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The zoom camera that does everything. You 
merely aim and touch a button. Zoom action 
starts instantly and automatically. Distant 
scenes Z-O-O-M up to smooth, sharp, thrilling 
telephoto close-ups that astonish viewers! 
Touch again—lens glides back for normal and 
wide-angle views. Electric eye sets exposure, 
indoors and outdoors. 
Nothing to figure, guess or adjust. You need 
never take your eye away from the camera. 
You see it all through the coupled viewfinder 
. zoom action exactly as filmed . . . exposure 
used . . . even the warning flag that signals 
when light is too dim. Set at “Continuous 


wpowen-t oom 
goa eve-asree arene 


Run,” the camera operates by itself so you 
can get into the act. Easy, isn’t it? 

Give the Revere De Luxe Power Zoom® with 
confidence. Own it with pride. See it and other 
fine Revere products now at your authorized 
Revere dealer. 

REVERE CAMERA CO., CHICAGO 16 - LOS ANGELES 7 


CA-118-D DE LUXE POWER ZOOM® 8MM CAMERA. With 
fast {/1.8 Wollensak Raptar Zoom lens plus Manual 
Exposure Control. Spool load. Moderately priced. 

Z-718 ZOOM PROJECTOR. Compact, streamlined. 
Z-0-0-m-s movies to twice the size from the same dis- 
tance. Forward, reverse, still. New super illumination. 
100 ft. reels. Easy threading. Moderately priced, 


The 
last word in 
7-0-0-m cameras! 


ONE FINGER OPERATION 
Just touch a button... 
get dramatic zoom-action 
movies—automatically! 





Birds, Animals, 
& Fish. Tan Furs 


Men & Boys 
Learn 
Taxidermy 
for 
Fun & Profit. 


You Can 
Learn This 
Fascinating 

Art 

By Mail 

Quickly 

and 


LEARN :. 


AT HOME 

















LT IS, ED, AND A MONEY-MAKER, TOO. ——=IN FACT MY 
ACTUALLY SEEMS ALIVE! WORKBENCH NOW PAYS ME A FINE PROFIT. I MOUNTED THIS 
MOUNTING BIRDS AND : ; FROG GROUP AS A WINDOW DISPLAY FOR A MERCHANT — 
ANIMALS LOOKS LIKE © : k THAT BRINGS MY SPARE TIME 
A MIGHTY ‘ EARNINGS UP TO $57 THIS MONTH. 
FASCINATING 
HOBBY. 


SAY, JIM, THAT DUCK 

















IT's EASY, ONCE vou 


LEARNED RIGHT HER! 


THE HANG OF IT. I 
HOME IN MY SPARE 
TIME FROM THE N.W OL OF TAKIDERMY. NOW | 
I Ger TWICE as moc JN FROM MY HUNTING 
AND FISHING AS I DID BEFORE I KNEW TAXIDERMY. 
USEFUL ARTICLES, LIKE THOSE OWL AND SQUIRREL 
BOOK-ENDS AND THAT QUAIL. LAMP ARE GREAT FOR 
SPORTSMEN'S DENS —T'VE s A BUNCH OF THEM. 
FOR. THE MAN WITH WwW BENCH, TAXIDERMY 
IS THE GRANDEST HOBBY IN THE WORLD? 
DON’T YOU Take iT up € 





WHY 





CEN IS 
WONDERFUL? LAM GOING 
TO LEARN TAXIDERMY. WHAT 
IS THAT ADDRESS? — ILL 
WRITE. TONIGHT? 


Greatest Hobby for Men & Boys 


Learn To Tan Furs Easy as A-B-C 


Latest home KROME-TANNING = a lessons he oe pone ve * eee. No 
. : ; ong tedious practice; you start actua! Taxiderm 
couse ip sor loves, Ranma with your very first lesson. 18's Easy! It's Thrill 
system. Make fine harness, sole, ing! It’s Profitable! Send postal or the coupon 
lace and buck feathers. Learn below now for Big Free Book, and learn how you, 
to tan all kinds of furs with the too, can learn and enjoy Taxidermy. Ne Obliga- 
hair on. Make them up into beau- tion. No salesman will call 


tifa and valuable rugs wae sones Famous Old School 
am ur arments Of a <Inds 
cari 400,000 Students 


Many earn SPLENDID PROF- 
This old reliable school has 


§TS tanning for others 
Learn b Mail taught over 400,000 students 
b in the past 40 years. If we 
YOU can learn the marvelous art of Taxidermy in _ have taught this vast number, 
your own home, in your spare time, by oureasy you must agree that we can 
lessons which come to you by mail. We have teach YOU also. Our simple, 
taught thousands of men and boys this delightful clear lessons and Personal 
art. We teach you easily and quickly! You will be Help assure your success. We 
surprised how rapidly you can learn this fascinating know you will be delighted. 
profitable hobby. Rush coupon or postal TODAY Get acquainted with this 
for the Free Book! world-famous Lb td 


Double Your Pleasure institution! Send TODAY 








Here’ s World's 


Mount Your Trophies 
Birds, Animals, Fish,Game Heads 


If you hunt or fish, or love nature, here 
is the prize of all hobbies for you! Sports- 
men! Learn to mount your gorgeous ducks 
and pheasants, and those magnificent 
deer heads and fish, and all your other 
trophies. Decorate your home or den; 
have a home-museum. Mount for others! Get 
started in TAXIDERMY. It will allure you, and 
sweep you into a wonderful life-long hobby. Yes, 
it is marvelous. It will dowble your fun and 
interest in hunting. By all means, send coupon 
now, for the beautiful Free Book. 


Wild Game Not Needed 


Even though you seldom hunt or fish, you will have 
fun and art and beauty and fame with mounted 
squirrels, pigeons, chicks, owls, crows, even frogs 
There’s a world of pleasure for you in Taxidermy! 


Our Home 
Six story building, 
owned and occupi 
entirely by us. 


FREE BOOK! <35%3 


COUPON 


Taxidermy Is FUN! 


Taxidermy is the most thrilling hobby in the 
world for all men and boys! [t's really a delightful 
experience to re-create your wild game, and to make 
hundreds of ornamental and useful objects such 
as bookends and lamps. Send TODAY for the Free 
Book. Find out how yow can learn this marvelous 
hobby at home by mail in a few short weeks. 


Profits in Spare Time 


We frequently receive letters from students who 
report excellent spare-time earnings from Taxi- 
dermy. The mounting of deer heads is especially 
easy and profitable, and there is also a good de 
mand among fisherman to have their prize tro- 
phies mounted. Some students write that they 
even earn extra money while learning. If you are 
interested in taking money from your hobby in 
spare-time; I urge you to consider taxidermy 
from this standpoint. Taxidermy truly offers 
FUN, FASCINATION & POSSIBLE PROFITS! 


from Hunting & Fishing 


Think of the fun and Joy of mounting and saving 
your own hunting trophies! Right in your home, 
will be the prizes of your fine hunting and outing 
trips. It's simply GREAT! All of your sportsmen 
friends will be proud of you and your work. They 
will urge you to mount their specimens. They 
will be delighted to pay you liberally. Many students 
earn splendid profits while learning. You can now 
be a Taxidermist, for pleasure and profits. Your 
hunting and fishing trips bring you DOUBLE 
pleasure, when you know Taxidermy! 


Lowest Fee Ever! 
Rush request and get in on lowest fee in our 
history! AMAZING. Within reach of every school 
boy——-many more than earn back fee mounting one 
specimen, while learning. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1312 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at home. 44 
pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. A wonderful book, 
strange, unique. You never saw the like before. This 
book is PRICELESS to hunters, trappers and 
nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE if you WRITE 

AT ONCE, this minute! Use the coupon 

or a posta! will do. Please state your age. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
1312 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Gentlemen:— Please send your free 44 page 
booklet explaining Taxidermy. (State AGE.) 


Name 





Address __. 





Print plainly. Use margin if necessary, or send postal 
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BROWNING 


— the wisely chosen gift 
so joyfully received and 
everlastingly appreciated 


Giving a Browning is giving a full lifetime of 
pleasure in one of America’s most wholesome 
sports. 


And the thoughtful person who selected so care- 
fully, will be remembered... with warmest 
affection ... for years to come. 

It may be a gift to your son. If so, you can be 
sure of one sentiment often repeated: “The greatest 
Christmas I ever had was when Dad gave me my 
Browning.” 


Yes, for anyone who loves guns and hunting, the 
matchless quality in a Browning stimulates the 
kind of pride and gratitude which adds so much 
to the joy of giving. 


Write for new catalog showing all Browning guns in color, plus special 
chapters on shooting — practical information for gun enthusiasts 
Browning Arms Co. Dept. 173. St. Louis 3, Missouri 


In Canada write: Browning of Canada Dept. 173, 
PO Box 991, Montreal 9, PQ 
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There is a model just right 
for every age, every size, every purpose 


AUTOMATIC-5 Shotgun ... from 12975 
12, 16, 20 gauge and 3-inch Magnum 


SUPERPOSED Shotgun... from *280°° 
12, 20; 28, .410 gauge 


DOUBLE AUTOMATIC Shotgun... from *12775 
12 gauge (Light as a 20) 


HIGH-POWER Rifle ... from *1645° 
9 popular calibers 


.22 AUTOMATIC Rifle... from *695° 
.22 Long Rifle or Short 


Prices subject to change without notice 


if your Browning Dealer does not have the model of your 
choice, his rush order will receive immediate handling. 
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Alka-Seltzer 


BELONGS , 
THERE, & 


Don’t let 

Upset Stomach 
or Headache 
spoil your sport! 


.. .With Alka-Seltzer 


a 
ALKA-SELTZER does magic 
things to a glass of water! It 
becomes a unique, relief-giving 
liquid that acts instantly to 
soothe and settle an upset 
stomach. Then it speeds on 
through your system where it 
“reaches out” to relieve all 
areas of pain and fatigue. Noth- 
ing works like ALKA-SELTZER 
to help you freshen up and 
feel better all over! 


THERE IS NOTHING QUITE LIKE 


ALKA-SELTZER*,, 


BRAND 


MILES PRODUCTS 
Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Elkhart, indiana 
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America’s Conservation Pledge 
was originated as a public service by 


Outdoor Life in 1946 and 

presented to the nation. It should be 
recited regularly by schoo! 

children and other groups to help safeguard 
our natural resources 


_. 1GIVE MY 
PLEDGE AS AN AMERICAN * 
TO SAVE AND FAITHFULLY TO * 
DEFEND FROM WASTE THE ° 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF . 
‘MY COUNTRY- ITs som 8” 
AND MINERALS, ITS é 
FORESTS. WATERS. , 
AND WILDLIFE =» 

* . : 


° . 
o mie. @ © 


What’s on your mind? 
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Rare Whooper 


3 koe = S ‘s eF 
Photo by Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History 


I thought you'd be interested in this 
picture of a rare whooping crane shown 
feeding in a field of stubble with a flock 
of sandhill cranes near Nokomis, Sas- 
katchewan. Following reports of the 
sighting of the bird by a farmer, Fred 
Lahrman of the Saskatchewan Museum 
of Natural History went to the area to 
field-check it, and he took the photo- 
graph. 

The large white bird is presumed to 
be from the flock of whoopers that 
summers in northern Canada. At last 
reports, four young whoopers have been 
sighted this year; if none have died or 
been killed in the meantime, this will 
bring the known number of this nearly 
extinct species to 43.—Joe Mears, Alta- 
dena, Calif. 


More About Lampreys 


According to an article which ap- 
peared in a recent Sunday issue of the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Gazette, lampreys 
of any variety, dead or alive, should 
not be used as bait in Michigan waters. 

The article quoted conservation de- 
partment officials as saying use of the 
eel-like parasites as bait could weaken 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service's 
gains in sea-lamprey control because 
larvae might ve transplanted. 

This article seems to be in slight dis- 
agreement with your story “Strangest 
Bass Bait’ which appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1960, issue of your magazine. 
This story, by Erwin A. Bauer, recom- 
mends the use of fresh-water lampreys 
(not sea lampreys) as_ bass bait. 
Shouldn’t Michigan fishermen be in- 


formed of this regulation?—Victor 8. 
Holdstock, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


I didn’t see your article in OUTDOOR 
LIFE referred to by Mr. Holdstock. 
Apparently it indicated that the brook 
lamprey is harmless as far as fish life 
is concerned and that there is no statu- 
tory limitation in regard to its use as 
bait. The former statement is true, but 
the latter isn’t as far as Michigan is 
concerned. Five species of lamprey ar: 
found in Michigan waters-—-the sea. 
chestnut, and silver, in addition to two 
types of the brook lamprey. The brook 
lampreys are considered harmless, but 
the other. three are parasitic, with the 
sea lamprey being credited as responsi- 
ble for the virtual extermination of the 
lake trout in the upper Great Lakes. 
Recent studies indicate that the chest- 
nut lamprey may be a serious factor in 
the depletion of trout in some of our 
rivers. Unfortunately, it is virtually 
impossible for a layman to identify the 
various types during certain stages. 

In order to forestall the spread of the 





Note to Subscribers 


A number of subscription orders 
to OUTDOOR LIFE disappeared from 
the OUTDOOR LIFE mail room early 
in October before they were properly 
processed. No money was lost be- 
cause the subscription orders were 
replies to a special offer for which 
the new subscribers were to be billed 
after their orders were received. 
However, it will mean that a number 
of subscribers will be disappointed 
since there is no way we can de- 
termine the names and addresses on 
the misplaced orders. 

if you are one of those who ac- 
cepted this offer and if you have not 
received your first copy of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and bill by the time you read 
this, please let us know so that we 
may enter your subscription at once. 

Further, if you know of anyone 
who may have sent an order and not 
received copies, will vou please relay 
the name and address? 

In the meantime, please accept 
our apology for the delay. 
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MORE THAN A CENTURY OF INTEGRITY, CRAFTSMANSHIP AND TRADITION 


THE CALENDAR OF THE YEAR 


PAINTINGS IN BRILLIANT COLOR MAKE THIS 
196] SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR A REAL BEAUTY 


Nature’s Glories Captured in Vivid Brushstrokes! 
Painted for the famous Seagram Collection by Paul 
3ransom, Charles De Feo and W. Goadby Lawrence, 
these masterpieces glow with the life of sea, lake, 
forest, and plain. 

A Calendar Worth Hanging, Art Worth Framing! As the 
months go by, you’ll want to frame the big 9 x 12 
illustrations. Six in all, they are beautifully repro- 
duced in Talio-Crome. 

Ideal For Lodge, Den, Office — A Great Gift! Think 
how handsomely this Seagram calendar, in full 
color without advertising, will decorate a wall. The 
’°61 Calendar will soon be a collector’s item. Order 
yours while quantities last — and be sure you get 
some as gifts for your sportsmen friends. 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 


FINE WHISKIES SINCE 7697 


Seagram-Distillers Company, 375 Park Ave., New York 








State laws prohibit making this offer to residents of Texas, 


YOURS FOR JUST THE SMALL MAILING AND HANDLING CHARGE 
Just fill out the coupon today and enclose 25¢ in coin (no 
stamps or checks, please). Take advantage of the special 
price of 5 calendars for only $1.00. 

Gs ss PEASE PRINT) Os 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM, P. 0. BOX 612 
NEW YORK 46, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me: (CHECK ONE) 


Seagram Sportsman’s Calendars at 25¢ each. 
number 


i Seagram Sportsman’s Calendars at special gift rate 
number of 5 for $1.00. 
I enclose_ in cash (no stamps or checks, please). 


NAME 








(Print) 


ADDRESS : eae 





CITY a 
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Minnesota, Kansas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Virginia, Washington, Montana, Utah, Mississippi 
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Wyler 


incaflex 
AUTOMATIC 


CALENDAR WATCH 


All eyes are right on your wrist when 
you wear Wyler. Made rugged for out- 
door sports; handsome for dress-up 
occasions. Changes date automati- 
cally. Famous engineering features 
that make Wyler the quality leader: 
waterproof*, non-break mainspring, 
exclusive Incaflex balance wheel.t 
Self-wind model, $77.50. 


Other Wylers, $24.95 to $250. 


Exclusive Wyler Incaflex 
balance wheel absorbs 
shock, prevents break- 
down. Fully guaranteed 
against breakage. 


*euaranteed as long es crystal is intact 
and genuine Wyler parts are used 


WYLER WATCH CORP., New York 10 


dangerous lampreys, the Michigan state 
| legislature outlawed the use of all lam- 
| preys as bait several years ago. 

It appears that the newspaper story 
| referred to is a significant example of 

“puilt by association”; however, it 
| would be difficult to argue that the pro- 
| hibition of brook lampreys as bait in 
| Michigan waters was not justified. 
| Fortunately, the streams to the south 
| of Michigan (Ohio and Indiana) are not 
| adapted for successful spawning of the 
|sea lamprey, so these states are not 
| concerned with its introduction. The sea 
| lamprey is indigenous to waters of east- 
|ern New York, but apparently it isn’t 
| seriously destructive there.—A. B. Cook, 
| Chief, Fish Division, Michigan Depart- 
| ment of Conservation, Lansing, Mich. 


| 


No More Sheep, Please 
See «98 


Last spring I was going to write you 
and give Jack O’Connor the devil for 
writing those articles about sheep and 
sheep hunting, but I got involved in an 
| automobile accident while making a 
| delivery on my rural mail route and 
| landed in the hospital for a spell. I’m 

O.K. now, so here goes. 

O’Connor started it all about 12 or 
| 14 years ago with a story about Stone 
| sheep hunting in northern British Co- 
| lumbia. Until I read this story, I was a 
|} happy deer and elk hunter, with an 
| occasional hunt for goat, antelope, and 
| bear. But, because of O’Connor’s story, 
|I tried sheep hunting, and I’ve been 

broke and worn down to a nubbin ever 
| since. I wasn’t satisfied te get just one 
sheep, I had to take in the stuff he 
| wrote about getting a grand slam of 
| all four kinds of North American sheep. 
| It’s quite a job for a mailman to save 
up enough money to try for a grand 
slam, but I finally made it last Decem- 
ber when I got my desert bighorn in 
Arizona. See enclosed picture. 

I thought after my grand slam I 
could settle down and give my .270 
rifle to my brother’s kids and take up 
something easier like checkers or bowl- 
|ing. I think I could have, but O’Connor 
has to keep writing about sheep [‘‘The 
Bighorn,” in March, “The Desert Big- 
horn,” in May, “The Dall Sheep,” in 
September, and “‘The Stone Sheep,” in 
| this issue—all part of O’Connor’s series 
|on North American Big Game]. I can’t 
| stand it anymore. I have a little money 
saved up to bury myself, but I think 
I'll take one more good sheep hunt and 
let the county bury me. 

Keep up the good work, but if O’Con- 
nor has to write about sheep, please 
have him write in some language I 
can’t read.—L. V. Crow, Hamilton, Mont. 
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New Lyman Handbook 


he new edition of the famous 

Lyman reloading handbook (No. 
42) is the fanciest and most complete 
ever offered. It abounds in two and 
four-color photos and is full of good 
dope on loading shotgun, rifle, and 
handgun. 

The shot-shell section is new and 
the most complete I have ever run 
into, with discussions of the Lyman 
shot-shell reloading tools, the me- 
chanics of reloading, step-by-step in- 
structions, discussions of various shot- 
gun powders and their uses, the vari- 
ous primers, wads, and shot. 

In addition, there is an exceedingly 
useful list of loads for the various 
gauges and for various purposes from 
trap to Magnum wildfowl ioads. Each 
table gives recommended powder 
charge, primer, wad column, wad 
pressure, and shot charge. Rifle and 
handgun dope is likewise complete. 
The book costs $2 and can be obtained 
from dealers in loading supplies or 
direct from Lyman Gunsight Company, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


De Luxe Remington 


he Remington Model 878 auto- 

loading shotgun is now offered in a 
good-looking de luxe grade with check- 
ering on the pistol grip and fore-end. 
It is also available with ventilated rib 
in skeet and higher grades. 

An outstanding feature of the Model 
878 is what Remington calls a “self- 
adjusting power piston.” The mecha- 
nism automatically bleeds off the right 
amount of gas to work the action with 
any load from skeet to 2%-in. Mag- 
nums. The gun weighs 7 lb. 


Rifle Shipping Case 


a ge neg Stevenson, Box 5941, Dallas, 
Tex., is making strong, light, 
aluminum shipping cases for rifles. 
Cases are lined with foam rubber and 
the rifles are tied in securely with 
leather laces. Rifles are held firm by 
the pressure of the rubber, and it is 
impossible for them to move. Cases can 
be obtained for one or two rifles. 
They’re ideal for anyone taking an 
African safari or otherwise shipping 
rifles a long distance by air freight. 





FAMOUS ICE KING DACRON 
INSULATED UNDERWEAR 


Why spend $20.00 or more for 
an ordinary insulated under- 
suit—one that is unknown, un- 
proven, and offers you no guar- 
antee whatsoever? NOW — for 
less than HALF PRICE you can 
wear DACRON ICE KING—the 
world’s fastest selling brand— 
the brand proven by profes- 
sional football stars...by the 
U. S. Coast Guard on icy mine- 
sweepers... by explorers on 
freezing Antarctic expeditions! 
And now comes dramatic news 
—ICE KING is the brand chosen 
by daring explorers in search 
of the “Abominable Snowman’ 
of the storm swept Himalaya 
Mountains. More outdoorsmen, 
policemen, firemen, salesmen, 
suburban residents wear ICE 
KING than any other brand be- 
cause if gives superior insula- 
tion, greater warmth, better 
wearing comfort, longer wear. 
Wear it when the thermometer 
dips, when it snows or sleets, 
when a biting Nor’easter blows 
in! While others are shivering, 
you are enjoying cozy warmth 
at 70° below freezing. 


THORESEN, INC., 


DEPT. 49-N, 





ate against skin 
for that comfortable 
feeling - Thick 
resilient Dacron — 
miracle discovery of 
DuPont Outer 
shell made of pure 
Nylon for extra cold 
protection 











No bulk...no weight...no 
clammy feel. You feel free as 
a bird when you wear this well 
tailored garment. Never hems 
you in. Feather-light! Insulates 
but does not smother you. You 
never get clammy. Wear it in- 
doors without sweating. 

Ice King is full cut—gives you 
freedom of movement. Triple 
stitching adds durability. Spe- 
cial snaps give extra tight seal. 
Smart knit coilars and cuffs lock 


585 WATER ST., 


out bothersome 
drafts. Fully ma- 
chine washable. 
Won't shrink, stretch 
or lose shape even 
when washed scores 
of times. Dries fast. 
Dacron is odorless, 
non-toxic, mothproof. Garment 
never mats, never bunches. 
Genuine NYLON shell in Smoked 
Ivory for longer wear, better 
protection. 
MODEL A-33—Sizes: Small 
(36), Medium (38-40), 
Large (42-44), X-Lg(46-48). 
Price: $8.99 plus 74¢ post- 
age, total: $9.73. 


Our Deluxe Model 


TRIPLE-GARD DuPont Orion Deluxe 
Model gives you 66% more insula- 
tion plus all the other fine qualities 
of regular model. Same sizes avail- 
able. Worth dollars more but it’s 
yours for only $1 extra. Doubly 
guaranteed by ICE KING and 
TRIPLE-GARD for 2 years’ wear. 
Order by No. TG-33. Total, post- 
paid $10.73. 

SPECIAL—2 1G-33 suits— 
only — $19.50 POSTPAID. 


(You save $2.16.) 
N.Y. 2, MY. 





s coast 
ores CnG- Comp. Value 


cet $44.95 


‘9Q 


t 
model sold in stor’ 
to coast!) 4X power 
est, brightes 
elevation 


» in our his- 
alue } Rifle 
Value 


Greatest Vv 
tory on Quality 


Scopes 


duty meta! 


$1 
9 $22.95 plus 
aw nd TOTAL: $23.95. 





to 
mfr ron | ‘out this 
mention his name 





THORESEN, Inc., Dept. 49-N 
585 Water Street, New York 2, N. Y. 


Rush items listed below on 10-day home trial with i 
money back guarantee. (MINIMUM ORDER: $1.98 j 


[CJ Check, cash or money order enclosed. Send postage-paid. 
[) Se=<! COD plus COD fee & postage costs.(Enclose $1 deposit) 


Featherweight—only 8 ounces. Yet this Vest keeps you 
warmer than five wool sweaters. No bulk! No tight feeling. 
You enjoy free movement. A wonderful health 
protection for salesmen, hunters, ice fishermen, 
construction engineers, postal workers, truckers, 
firemen, police, milkmen, older folks, and all men 
who work outdoors! Handsomely tailored! Rugged— 
lasts for years! Has extra-large zipper than can't 
freeze. Two big pockets with inside elastic shell 

loops. Machine washable. Dries fast. Shrinkproof. 
Mothproof. Dustproof. Allergy free. Keeps shape 
always. Sizes: Small (36-38); Medium (40-42); 
large (44-46); Extra large (48-50). Color: 

Smoked Ivory. SAVE 50%. Formerly 9.95. No. 

3 $4.97 plus 33< mailing cost. TOTAL: $5.30 


DE LUXE MODEL Only 69c More! 


Famous TRIPLE-GARD MODEL with 5 oz. orlon 
insulation—66% more insulation than model 53. Add only 
69% more. No. 53-D Deluxe Vest $5.49 


PRINT 
NAME 





ADDRESS 


: Canadians :- 
wks STR 





horesen Ltd., 439 King St.. W., Toro . 
ed ao 


DECEMBER, 1960 7 





CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 
NAMES 


Order 
Today! 
Immediate 
Delivery! 


TSTH ANNIVERSARY SCOOP ! 


World’s Finest Quality! 


PAY ONLY $2 DOWN ZEBCO “33” & H-I] SPIN-CASTING OUTFIT 


MITCHELL & GARCIA ROYAL JAVELIN J po dew, ist cui, 2001 Metee Sra and geomet 
FINEST COMPLETE SPINNING OUTFIT Yale’ Zebeg “Ba dog gaits Negt Wade with 139 oa at tu Bork lanes 


“<7 presety, tate CAN'T BACKLASH! CERTIFIED $86.75 Mfr’s List 
75TH ANNIVERSARY SCOOP! All New, First Quality, 1961 Models! 


reel tool and all essential accessories; $40.00 Garcia-Conolon ‘‘Royal son *‘Century 


taining Te plugs. . s ora. ei $ 

a ures u a spingn 

Selected and recommended by famed sportsman and outdoor writer cssential accessories including extra nd ane t tackle box. 

Tom McNally: Includes: Complete $46.75 value Garcia Model “‘300K” y $2.00 a + 94¢ a week. Full Price of Outfit is only. .$19.99 

Kit with Mitchell Model 300 Reel, extra spoo! and case, 100 yd. spools (only $1.00 Pextra for 61s ft., 2-pe. rod, if desired, 2 CASH 
of 6 and 10 lb. Platyl Mono-line, tackle box, 6 proven Garcia lures, CASH (If you prefer, you can order the Shakespeare 775" John- 


17 or. the 
Reel instead of the Zebco ** 23,’ wi 5 ft. rod. 
Javelin” custom built 6% or 7 ft. individually Registered Spinning Complete outfit with either reel you select will still t be. only $19. 59.) er $2.00 Down, 





rag agg $19.95 Horrocks-Ibbotson highest 
® ft 
Re 





Rod with tubular power-taper fiberglass shaft. Fis screw-locking or $3.50 Down, $1.64 a week SAVE EVEN MORE! If you order 2 or more fishing outfits, deduct $4¢ a week for 
S0¢ off the total —— of your order. And remember you pay 
Postage & Handling no matter how many outfits only 22 «weeks. 


reel seat. Lifetime ALUMINUM CASE withrod bag included, 2-pe. Rod, 


State choice of rod length and whether you cast right or left handed. for only 22 weeks. only $1.00 for 


























(Only $1.25 Extra if you prefer faster retrieve Model 350 Mitchell) you order! Perfect for gifts! Immediate Delivery! 


’61 Mitchell 302-H-] Heavy Duty Outfit 
sackiasn oS 


Caine ts jnckudes: $39.95 value 
it 

he aieay 
orld’s Finest. Ibbotson 


Level Wind—Heavy Duty Custom Built! er'sicrou" Wut a ay 
GARCIA ABU-MATIC “710” & ROYAL JAVELIN OUTFIT grip. AO reer grip uicction rod is 9 ft. 4” 


week for 
The finest! Casts spinning to bait casting lures! Handles pan fish to : 2eks ried 
muskies! Impossible to backlash. Outfit b: r - Ss rtified $79.95 Mfr's. Lis $ 89 
ing accuracy and distance. G 9.9% MAT S sts KLEIN: S CASH PRICE, Both, ont 
: loaded with 12-Ib. ‘ 4.95 ‘Garcia Royal (Only $5.00 Extra if you prefer the finest Garcia 
ft. registered tubular giass rod has all-purpose action, Royal Javelin Heavy Duty Rod 

aetune fittings and workmanship. $10.00 Spin Kit includes 4 plugs, 
spoons, spinner on Pas sure 8. -Ib. line, pocket yg By and all Ambassadeur ond Royal 

a y % : 
Fs 00 dewn, $1.41 a week for 22 week Reel Javelin Rod 


KLEIN’ ; aly. $9999 
(Only $1.00 extra if you prefer a 6 or 6i/a-ft., 2-section rod) i as 


SOUTH BEND $29.95 ‘‘NORSEMAN”’ MODEL 110B loaded ’ 
with J -lb. line together with the 51 a — s Fine 61 Models 
nd complete Kit is also only $20. i the her MeNally top choice! Gareia Am 
61 oft. » 2-section Rod is oniy $30.99. Ali 1961 ‘Models. leur $45 value Mod 5000 level wind, 
eather case, etc., 
‘ aS yyal Javelin’’ 
4.00 down, $ 








eeks 
Certified $69.95 Mfr's. Lis 

KLEIN’S CASH PRICE ‘Both: for only 

(Add $1.50 if you prefer 61-ft., 2-pe. 





ROYAL JAVELIN & SOUTH BEND FLY OUTFIT 


New 1961 Models! Selected and recommended by Tom McNally. In- 
Goouo Be 3. he ue igo \ > J 3 Oreno-} y ir anes kts ng} 
0.00 Garcia-Conolon oya n’’ Registered 81 out-Bass or 
us ae os. et 2 wergiass Fly rng $8. 00 Fly Kit ee ay _ MITCHELL 300 rm H- 1 
ine, big assortment of poppers. es and streamers for pan , bass an 
trout, and all essential accessories, all in a —_ plastic LETE SPINNING OUTFIT 
week for 22 week. $ 95 No back Lash! Available Right or Left Handed 
Complete $46.75 va are J 
with 1961 Mitchell. : Spinning Reel, 
apook. plenty of line, lures, a rag Soe _inetes 
cessories and a quality tac 
Toca: Ibbotson a. — puile *fo61 
ao *l Registered 612 or 


bular Powerglass Spinning Rod 

Pay $3.00 down, $1.41 a week S$ 

only 22 weeks 

Certified $74.25 Mfr’s List...... 93 
-=ALCEDO MICRON REEL & 


New! Mitchell-R. J. Ultra Light Outfit <4 WORLD'S LIGHTEST ROD 





ULTRA-LIGHT $41.50 
Can’t prema Available Right or Left Handed! Py do Micron Spinning 
Brand New, First Quality 1961 Models; Selected and recommended by g J "61 model, PLUS 82 
Tom MeNall “includes %: 34.50 value Garcia Re Model 308 Ultra- ‘> —— registered 2 5s 
oat Spinning FR Ree H oe mbined with the 1961— tion, 5 or 52 ft. 2 section 
29.75 "Royal Javelin” custom built Regist tered Rod in ultra light Y wee tubular powers ultra- 
ron Hh 5 or 51 ft., 2-section tubular fiberglass shaft. light action spinning rod. Pa r .50 down, 
$3 -41 a week for 22 wee! $ 88 balance $1.64 a week for on 5 
Mfr’s List weeks. Certified $71.25 Mfr's ise '$349 
RICE. both Rod and Reel for only KLEIN'S CASH PRICE, Both for 
Itustrated above. Kit 


Pp 
tnoiudes eo J ws, saves and line. 8 tiny selected me res and LUXOR $27. 50 REEL & $24. 95 H-] ROD 


wds. eac b. line will “help you catch the 


ROCKLAND MIGNON “3? )ALCEDO MICRON RE 
REEL & ROYAL JAVELIN ROD] & ALCEDO MICRON ROD 75TH ‘anWivensany conus: 


You get: $27.5¢ e 1%60 
exor first 





Re plus x 
« Can’t Backlash! Reviste ered Imperial 7 ft. Srin- 
Can't Book! wh! 961 ning Rod. Limited Quantity— 
c Available only to 2-1-61. 
3 worlke sion built, balli- °v oo Certified $52.45 Mfr's List. $17 83 
Spinning meet. : ing 614 oz. $41. KLEINS CASH PRICE, both for only. 
wares Reet ie perfectly Special! ways 50 Luxor Reel ——w $9 95 
a w Z > 
Yonolon ** oya Javell n’’ or /2 icron ultra- t tubular 
my — Registered, super- fiberglass i skuning ro vy, Tom SPECIAL 1961 MODEL H-1 RODS 
igi s tops! OK'd by and recommended iy om * 
Tom one areas ay $3.00 down, N: . Pay 34. 00 down, $1.8 famicom balls BE gy Rs a. 
fed 5 64. by wen Ser #2 eks. Certi- | a week for 22 weeks. Certified makers. Each has superior action, work- 
in S CASH = «$2 3 $76 ns List. $3987 manship and quality. Finest 
‘(> for only. ny lass shafts, fittings and hi 











512 
Spin- ne Rod packed fn 
. Eve is brand new, first 
quality, uncon igfonally guaranteed. 
State choice of Spinning, te or Spin- 5 
Casting R. 
KLEIN'S CASH PRICE, 
Aluminum Rod Cas se for. Pa. ON Rod, Only $1.99 


G OM SPECIAL! HIP BOOTS 
we CHARGE FOR CREDIT OR by Bere Be ea ae 
aa FINEST SPINNING OUTFIT iven “siaes 6 10" A3- Olive-drah 

{ MITCHELL—H-1 FINEST SPINNING OUTFIT or, upertect weight for 
's List. 


$5}. -76 on this top quality, antenend,. - beckingh, meinaing 
everything you need at one low price! om, 
Garcia Model 300K Kit includes Mitchell 300 reel with extra spool CASH PRICE, only... . 
case, 100 yd. spools of 6 and 10 Ib. F >= 
tackle box, 6 proven Garcia lures, 12 si yivi reel " ty ‘BINOLUX BINOCULARS 
tool, maintenance manual and spinfishing manual. 40. 2 y Highest optical and mechani- 
maxion Deluxe Magnum elicd but Rod has new M tubular cal performance. Fines 
with sweiled butt and fast tip to cast light, me- a. romatic lenses. Coated 
w reel seat, foul- ‘proof and prisms. gh 
L "4 and - case and straps included. 
w you cast right or . 35mm. Field of 
3.80 Ps orth «ot rey line included FREE! al ord som tim 
< own, week for 22 weeks. oc < 
rti 9.25 Mfr's List. | Mfrs. List. ‘ve $2.40 down. 
Klein’s Cash or Credit Price, only % 5 7 KLEIN'S $2375 


PRICE ...+08 














SALE! HORROCKS-IBBOTSON’S 
FINEST 1961 REELS, PLUS BALANCED RODS! 


Only KLEIN’S amazing vahuse buries F power make 
hese savings possible on these ¢ Amoriean. 
made balanced Rod & Reel combinations. Do not 
foreign imitations! All 
first quality. Reels are 
made by Horrocks- ny tee America’s oldest tackle 
manufacturer. Tubular rglass rods all have lock. 
ing reel seats, hand oun d guide 
FLY CASTING OUTFIT. H-I ag sr 9 ‘*Hico-matic’* 
Automatic Fly Reel, pius 2 pce. ft. 
Fly Rod—combination Bass & Trout ac- 
tion. Both y 
SPINNING OUTFIT. H-I Model 1901D ‘‘Hi-Spin’* 
Right and Left Handed Spinning Reel with full 
bail, Tee and sensitive drag, 88 
ius 2 2 pe. 7 ft. S cpning Rod $ 
Both only ... 
SPIN-CASTING out T. H-I Model 1909 *‘Titan’’ 
Reel, anti-reverse with adjustable ag and inter- 
Seeqeatie spool, plu mc. Gl ft 
t Rod. 120 vd of ro ribs test ‘mono- ine $95 
included: All, only. ° 


$42.50 List. ‘Professional’ 


Jumbo Golf Bag - 
Famous Atlantic ‘‘Par Bag,’* 2-Piece Rainsuit 
jumbo 16 club size. Has ex- 100% Windprooft 
tra large shoe and ball pock- Durable rubberi 
ets, detachable hood and rain fabric—not plastic. 
shield. Made from durahle Complete protection 
from rain and wind. 
Jacket has attached 
storm hood & zipper 

$4 Mfr's List. . Overall trou- 
KLEIN'S s cas es 8, 9 with suspend- 
PRICE .... ; 


XL. Mfrs. 4 
RUBBERIZED AIR MATTRESS aT KUEIN'S. ‘34.98 








$495 














» Ww, first 

quality rubberized Clinton 5H.P. outboard motor 
nvas air mattress. Brand new 
Comfortable, level first quality 
latest modell 
cause ofl! Separate 3 gal- 

construction. } é lon as tank 

oe 2 a valve for easy ineluded. Mo- 
inflation ; Seg a or standard pump. 3 —_—— only 
Approx. wf inflated—will fit 33 Ibs. Air 
all capes $ cooled famed 
SS n’sS ae onICe, Clinton anaes 
ee Ppd at 114 
2 ye $10.95 each 
SPECIAL! Above Air Mattress plu . 
$52.50 DuPont’ Dacron Fiberfil Ine fork tomatic rewind 
sulated Sleeping Bag. or Easy Starting y sin 0d 


d - on 4 
Both 10 ccreesecccccces DIG ne s.61 a a lor 22 


we 
INFLATABLE 2 AND 4-MAN Certified, $164.50 50 $4195° 
TOUGH RUBBERIZED CANVAS BOATS 














With “Chea One Save 2! Kroydon Golf Clubs 
2 P 1961 first qual- 
ity wonderful 
KROYDON ‘‘im- 
‘periai"’ GOLF 
cLu foods 
have beautiful 
laminated cher- 
rywo ead s. 
oe have fin- 
t carbon steel 
Perfect for hunting, fishing, all water heads, heavi ly" p Ames 
sports. Separate ont cham bers and sandblast faces. All ha Be 
valves for safety, extra-heavy flooring. qysiity step-down steel sha ts. 
Yellow color, et ght 22 ibs. Approx, ts oe matched and reg- 
inflated size 8 ft. © fons 44" pam, 1 istered for perfect balance. 
deep. Pay $3.50 down, $1.6 Men's right hand only. l- 
for 22 weeks. able only in matched sets of 
KLEIN’S CASH PRICE..... 
Above 2-man boat with out- 
board mount (up to 3 H.P.). . 
10 ft. hy eg Weig As: \ s . st Price, Woods— 
construction 2- t zy nice KLEIN S CASH 
above. Pay = Sr down. . hn 7 4 8 
Pump and Pa R 00 Do 
a boat. Specia ite soll tals 
ki. . «+++ $5.8! 


ae MONEY os GUARANTEE ag @ 
KLEIN'S—Dept. 0-12 


1£@ Les beh] 227 W. Washington St. m 
; Chicago 6, IMtinols 

No} stot: ting Gooas Established 188 

O Cash Order O Credit 0 C.0.D. Order (include $2.00) 

RUSH: 

MY NAME 8 

ADDRESS 

CREDIT CUSTOMERS: Send 10% or more Down Payment. You 

save the small service charge if balance of cash price is paid 

within 30 days. p graadighonad bay balance in 22 weekly payme ats, i 

payable monthly, if you pre 

NEW CREDIT customens:. ‘Include your credit and employment my 

information with Down Payment. 

CASH or C.O.D. CUSTOMERS: Send check or money order in full, 

or at least $2.00 deposit on C.O.D, orders. Add only $1.00 per il 

any size order for postage. Order with your friends and save 


= = @ @ @ CASH OR CREDIT! au aus 
































SPECIAL 


purcuases INSULATED 
ALASKAN FUR PARKA 


COMPARE AT $30.00 ELSEWHERE! 


Ideal for Hunting, Skiing, Ice-Fishing, Outdoor Work 
Campus. Luxurious Alaskan Wolf Fur Trimmed Hood, 

as used by Little America Antarctic Expedition. 

Water and Snow Repellent and Windproof Double Ply 


Authentic Alaskan-design 
Eskimo FUR PARKA 


Special Purchase! Compare @ $40.00 Elsewhere! 
Who knows more than the Eskimo about keeping warm? 
From centuries of ice-cold weather experience evolved 
the magnificent askan Eskimo Atigi. The body and 
hood of the Ati are all in one piece no neck 


CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 


finest Du Pont Nylon in and 
concealed knit wristlets. 


Genuine Du Pont 6 oz. Virgin Dacron Polyester Fiberfill 


Quilted Insulation! Warm 
feather. 
large handwarmer pockets. 
Four Exciting Colors: Tan, 
low or Navy Blue. Siz for 
State suit size. LADIES 

size. Pay omy $1.50 
70¢ a wee 


KLEIN’S CASH PRICE 


as 


Drawstrings on hood and at waist. Convenient 


Red, 
all! M 
: State dress 

down, balance $ 

for only 22 weeks 

ee ee eee eene 19 


seam 
complete 


out. Snag Proof! Parka has § 
freedom of 
Orlon pile duplicates the 
parka. The hood 
Deep slit pockets 
colorful trim on sleeves 
Eskimo native beaded 
sports 
Red, Tan 
Men and 


toast ... Light as a is 
and 


Yel- BRAND NEW 

" First "99 
or Loden Green. 
Women: State your 
(men), or dress size. 
parable to $40.00 Fur 
KLEIN’S CASH PRICE 
Pay only $2.00 down, 





Special! 2 for $28.90 


ure maximum warmth, perfect fit, 
movement, 


outlined 
assure warm hands. 


patterns. 
and work. Quilted fiberfill insulated lining. 
Sizes 
suit size 
Certified com- 
Parkas. 


v¢ a wee 


and 


Deep, soft brushed 


caribou skins of the original 


wolf fur. 
the bold, 
original 
outdoor 
98 
1i3?® —_ 

2 for 


for 22 weeks. $37.00 


with genuine 
Finally, 
body reflect the 
Ideal for all 


for 





Cost U.S. Gov't 


JUST RELEASED! “Si5'so° ear: 
LUXE SHOE PAC 


One of t > wearing 
tlh Ag ‘fishin € camping or w 
ever made. The heavy, oil-tanned, 
waterproofed cowhide upper is secure 
stitched to the all-rubber fabric-lined 
bottom. Thick non-slip cleated sole. For 
‘round wear. 12” height. Rawhide 
2 ore ly of se aes included 
Made to ri "t specifications 
by the finest manufacture rs— 8. Rub- 
ber, etc. a Ly, quality. 4 
Full's co U. $14.90 pair! 


ll sizes ia 7 "Se 14. State 
sis : $48 


KLEIN'S CASH PRIC 


SWEDISH MAUSER | 6. 5 CARBINE 
a... Swedish Artik-Karlin Mode carbine is 
prized because of its extremely fast setio m, i weight and 
refinements over other enews. Muzzle vepuny is 2,205 
sec. Rifle weighs only 7 
wood stock | can easily be po rt 
type carbine. Each bolt 
lition, ever used in combat. NRA very g« 0d e 
1.41 a week f 


ndition 
eeks 


e.. 
Only $5.00 Extra for personal selection. by Milt ists. 6.5 target 


ammo ove, + .00 ver box of 65; $16.95 for 260 Soft 
ammo, $2.95 per 20.) Original leather Swedish Rifie : Stiles. $1.50. 


SCOOP! nen; Patves OME St, 


boone 
ope, Mount 
f Swedish Mauser. Free 
Write 
2 


ai pon ad 4 
2.75 Mfr’s List. 


nose 





for famed scope makers 
Pay only $3.00 








SALE! BARRELED SAKO & FN ACTIONS 


ig od brand new, first quality, 1961 models 
have hinged floor ates, cg te trig 
trigger Hooded ramp it sights. E 
ady for stocki a! State 
N. has latest side cae 
be rit sieeve 22 1 twist 
Drilled and teppes | Yo; receiver sight or waupe mount 
0/¢ ) 
Lightwei 
1 twist ection has taper 
sunt blocks vy t A scope mount or peep sigt tt. 


Vedium Weight 
"$3.29 a week for 


Pay onl 7.00 

30/06, .270 or. 

KLEIN'S CASH Paice, either areston action for only 
Only $74.88 for barreled F. N. Mauser ‘‘Supreme 400” 


DELUXE FINISHED 9S (PCK—EQUAL TI TO 45.00 90 

mply drop 

beautiful a Bay "and ae are ready for Remehnat ‘Ame » an 

Walnut, Monte-Carlo style with cheek piece a checkered 

pistol grip and forend, rubber recoil pad, quick detachable swivels. 

aan rubbed gnish. Compares with stocks selling for $45.00! 
a a $2.5 Down; 


gin's, “CASH PRICE 


waltind 
sh ar che 
streamlined 
for each 10”. 
State choice 
twelve-groove 
and dovetailed 
243 calibe 


$4988 
in .354 


STOCKS! 


his 


22 weeks; 


Down, 





Chuice 





Virtually unfired; fresh from vernmer 
all milled parts. All NRA Very good.” « 
rmy bolt action ever made 
n be converted to take AR, ony cartridge, 
already shoots the best—.30/06! Protected precision peep sight 


mounted on receiver close to shooter's eye. Pay only 
00 down, balance $1.41 a week for only 22 weeks $2975 
KLEIN’ X- CASH PRICE 
$5.00 — for personal selection by Milt Klein) 
30/08 ‘eg Ane Ammo, only $6.00 per 100; $28.50 per 500 





AS ISSUED 
NOT REBUILT 


RARE .303 JUNGLE CARBINE 


Royal Enfield .303 British Caliber Jungie Car- 
bines, No. 5 developed specifically for rough usage and 
bitter fighting in the jungles of Burma, Borneo 
Streamlined jungle flash holder. Light and compact sporter type 
stock. Bu rubber recoil pad: 10 shot, bolt action, 18” barrel, 
7% Ibs ‘ood’’ condition. Pay onl -50 down. Ralance 
91. 17 a week or 22 weeks. (Extra 5 Shot Clip $9488 


s $4.95 

KL EIN’S CASH PRICE ox 

303 British Military Ammo is $6.75 per 90. $39.75 for 600. 
LIKE NEW JUNGLE CARBINE. Completely Ge ag rt with 
all metal parts carefully gag le and a od ified 

stock completely refinished. 

clip. Pay only $3.00 


‘or 22 weeks. 
KLEIN'S SALE PRICE 


and Malaya. 








Custom Sporterized 
Italia “Suprema” Carbine—6.5 mm Italian 


These complet reconditioned guns come to you like 
tee action sightweight carbine is fast 


AMAZING WARMTH IN COLDEST WEATHER! 
One Piece INSULATED Lightweight 


BLIZZARD-PRUE COVERALL|: 


The first WASH'N WEAR 
practical WATER REPELLENT 


sports garment 
for Men of Fully insulated with 
aaa Du Pont Dacron Poly- 
ester Fiberfill for that 
Luxury Feel & Warmth! 
2 for 


‘18? 


Pay $2 Down 


Comfortable 
indoors or out 


Keeps you warm as toast in 
the coldest weather. A frac- 
tion of the weight of ordinary 
cold weather garments, yet 
light and comfortable in cold 
weather. Perfect action-free 
garment for sportsmen, hunt- 
ers, ice fishermen, skaters, 
skiers, sports fans, anyone 
outdoors. 


Comfort- 
able to 
30° Below 
without 
extra 
weight 
or bulk! 


One piece coverall is easy to 
slip on over underwear or 
slacks and sports shirt. Outer 
material closely woven snag 
resistant finest Parker Poplin. 
D insulation enclosed in 

and quilted to prevent 
shifting. Scientifically bonded 
to prevent bleeding through 
lining or outer shell. Exces- 
sive perspiration is eliminated. 


Blizzard-proof. 
lored with full 
zipper front, 
zippered, all-around belt, 
swing back, adjustable snap 
fasteners on leg cuffs, bulky 
knit collar with snap fastener 


Smartly tai- 
length 2-way 
2 hip pockets, 1 
bi- 











ght, nine —eaeee and warm as toast. Genuine 
jacket. Nylon knit collar and cuffs. Tan 3 
2 for 
Pa $9.88 $19.50 
sn in “yore and heavier Nylon shell. 14.8 —~ with 
Thermal Booties. state shoe size, Special. - $1.49 pr. 





Keep Warm! Insulated Thermal Underwear 
Df Pont IN outer and inner shell with Du Pont 
DACRON  FIBERFILL uilted insulation. Full zipper 
State pase suit size. Certifi fied 
~~ phd ‘cash PRICE, Jacket and 
FOR ‘exis WARMTH. Deluxe insulated underwear suit 
similar to above except with warmest 6 oz. Dacron Fiber- 
ction-back. State suit size 2 for 
KLE nN’ rs CASH PRICE, Jacket and Pants $ 1 4.8 $28.80 
_ Enfield +38 Revolver INSULATED FULL-LACE BOOTS 
Lowest price ever 


Reverses. 
now ye 
at leas. than 1/5 the original 


Gov't cost. 6 shot. sips 


Very Good. 38 S&Ww 
ove con- 


Cash Price 
(Only $4 extra for ab 

verted to 2” snub neoret i 
extra for select grade 


; finest live molded 
ber with inner 
insulation, 





throu: 
Certified $13. 


COLT 22 DERINGER 
nift- a 





WEBLEY 38 or A5 REVOLNER 


at less tha - 

y ee original sor. t cost! 6 
a her Ah: tate Choice: 
38 5 caliber. 

Gash Price $14.95 
( 1 3 extra for select grade) 
3 yb Ammo., 96 for $4.80 


serial num- 
bers 


Pay $4.00 down $1.87 
a week for 22 weeks. 


Cash Price. per pair $39.95 


Available separately $22.50 ea. 








FRONTIER DERRINGERS ASTRA awe 9MM AUTOMATIC 


Fires 38 
9 shot. 
overall. 
“$14.95 


00° ‘nie. $4.00 


Fair to goes condition. 
ASTRA CASH PRIC 
9mm 


All Brand ll Pirst Quality. 
‘0 mmo, 


a, only 10% Down, balance 
22 weeks. plus small serv- 
ise charge. .22 WMR—$29.95 








1961 RUGER, S&W, Colt, etc. 


| 10% 


No oe 

for >It 5 

Six half moon ane in- 
r’ 


~. 95 


nd 
for 144 pg. "Seagate Catalog. $2. 70 Dow Cash 











COLT AS REVOLVER 











| IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 








| GASH OR CREDIT—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! | 





pocket trim. 6 roomy pockets! 
State choice of med. or 
size. Choice of colors: 
Loden Green, Antelope 
Unconditional Money 
WORKING Back Guarantee of $1995 
Immediate Delivery. 
drivers, construction men! (2 tor $37.00) 
or Warm Feet in Cold 
CERTIFIED 
eg A $ 88 for $23.00 
Mfr's List r 
the feta of 
Warm Feet _ Da 
Reparsices of tempe raturei 
} ’ Electric Soc 
for 
skiing foot 
ike a tiny electric 
Battery-heated wi 
ectly 


tab; knit cuffs and breast 
long length and your suit 
Brown, Hunter's Red. 
Satisfaction— plus 
Perfect for repairmen, truck 
“Northern” TRIC SOX 
Weather...Wear “Northern ELEC 
Now! Enjoy 
ay Long 
Northern’ 
hunting, 
"outdoor * work, 
mounted dir 


bottom of foot 
spicuous ~ ad wire s allow oom 
fr 


oq ew 
plete w —_ be it sus se 
tery cas 
batteries State size: S(11), 
Certified $15.95 r’s. List. Absolutely 
KLEIN'S CASH PRICE, per pair 
(2 for $23.00; 4 or more pair—$10. 
(Batteries, wanted are $1 “G0 


not ine M(12), L413). 


i. sypse 
65 pr Perfect Gift! 
each—2 required) 


if 





‘ed, nas ution, 6 shot with thumb safet Stock 
1 


p fi 
Sy finished. Weighs 712 Ibs 18” barre 
ny $2.00 Gown, balance 94¢ a week 1988 
AN SERVI metal case ctgs. (150 grain, M. V. 
7 4 1925) S56. 00 per 108 rds. es free 6 shot clips; 
or 150 grain soft-point——$2.95 per 20 rds. 


CE 





World's Greatest 
Gun Book, 
and wonderful 
Shooter's gift! 


1961 GUN DIGEST 


eerige and owned by 
KL 352 giant pages 


2: 


KLEIN’S—Dept. 0-12 


12 ed be Ky 227 W. Washington St. 


. rs «Chicago 6, Illinois 
Sporting Gooas pe BP 1885 
O Credit 


Q C.0.D. Order (Include $2.00) 


g 0 Cash Order 
RUSH: 





MY NAME 





ADDRESS 


E CREDIT CUSTOMERS: Send 10% or more Down Payment. 
You save the small service charge if balance of cash price 
is paid within 30 days. Otherwise pay balance in 22 
weekly payments, payable monthly, if you prefer. 
NEW CREDIT CUSTOMERS: Include your credit and em- 
& ployment information with Down Payment. 
CASH or C.0.D CUSTOMERS: Send check or money order 
in full, or at least $2.00 deposit on C.O.D. orders. Add 
only $ uae per any size order for postage, etc. Exception: 
Send $1.50 per rifle or barreled action for postage. 2&é 
poet Se A handg zuns and ammo shipped via ‘“‘Express 
a arges Collect.’ 
HANDGUN PURCHASERS: Please send signed statement 
stating that you are 21 or over, not an alien, have not 
been convicted of a crime, not under indictment, not a 
fugitive from justice or a drug addict. 

















~ *47° 
FRONTIER’ SIX SHOOTER 
REVOLVER 


This is the first time in twenty years that an exact 
copy of Col. Colt's Frontier Six Shooter Revolver has 

been offered at such a low price. Don't settle for a watered 

down or midget version of the real thing 

Now you can have the original gun at @ price you can afford 

Really the most beautiful Frontier Six-Shooter revolver you have § 
ever seen. Excellent for hunting, plinking, home pro 
tection or fast draw 


Special low price of 
Bive steel finish. 22 SLLR Caliber $4750 4 
Full 40 oz. weight. 5%” BBL | 


FRONTIER DERRINGER 
$19% 





Beautiful heavy leather outfit. Not a 
kit, but complete and ready to strap 
on. Special low, low unheard of price 
at only $12.50. Send belt size. Choice 
of black or natural tan. Comes in 22 
cal. bullet loops only. $1.00 extra for 
any other caliber 
SPECIAL 


gun for police officers 


All guns smpped express 
Shipping charges cotlect 


PRICES FOR DERRINGER PISTOLS AND ACCESSORIES 
mish... R --» $19.95 





Standard Model Blue Fi 





NOW IN 
KITS—TOO U.S. Pat. #2616566 


SAFE-LOCK GUN KACKS 
THE GUNS AND AMMUNITION ARE LOCKED IN 


Handsome, sturdy gun racks safely lock guns in attrac. 
. clean- 


unlocks drawer and guns. Children-proof. Foolproof. Com- 
plete, in hand-rubbed, honey-tone knotty pine, or lovely 
maple or mahogany finish, a 
4-Gun Rack—-24"x28”" (Shown) $19.95 in Kit $11.95 
6-Gun Rack—24"x40" (Taller) $29.95 in Kit $17.95 
3-Gun Rack—24"x21” (No drawer) $13.50 in Kit $8.50 
4 Gun and 6 Gun Racks Exp. Chaos. Col. : 

(3 Gun Rack and All Kits Ppd. Add 5% West of Miss.) 
IN COMPLETE KITS for easy home assembly. Prefitted, 
drilled, sanded, ready to finish. Simple instructions. 
large New Free Catalog--600 Pcs.—Complete or in Kits 


Immediate Delivery YIELD HOUSE 


Money-Back Guarantee Dept. OL 12-0, No. Conway, N.H. 


2 Uf der 4 f P 
TRI 


START TO TALK TURKEY at once with this 
mouth-operated Turkey Call that fits in the 
palm of the hand. Complete range of live- 
sounding calls. With instructions, $5. Record 
with live turkey sounds for practice (45 
rpm.), $1. Ppd. Write for literature. Leon’s 
Shop, R. Street, Dept. OL-12, Lexington, Va. 


SOFT AND YET STRONG are these half- 
slipper, half-shoe deerskin loafers. Double- 
thick deerskin uppers; rugged, flexible cow- 
hide leather soles. Cushion inner soles for 
that “walking on air’ feeling. Saddle tan, 
6-12. $11.30 ppd. Deerskin Trading Post, 
Rt. 1 at 114, Dept. OD-12, Danvers, Mass. 


Cuiiinu Shopping 


ENOUGH POWER TO VIEW a field of 525 
ft. at 1,000 yds. is provided by this compact 
wide-angle 7 power monocular. 25 mm. front 
lens. 3” x 214"; weighs 7 oz. Pigskin carry- 
ing case with straps. $19.95 plus $1 pstg. & 
ins. United Binocular Co., Dept. OL-120, 
9043 South Western Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


TO THE LAST DETAIL the scale models of a 
Mercedes, BMW and Yolkswagen that can 
be assembled from this three-in-one kit ac- 
curately follow the originals. Precision steer- 
ing, rubber tires, free-wheeling; go 15 mph. 
All parts and tools, $7.95 ppd. Robert 
Gerard, Dept. OL, 333 E. 50 St., N. Y., N. Y. 








FINGER WARMER 


A cold trigger finger is no fonger fo 
an excuse for poor marksmanship. os 
Keep warm at sub-zero with world’s Ky. Res. add 3% 
smallest electric blanket powered by 2 mercury bat- 
teries Lightweight, attaches magnetically to metal 
part of the 9 


THE GIBBS COMPANY, Richmond Kentucky 








FOR INDUSTRY OR HO 
8’ TILT ARBOR 
POWER SAW 


SOLD DIRECT ¢ 

FACTORY-TO-YOU ®! 

AT BARGAIN PRICE 

BLADE TILTS ~ TABLE STAYS LEVEL 

Heavy duty all cast iron 

and steel construction. 

Precision ground cast iron Comp. 

table. Price includes mas- 

sive cast mitre gauge and Less Blade 

patented motor drive that fits any motor. Does every- 

thing same as saws costing 5 times as much—cross 

cuts, rips, bevels, mitres, dadoes, cuts compound 

angles. Adjustable depth of cut: 0” to 214”. SPECIAL 

BARGAIN—No dealers involved. You buy direct from 

factory. Brand new—sent to you in factory sealed car- 

tons. Advanced production techniques—exclusive pat- 

ents—and your enthusiastic reception in putting 

480,000 in use makes this surprising low price pos- 

sible. FAMOUS MONEY BACK GUARANTEE —Try this 

famous saw 10 days. If not completely delighted — 

FOR ANY REASON—return for immediate refund. SENT 

EXPRESS COLLECT—Send check or M.0. $2.00 deposits 

on C.0.D.’s. We reserve right to refund money if stock 

is exhausted. Avoid disappointment. Order right now! 

AMERICAN MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 
Royersford 15, Pa. 
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Amaze Your Friends With 


LITE-A-DRINK 


Pourer Lights Up When 
You Tip The Bottle 


Newest ideo in bor accessories. 
Colorful plastic pourer actually 
becomes lighted when you tip 
the bottle. Red, blue, orange, 
ivory or green. Your choice of 
two light-up greetings: “Drink 
Up, Say When, Good Luck, 
Cheers, Bottoms Up.” Great gift 
idea. 


Complete with two pen 98 

light batteries and bulb 

LITE-A-DRINK, INC. 
628 Allen, Waterloo, lowa 














Surplus ARCTIC BOOTS 
Now $5.99 e roe te) 


Wow~—Here’s a Bargain! New, Genuine 
Surplus 12 inch Arctic Boots—Guaranteed 
farm—Gov’t Cost, $18.85! Triple thick = 

**WATERPROOFED’’ Wool felt uppers, ———" 

feit midsoles and insoles—Tough rubber outersoles, wear 
like iron! Light, comfortable~ARCTIC TESTED—Warm as 
a Furnace—Ideal for ICE FISHING, HUNTING, WINTER 
WORK, ETC, Style as illustrated. Additional information on 
request. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back! Fits sizes 
9 to 514%. Rush your order while they last! SERVICE SUR- 
PLUS, Box 5466, Dept. 1-012 








+ Minneapolis 8, Minn. 








GET THIS FAMOUS 
FILSON CRUISING COAT 
Long-wearing, comfortabie! 
Thru Your Local Dealer 
For a complete description 
write to €. €. FILSON CO. 
Maritime Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Since 1897 











MOSQUITOS / MOTHS / MILLERS / 


KILL FLIES / GMATS / FISH FLIES / ETC. 


USES WO CHEMICALS, GASES, ETC. 
No insect recovery. Harmless. Guaran- 
teed. Built to last 25 years. Beautiful 
outdoor lighting. Plug into any 110 
volt socket. Very 








Save up to 44 off retail prices ot comparable accordions! 
, 5-DAY FREE TRIAL 


Buy Direct from world’s Largest Dealer! 

comparoour low Importer-to- Youprices! 

yyou save! Over 30 models —fin- 

juine Italian es! New, easier 

terms! Bonus Gifts Free. Rush name and 
address for FREE Color Catalog 

Direct Importer -to-You prices. 
nm Corporation of America 
agoAv., Dept. 0120 Chicago22 


Now..Learn to Shoot Doubles 





MELCO Double HAND TRAP 


Learn to shoot by shooting! Here's a 
hand trap which permits you to throw $ 25 
POST 


one or two standard clay targets right 
or /eft handed. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send check or money order. PAID 
MELCO WOOD PRODUCTS + GENEVA2, N.Y. : 





FOR THIS kM 

Make money. Know how to break and 

train horses or ponies. Write today for 

this book FREE, together with special 

offer of a course-in Animal Breeding. If 

- you are interested in Gaiting and Riding the 
saddle horse, check here ( ). Do it today—now. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 2812-p, Pleasant Hill, Ohie 





for Indoor and Outdoor Life 


Karn 
pase le 
THE MOST PRECISE METHOD of keeping a 
tie in place is this Slide-Rule Tie Bar that 
actually works. Authentic miniature of a 
real slide rule down to the last calibra- 
tion. In 24 karat gold plate, $1.65 ppd. 
In sterling silver, $4.40 ppd. Sunset House, 
265 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


DELUXE MODEL 
Ventilated $24.75 
Standard $21.75 


SUPER MODEL 
Ventilated 


GET RIGHT ON TARGET in your own home 
Standard 


with this Detroit Bullet Trap that enables se- 
rious shooting practice in basement or ga- 
rage. Models for every type of shooter from 
$9.95 to $57.50. Write for “Home Range” 
brochure. Detroit Bullet Trap Co., Dept. OL- 

1, 1436 E. Davis St., Arlington Heights, lil. 


POLY+MATIC 
Two Models 
#1—MOD to FULL 
#2—IMP CYL to MOD 


Both models change 
setting automatically 


TRIGGER FINGERS STAY WARM and yet 
ready for instant use with these Jiffy-Shot 
Hunting Mittens. Genuine deerskin lined 
with wool. Trigger-finger flap for right or 
left handers. Choice of red or natural. Small, 
medium ond large. $7.45 ppd. A. L. Farrell, 
Dept. OL, 775 Park Ave., Bloomfield, Conn. 


FROM LONDON TO TOKYO the time may 
differ—but this remarkable Global Wrist- 
watch will tell what it is instantly. Movable 
outside ring lists 24 famous cities. Jeweled 
anti-magnetic Swiss movement, sweep hand, 
leather strap. $12.95 ppd. Park Galleries, 
wi Ol-12, 103 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 








SAVE $13.00 


Electric Shaver Sale. Brand new Shavers, 
latest models, fully guaranteed and com- 


plete with all attachments. Add 50c 

extra for postage for each shaver ordered. 

-= MEN'S MODELS jer. 6t. 

’” NORELCO — SPEEDSHAVER....$24.95 $13. 95 

REMINGTON — ROLL-A-MATIC $26.95 $14.95 

SCHICK—3-SPEED $28.50 $15.95 
NORELCO—SPEEDSHAVER, NEW 

MODEL, with Floating Heads.....$29.95 $16.95 

All orders mailed within 24 hrs. Complete refund will be 

made, if you are not fully satisfied. Send check or M.O. to: 

BROOKS, DEPT. 28, BOX 212, ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 


15” BOWIE KNIFE 
ea 





BIG 15” 

e i yourself Bowlte Knife. Fine steel blade 11” long 
wid 

enc magh 


on 


on 
game. This is definitely the ideal outdoorsmans 
tool, Limited ———— ory offer 


Send $2.98 to: 
BOWIE KNIFE, 





Delaware City 6, Delaware. 


| Make Rubber Stamps for BIG PAY 


“" Need more money? Earn $30-350 
a week, spare time, at home mak- 
3 ing rubber stamps for offices, fac- 
Z tories, individuals. Hundreds of 
uses. Hundreds of prospects—ev- 
erywhere. Right in your own com- 
munity. Turn out special stamps for 
names, addresses, notices, prices, etc., 
in minutes with table-top machine. We 
furnish everything. Rush card today for 
free facts. No salesmen will call. 





_Rubber Stamp Div.,1512 JarvisAve., Dept. R-49-P, Chicago 26 _ 





OWN THE WORLD'S FINEST POCKET PISTOL! 
BERETTA PANTHER 
NEW 25 CAL. FEATHERWEIGHT—9 SHOT 
Sensational Beretta Panther corries more 
cartridges for its size ond weight thon 
other pocket pistols. Always dependable, 

reliable and accurate. Fits pocket or purse. $2 00 

FREE! Genuine Leather Holster ‘4. tive, Poort Nts. 37.50 
++eOrder by Mail Today! creme —Peort dh. 43.50 

Send $5.00 down, bal. C.0.D, 15 sete Op (5) 3.85 

has GODFREY IMPORT CORP. Dept. OL-12, 261 BROADWAY, N.Y. 8,N.Y 





ARMS COLLECTOR 


208 page oye 
book with more than 1600 
items photo-illustrated, de- 
scribed and priced. Ameri- 
can, European Firearms and 
— Weapons — ail for 
sale. Send $1 — refunded 
with first purchase. 


~ 


THE MUSEUM fe} 
HISTORICAL ARMS 


Dept. U * 1038 Alton Road + Miami Beac ) Fla, 





An Excellent Christmas Gift 
War Surplus! American-Made 7x50 Binoculars 


. For Hunters, Campers, Vacationists! 
savings! Brand 
clear viewing——-7 power. Every opti- 
An excellent 
night glass—the size recommended 
for satellite viewing Individual eve 
focus. Exit pupil 7mm Ave rox. fleld 
at 1,000 yds. is 376 Carr ying 
ease included Americ ie 72s 
normally cost $195. Our w ar 
price saves you real money 


Stock No. 1533-DE onty $55.00 pstpd. 


Surplus 


(Tax included) 





Send Check or M.O.--Satisfaction Guaranteed! 





FREE CATALOG-DE 


144 Pages! Over 1000 Bargains! 
Huge plection of lenses. prisms 
surplus optical instruments. parts ar 
accessories. Telescopes. microscopes. 
noculars, science arid math le arming a 
teaching aids. Request Catalog DE 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC Co. 
BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 








THROW AWAY 
YOUR OARS! 


Get the Big Ones! Amazing one-hand Hydro 
» Fin leaves one hand free to troll. Make |! 

your boat glide like a swan, swift, silent, due to unique engineering 

principle. Sr can operate. Praised by fishermen, duckhunters, 

sailboaters. 5-Day No-cost trial convinces. Send for 

free booklet. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


HYDRO-Fi 17523 Mack Ave. — 


Detroit 24, Mich. 90,000 








| 
| 
| 
| 


IMP CYL 


$27.95 ea 


e@ TRUE PATTERNS —for more clean kilis 
e A FULL GAME BAG—less wasted ammo 
@ DUCKS-QUAIL-SKEET — with the same gun 


Every shotgun is equipped with one single “in-built” 
or “fixed choke” which limits your shooting activity. 
With no provision to change the degree of constriction 
your shotgun contains, you are limited to effective 
shof patterns at only one distance. De-nding on the 
range, wingshooting under these concitions becomes a 
rigid test of marksmanship or a matter of luck, rather 
than an enjoyable sport. 
A Poly-Choke eliminates this one range problem by 
paying off with the correct pellet spread for effective 
shot pctterns and more “‘clean kills’ at any range. 
WHAT DEGREE OF CHOKE DOES YOUR SHOTGUN CONTAIN? 
MODIFIED FULL 


20 yds-.oo tight 20 yds—tootight 20 yds—too tight 

30 yds—CLEAN KILL 30 yds—too tight 30 yds—too tight 

35 yds—too thin 35 yds—CLEAN KILL 35 yds—too tight 

40 yds—too thin 40 yds—too thin 40 yds—CLEAN KILL 
And now compare PATTERN CONTROL 


with a POLY-CHOKE equipped gun 


20 30 35 rs 
THE PERFECT COMBINATION OF CHOKE AND 
LOAD GIVES YOU THE MOST EFFECTIVE PATTERN 
FOR A CLEAN KILL AT ANY RANGE. 





POLY-CHOKE GUNNER’S GUIDE 

The precision, compass-like in- 
strument that safely points the 
way home, with special bit for 
easy a in the stock of 
your gun $4.95. 





Mail — THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY, INC. 
HH 1252 Tunxis St., Hartford 1, Conn. 


FREE ! 


Please send me free (] Wingshooter’s Handbook; 
C Poly-matic folder; [) gun barre! mailing carton 


Wingshooter's Handbook 
written for scatterguaners 
by experts 

a 
te 


34 




















=~, AVOID THAT 
LONG oo” 


Sf 


with the 


LUG-ALL 
WINCH-HOIST 


% TON 
CAPACITY 


$29.50 


DOUBLE 
CAPACITY 
with 


) | Pulley Block 
. $36.75 
4 Plus $1.00 Post 
. E. of Miss. River. ®Y 
\\$2.00 W. of Miss. River 


\ 3 HUNTERS—FISHERMEN—CAMPERS go | 
anywhere with confidence. Lightweight 
Lug-All s free cars from bogs, mud, 
sand, snow, ice in a JIFFY. Sturdy 
WEIGH aluminum alloy parts, steel hooks 
and 15 ft. of strong aircraft 
FROM cable. Easy to use, attach 
7 hoist to tree, post or steel 
LBS. stake and get away in minutes. 
Also Ideal For 
. mtn 7 ¢ Hoisting Animals 
« Moving Fallen Trees 
e All Lifting—Lowering—Pulling Jobs 


tHe LUG-ALL company 


(DEPT. 12) , HAVERFORD 2, PENNA. 








BOOT BUDDY dries and warms all types of 
footwear (ski and hunting boots, shoes, 
boots), from teen age thru adult sizes. Plugs 
into any 115 volt outlet. Mild, uniform 
heat can’t harm leather. Light weight 
rugged construction, vented for air circula- 
tion, built-in element with cord. Guaranteed. 
Money refunded if not fully satisfied. 
Order now for Christmas! Pair, complete, 
$7.95 postpaid. Check or money order. 


OLYMPIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


DEPT. D-3 
2732 Upton Ave. So. . Minneapolis 16, Minn 





SIX-CELL 


\POWER HOUSE! 


Its piercing beam cuts 
through darkness like 
an arrow in flight! 


» OPTIONAL ACCESSORIES: for p 
» efficiency of HI-BRED Fiashitent! 
@ Hi Bred itteries; ocx 
strength, longer lastin 6, 
-49; 25, 5.25; 50, $10. 00 
Shoulder ‘Sting. genuine 
» leather, xten- 


clad switch. 
ermen, hunters, travelers, doc- 
tors, poiice, truck drivers, sale 
men Vital home protection: 
spots prowlers from _hedside 
Mode! #905—$5 95 each; 
/$11.50 
BILL BOA:MAN & CO. 
244 Maple St., Dept. 31, Bainbridge, Ohio 


ee 7 


WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL FLASHLIGHT! 
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RECORDS FROMTHE PAST provide the orig- 
inal family coat of arms for more than 100,- 
000 British and European surnomes that can 
be emblazoned on these oak wall shields. 
Full color relief; 12” x 14”. Custom-made. $25 
ppd. (returned if name not traceable) York 
Insignia, Ltd., Albany Hall, York, England. 


NEITHER RAIN NOR SNOW nor other 
finish-destroying elements can affect your 
car with this heavy gauge vinyl plastic 
“portable garage”. Elasticized bottom to 
hold securely. State make and model. $9.50 
ppd. Extra heavy, $11.50. Cryder Sales, 
Dept. G-70, Box 79, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 


CARRY DEER MORE EASILY by using this new 
back-saving and carcass-saving Deer Tow- 
boggan. Keeps animal in the same clean, 
whole and tidy condition it was when shot. 
Folds into its own compact container weigh- 
ing less than 2% Ibs. $4.95 ppd. Booklet. 
Deer Tow, College Hwy., Southwick, Mass. 


FAMOUS DATES IN HISTORY fill one of the 
2 columns provided in this 1861-1961 Civil 
War Centennial Calendar. Separate blank 
column is for your own daily use in 1961. 
Also contains statistics, battle maps, quota- 
tions. $2 ppd.; 5 for $8.95. Civil War Press, 
Dept. OL, 380 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


KEEP OUT THE COLD with this thermal-insu- 
lated Alaskan wolf fur hooded parka. Dou- 
ble-ply nylon shell with warm-as-toast “‘Da- 
cron” fiberfill quilted insulation. Tan, red, 
yellow or navy blue. All sizes for men or 
women. $15.99 ppd. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 
Dept. O, 227 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


LISTEN TO THE SOUND of the alarm on 
this radium dial Vest Pocket Alarm Watch 
and you will be surprised at the powerful 
tone. Back of case opens for standing up- 
right. Made in Switzerland. Handy on sport- 
ing trips. $9.95 ppd. Seaport Traders, Dept. 
5, 1221 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


STAMPS OF THE STATES admitted to the 
union at the time of their achieving state- 
hood make up this collection of 32 scarce 
large-size anniversary commemoratives. In- 
cludes the new Alaska and Hawaii airmails. 
A collection-building group. 25¢ ppd. Gar- 
celon Stamp Co., Dept. COL, Calais, Maine. 


GOOD TIMES ON ICE for youngsters from 
4 to 8 years old can be provided by these 
Hans Brinker ice skates imported from Hol- 
land, Strap on securely over boots or shoes. 
Swedish steel blade, beechwood skate deck. 
Specify shoe size. $2.50 pr. ppd. The Wind- 
mill, Dept. L, P. O. Box 107, Darien, Conn. 








for Indoorand ?* 00 se" WESTERN HAIG aa con > LIVE BAIT 


paid 


“ } 
Outdoor Life » This small bore gun shoots 12 cal z 4 
se A f iv lead bullets fired by small 14 mg 
4 Fog ; ‘powder charge. Not a CO, gun! You'll 
; i ~ \ like the handsomelines, grip, and bal- 
Foo A B e C D 





J ance. Western in style, but patented 
"ball and cap action allows this low price 


934" steel barrel in knurled styrene stock, overall 100 for99¢ 100for99¢ 100for99¢ 100 for 9S¢ 


14" istol # to fracti 
Fee eee ee eee oecin | MOUSEES GOLDEN SuLvER  coLecn Gee 


of the cost of large caliber firearms.Comes with 
50 bullets. Satisfaction guaranteed.Send $3 to: | ‘Wiggly action GRUBS WIGGLERS (POD) GRUBS 


HAIG MFG. CO., Box E-40, Alhambra, Calif. | Jumbocrane Year round Preferred by Each pod con- 
fly larva live hait fish and many tains one or 
Keeps in- Calif. beetle fishermen to more small 
U. S. GOVERNMENT—UNUSED | definitely larva. Tempts other grubs round deer fly 


MOUNTAIN- HIKING and HUNTING refrigerated. all fish. Blue bottle larva. Open 
fly larva pods as needed. 
B Oo Oo ij Ss | | ANY 300 FOR $2.50 600 FOR $4.75 


FOR ALL CLOSE WORK this self-illuminat- WITH RUBBER CLEAT SOLES | | 
, . j Reinforced with Philips Screws E CONRAD’S FOR JIG LURES | 


ing magnifier enlarges objects 5 times their Designed for rugged wear. j 5 Ser 99 
i i i “tyi , Fer use on skis, ice, wet | | ‘or cM 
actual size. Especially handy in fly-tying, a on oe Stkinet \ i ? Va) 
ype : 











stamp & coin collecting and outdoor study. } hunting. For Gentlemen | | 
: Farmers Etc. Feit inner- | | | “= 
Powerful imported ground lens. Operates saben. Yeu. qrode teatnee. | | 
on standard batteries. $2.95 ppd. Lee Prod- | Famous Mfrs: Freeman, vega 
ettleton, ete. ill pay / 
ucts, Dept. OL-12, 103 Park Ave.,N. Y.,N. Y. dor heimdnieed & thonennt / 
| times over . . . Specify 





shoe size when ordering. 


Enclose outline of right foot also. Laces included. Minnesota gold bugs, slim jim, aero jig, bucktail jig 


fishing. Size 6 to 10 hooks. Terrific tantalizers when 
used with or without grubs. 


BIG SPECIAL: 24 ASSORTED JIG 
KILLERS IN PLASTIC BOX... F $3.99 B 


35 for handling 
We Pay Postage Send Check or M.O. No C.0.D.’ 


Pe lomm ie Vell, iceese) tel Fe usie). | 
83 Chambers St 








OUR PRICE $9.95 plus 75¢ | | and Minnesota teaser spider. All famous for winter 
Ook. $35 | 
: | 
| 








aaa aay | COMPLETE WINTER FISHING 
FOLDING BINOCULARS | ROD AND REEL KIT $3.98 


Special *1- .00 


only 
Compete with case. ie ay | You'll find this 
Lightweight, Imported g a swell extra er 
Precision Polished ’ — | rod and reel ZA 
Lenses . Ready to ge 7 an | for summer ; 
. v ¥ | give you greater en- a Hl H 4 $14 95 
SAFETY ON THE ROAD begins with this | joyment in your trav- ‘i. | | Complete , 
. : : . : } els, fishing, hunting §} . | fi 
new Tire-Aid automatic tire inflator and | aoe sport piano < Fume hee a 
fire extinguisher. Special chemical in refill- Folds to fit your shirt 7 | / Fiberglas jigging rod Auger 
able container inflates flat tires in seconds ae a have thems with you at all times. Idea with well ma Ps jigging \ 
without tools. Also dries wet ignition parts | for Sportsmen! Ideal for Gifts! a reel, 75 feet of nylon mon — 
. * | dines set of 5 choice winter 
instantly. $5.95 ppd. Tire-Aid Sales, Dept. Order Now! DUKE IMPORTS het anata makdiaie and 
OL, 833 Gunnison Rd., York, Pennsylvania. 4635 Sunset Bivd. Los Angeles 27, Calif. | snelled hooks, sinkers, 2 perfect 
a —— sphere bobbers, all in plastic box 
$6 retail value 


a | J 4 \Rop AND REEL SEPARATELY $1.98 
HITS Lik a“ i] — ~ 
KAAS RASOITS, SOUR ° || SWEDISH ICE AUGER $14.95 
Powerful. silent, adi ‘ 
For hunting, taroet » (ote | "3 mous “‘Eminent’’ ice auger made in 
touting pests f ‘ ¢ thenburg. Sweden with best Swedish 
‘ steel blade. Cuts full 6 inch hole thru 
| 39 inches of ice in 25 seconds 
Nickeled rod, bakelite handle and 
grips. Leather blade guard. Portable 
Sisnes meet od oy ' | | Unquestionably the best auger mace 


m1 
GU 
Nat’! sir ngshot Agen. t ri 
WAMO MFG. CO. Box 1s- = con aanetes ‘Cautt. | J INSULATED BUCKET 
FREE catalog on crossbows, unives, games, pistols. etc. | Perfect insulator — better than vac- 
cree ——_—___— —— uum bottles! Minnows stay live in 
‘ coldest, hottest weather. Hundreds 


TOUGH COATING OF VINYL adds a rugged || SNOWSHOES ‘ = | | of other uses. 


temperature and terrain-proof surface to $4.99 (rs, 

these twill-backed hunting pants. Reinforced Guaranteed Bargain Offer! 

front, cuffs and pockets; double seat. Full raping. were epee Kenn 

cut with high rise. Send waist size, inseam Seete Sacer enn a 
; str b 

length. $14.95 ppd. Outdoor Outfitters Co., with weather-proof cord. lac. 


ings. Fits all shoe sizes (Makes Ideal Original Xmas 
Dept. Ol, P. O. Box 214, New Hartford, N. Y. Gift). Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Fast 


y 
24-hr. shipment. Rush your order while they last. 


SERVICE SURPLUS 80% 5466 Dept. 0-12 





stpaid. The only way to go thru ice 
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CONRAD’S SURPRISE BOX 
| Hot is a big surprise every time! Each 
ox different, 10 to 15 items. Beautiful 
lures, spinners. flies. ete. Your choice (a) 


START spinning, (b) fly fishing, (c) general, (d) 


COLLECTING oy salt water 
NOW! : K-3 Junior (over $3 retail) 


) Colt Cobra 38 , : K-6 Senior (over $6 retail) 
K-12 Super (over $15 retail) 
AUTHENTIC S_ HANDY COUPON, SEND CASH, i, CHECK, M.O) 


Japanese Nambu REPLICAS —- == = «= == oe 
italian Brevettata Reproduced f) Acty: He-man ‘ ‘ “Box | 989 Dept. 257 

Beipom Lions Balance. Mace ot trophies for " ‘CONRAD COMPANY Minneapolis 40. Minn. 
Colt 45 tomatic Solid Cast Alum Den, Rumpus PLEASE SEND QUAN. ITEM AMOUNT 
FAR FROMTHE USUAL type of vehicle is this |} OSéw 38 Police Special Gunmetal Black —_ ROOM, Cabin, Etc. cs CONRAD’S 
Weasel “Sportsman” that goes through mud, UNCLES—FATHERS—GRANDFATHERS 

- This is your opportunity to have a truly novel PAYS 

swamps, water, small trees and hills others | gift sent to that Nephew, Son or Grandson living POSTAGE 
would find impossibie. Makes off-the-road } In pay ne, Te ieeaiaiies: pialiélt wenilanelin 
traveling easy. $2,571.75 F.O.B. Dela. Other Send us your order. We'll mail for Christmas arrival. Name 
end 10 ey for illustrated folder. 


models available. Write for brochure. Con- cae anes ee S Dent 0.12. Ben s0e8 
solidated Industries, Dept. OL, Dover, Dela. Long y oo 10, California Address 
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Adjust. 
Hammer 


foiust. NEW '61 MODEL 


27 1 


Just roteeees) Gonsstiona new "61 Model Vest wants 

Rosco shoots bot .22 short and tong ammo. 

GeeDINGecY MCCORATE! Terrific for target eee ine. 
n Ss a home defense weapon. E 


am 
ad ustabie toe 
-rified barrel and blade: 
ter . 25 


c 
7.50 yo By A. and vicinity, “please pur- 


our new pope 


ept. OL-12, 1221 S. Grand Ave. 
Seaport Traders, Inc. Cos angeles 15. Calli. 


DEER HUNTERS! 


RIFLESCOPE 
$9.95 Fat noun 





CHOICE OF POWER—2'eX, 4X or 6X. Features coated 

prec. em optles throughout, color corrected, long ev« 
y internal adjustments. Wide field 

100 yas 2%X U.S. Mfg. Easy to install, fits 

350 U & Bain rifle makes incl. Enfield 
ORDE R NOW! Only $9.95 ppd. incl. FREE mount 

Send cash, check or M.O. COD’s require $5 deposit. Add 

$1. for Air Mail. Be sure to snecify make & model of 
rifle, plus indicate scope power for riflescope. Imm 





diate Delivery! Guaranteed Satisfaction 
PAN TECHNICS, LTD. 


1230 Pan Technics Bidg., Encinitas 31, Calif. 


KEEPS YOU WARM ON THE COLDEST DAYS! 
100% All Wool U.S. Navy 


TOQUE DICKEY 


ay GUARANTEED NEW NEVER USED 
A real comfort in Cold and 
Damp weather. Fits everyone, 
Men, Women and Children. 
Keeps Ears, Neck and Chest 
warm. Soft, Durable, Flexible, 
Comfortable. Converts any 
jacket to a parka. 
No A REAL $3.50 VALUE! 
coD's. Only $1.00 ppd « Spec. 6 for $5.00 ppd. 


A. L. ROBBINS, Dept. A-21, 36 Bowery, N.Y.C. 13 
Name 
Address 
City te 





FOR THAT NEW LOOK IN YOUR CAR 
¢ EASY TO 
INSTALL 
* DURABLE, 
WASHABLE 
Auto seat cover built of 
DACRON for LON & 
ROUGH WEAR. Will resist 
oo atment without 
installation 


LOW price of $2.98 per seat (Value—up to $4.98). 
Comes in split style or solid ave for front seat and 
le for rear seat. ORD NOW. LIMITED 
ITIES available in ae Ses color combina- 


Set $5.75. 
Add "25e postage. 
10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
CRYDER SALES CORP. 


Dept os ng 
Box 79 WHITESTONE 57, . 











Throw Away That Old-Fashioned 


that fails to hold, can 
lead to Double Hernia 


ed 
ALANCED Sur’ 
both sides at no extra cost 
Dept. 9-T, FRED 2. MILLER 
Hagerstown, Mary! 











NO WIRES ARE NEEDED to get a clean and 
comfortable shave anywhere with this cord- 
less electric razor. Self-sharpening rotary 
blades. Works on standard 1% volt bat- 
teries. With carrying case, cleaning brush 
and batteries, $10.95 ppd. J & J Specialty 
Sales, 4119 Cynthia St., Wichita Falls, Tex 


JUST A SMALL AMOUNT of this gasoline 
stabilizer called “Sta-Bil’ can keep the fuel 
in your lawn mower or outboard motor from 
causing trouble. Prevents ‘“‘gumming up” t 
insure instant starting. Permits storage of 
motor without draining. $1.98 ppd. Bulin 
Co., Dept. L, 912 Ernst Ct., Chicago 11, Ill. 


il ie | 


WELL KNOWN FOR ACTION are these pre- 
cise scale models of 2 classic American can- 
nons, the Revolutionary War field howitzer 
and Civil War naval cannon. Solid iron-cast 
carriages, heavy brass barrels complete to 
touchholes. 5” long. $4.95 ea.; $7.95 pr. ppd. 
Park Products, Dept. OL, 509 E. 80th St., N. Y. 


MANY AND VARIED USES can be found for 
this 38” wide water-repellent camouflage 
netting. Useful for making duck blinds, 
hunting cloths, boat coverings, mosquito 
protection. 10 yds. (minimum order), 39¢ 
yd.; 100 or more yds., 35¢ yd. Add 50¢ hdig. 
Ajo Trading Corp., 83 Chambers St., N. Y. 7. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


HE ATPAL 


TO GET HEAT INSTANTLY in’ cabin or duck 
blind this steel-with-aluminum “Heat Pal” 
serves as combination heater and stove. 
Volume of glowing heat provided can be 
adjusted. Smoke-proof and odorless. 11” 
high, weighs 5 Ibs. $19.95. Empire, Dept. 
OL, 140 Marbledale Rd., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


FIND OUT THE DISTANCE you have walked 
by taking this Marathon Pedometer along 
with you in your pocket. Measures up to 25 
miles automatically. Slight pressure on crown 
returns indicator to zero. Needs no attach- 
ments, winding or extra gadgets. $8.95 ppd. 
Godfrey Corp., 261 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


Hixch Qualit 


MILD AND MELLOW BLENDS of tobacco go 
into the 4 separate packs of full-size cigars 
that make up this 20-cigar sampler. All 4 
packs, including Havana blends, $1 ppd. 
Free catalog lists your favorite nationally 
advertised brands. Silver Rod Sales, Dept. 
312, 14 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


QUITE A WIDE RANGE of light intensity is 
offered by this 6-cell “Variable Beam” flash- 
light that can be regulated from dim to super- 
bright. Curved 4/2” reflector produces light 
beam with concentrated spot. Heavy chrome 
finish. 172” long. $8.30 ppd. Bill Boatman 
& Co., Dept. OL-120, Bainbridge, Ohio. 
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for Indoor and Outdoor Life 


GUARD AGAINST GUN MISHAPS by keep- 
ing your trigger under the lock and key of 
this M. B. Trigger Guard. Compietely covers 
trigger; interferes with most loading mecha- 
nisms. Finest grade leather adjusts to fit gun 
(state if lever action). $4.50 ppd. Dale 
Enterprises, Dept. OL, Box 42, Durham, N. C. 


BEST FACE-SAVING IDEA to come along in 
many a coid season is this softest suede 
doeskin “Protect-O-Mask’’. Gives protection 
from wind, rain, sleet and hail. Covers en- 
tire face; keeps ears snug and warm. Lined 
with light chamois. $1.49 ppd. The Surplus 
Store, Dept. L, 1200 19th St., Granite City, Ill. 


ONE QUARTER PER DAY keeps this self- 
starting Perpetual Calendar Bank up to date 
and well on its way towards a substantial 
sum of ready cash. Date changes only 
when coin is deposited to insure saving. 
$2.25 ea.; 3 for $6.50. Ppd. Leecraft, Dept. 
OLE, 300 Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


HUNDREDS OF NEW ITEMS have been added 
to the 1961 edition of the 576-page “’Shoot- 
er’s Bible’. A comprehensive reference book 
on every phase of firearms. Includes latest 
prices, models and improvements in shooting 
products from all over. $2.50 ppd. Stoeger 
Arms, Dept. OL, 45-18 Court Sq., L.I.C., N. Y. 


NEAT AS BOUND VOLUMES are the dozen 
issues of OUTDOOR LIFE that can be stored 
in these specially designed and engraved slip 
cover cases. Protects magazines from dust, 
folded corners and loss. Sturdy and durable 
leatherette. $4 ea. ppd. The Binder Mart, 
P.O. Box 7413, Ludium Branch, Miami 55, Fla. 


THIS SAW FOLDS DOWN into its own hard- 
wood handle after being used to dress a 
deer, build a duck blind or cut just about 
anything. Useful at home for meat, frozen 
foods, pruning. Carbon steel blade; 18” 
overall. Imported. $2.95 ppd. Fold-A-Saw, 
Dept. OL-12, Box 1945, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


SOLES THAT TAKE HOLD of any surface to 
end slipping and sliding make these leath- 
er-lined boots ideal for all outdoor pur- 
poses. Insulated for sub-zero weather; 
water-resistant. Hand-made in Italy. Sizes 
6-12, $25.95. Free brochure. Fabiano Shoe 
Co., Dept. OL, South Sta., Boston 10, Mass. 





er years of storage U 
sort finally released Row fine 
Geunios Model 1917 
revolvers 45 Cal. 51/2” 
45 Auto Ctges. with 2 moon clips 
Wainut Grips, High Grade Steel on 
Gov't Specifications. Factory List $70.00 
FREE 6—1t2 Moon Clips 
Vv G Cond. $29.95, Select $36.95. 
Cone _ Positive Model 38 Special 
al BBL. Blue Weight 23 oz. 
Sheek * trigger, square butt, latest model, Reg. price $72.50, 
Hudsons Price Very Good Used Cond. C.H.B. Select. $39.65. 
SURPLUS MILITARY AMMO G.I. ALL $7. - PER 100. 


6.5 m/m_ Swedish Mauser or Dateh Hembrug—7 m/m or 6.5 


m/m LItalian—7.65 m/m Belg. or Arg. Ma malty > m French 
MAS—7.62 Russian-s m/m Lebel 8 m/m Maus +06 Govt. —3 
M 1 Carbine—30/40 Krag.—9 m/m Lager, Ete.. “s7. 50 per 100. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE & LIST 


Hudson Sporting Goods Co., L-52 Warren Street. N.Y. C 
C.H.BERTSCHINGER. Sole Owner No C.O.D.s 
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BUCKSKIN 
Slipcover Shirt 


The perfect shirt 
for men who love 
the out-of-doors. 
Handsome and 
hard wearin: 

is WATER 
BRIARP ROOF: 
SNAGPROOF, 
NOISELESS (will 
not rustle when 





acteristically to 
keep wearer com- 
fortable always 

ringed or un 
fringed (please 
specify) . Sizes S, 
M, XL. 


$37.50 ». 
FREE CATALOG 


4 catalog for the entire family . . 
pecializing in deerskin and other 
fine leathers. 


DEERSKIN 
TRADING POST 
Route 1 at 1141, Danvers, Mass. 














‘You can Vacation or 


LIVE LUXURIOUSLY 
€@ on 


Female Maids $12, Chauffeurs $30, per 
month. Gin, Rum, Brandy, 80c fifth. Filet 
Miznon 50c Ib. Fishing, Golf, Sports. 
Large lake. Cool yet tropical resort area. 
Relaxing sunshine every day. Send for 
your personal report—an illustrated 48- 
paze booklet which tells what wonderful 
things Mexico has to offer you, from an 
American viewpoint — for only $2 (per- 
sonal check OK). Add 50c for faster Air 
Mail. Write ‘Posada — 

File 223, Ajijic, 


Jalisco, Mexico. 








BULLFIGHT 
POSTER 


Large 17” x 28” Size 
in Full Color 
YOUR NAME HERE 


*"SENSALIONA, CORRIDA DE TOROS 
ash @eeerrone fares So 20 teem 
Rome MANOLETE 
“JOE SMITH 
O18 BIEN VENIDA 
Impress your friends with this beautifully colored poster 
featuring your name. Makes a dramatic decoration for 
home or office. Or it’s great as that ‘‘different’’ gift 
you've been looking for. Poster imprinted with your 
name, or any other name you specify only $2.98 ppd. 
2 posters with 2 different names $5.75 or 4 for $10. Be 
the first matador amongst your friends. Available by 
mail only 


antes a... a round mailing tube, Mg _peides. 
eady to frame or hang o 


EL vroORO Dept. O.L. 564 











836 N. Fairfax, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


JEEP OWNERS 


Re-Power NOW with A V-3 or 6 Cyl. Engine—Use 


Ferd-Chev-Marcury- GMC Pont-Sinde- Sedge or Plymouth 

in Jeeps, Jeepsters. Sta-Wgn. rucks. Kaiser & H. J. 

cars. Conversion Kits $45.35 to ss: -90. Want fast action? 
en 


ship correct kit. . d 
shipment. Wire, phone or write today. Details FREE. 


HOOSIER MACHINE PRODUCTS Co. 
3134 S. E. 6th St., Phone CR6-3442, Pendieton, Oregon 
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Reports from the field / anrHuR GRAHAME 





Killer Dogs 


AME DEPARTMENTS of several Eastern states 

have reported that early last spring deer killing 
by free-running dogs reached a tragic, all-time high. 
This growing menace to our whitetail herds peaked in 
March, when heavy snows in most of the northern two 
thirds of the East were followed by thaws and freezes 
that formed crusts on which packs of dogs could run, 
but through which deer broke to flounder helplessly in 
belly-deep, soft snow. 

Conditions in Pennsylvania were representative. The 
state’s known deer loss for March was 668. More than 
a third of it was caused by dogs; two thirds as many 
deer were killed by dogs as by cars and trucks, and 13 
times as many deer were killed by dogs as by law- 
breaking hunters. Veteran game protectors in the 
north-central counties, the state’s major whitetail range, 
reported that the dog menace was the most serious in 
their experience, and that in districts where there had 
been winter kill by starvation many more deer had been 
killed by dogs than by the food shortage. 


» The state has dog-control laws, one of which 
imposes a stiff penaity on the owner of a dog proved 
to have killed or even closely pursued a deer. But 
the svate has an estimated 1,500,000 dogs, and law 
enforcement is practically impossible because few 
dog owners have been convinced that their tail- 
waggers are potential deer killers. Last March the 
game commission was reduced te imploring people 
who live in or near deer country to keep their dogs at 
home night and day, especially when the snow is deep 
and crusted. 


The situation was as bad in central New York. It was 
so serious that a round-the-clock quarantine—requir- 
ing all dogs to be kept confined day and night—was 
clapped on all of Cayuga County and several areas in 
Oswego and Onondaga counties. Dog-caused deer loss 
was heavy in some other sections, and the conservation 
department pleaded with dog owners all over the state 
to keep their canines under careful control. 

Maine’s 1959 known deer loss was about its recent- 
years’ average—1,221 whitetails. About a quarter were 
killed by free-running dogs—four times as many as 
were victims of bobcats, usually rated the state’s most 
destructive deer predator. West Virginia’s known deer 
loss for the first seven months of this year was 335. 
About a quarter of it was caused by dogs. 

In all states that have large whitetail populations, the 
known kill by uncontrolled dogs is, in all probability, 
only a small part of the direct and indirect dog-caused 
deer loss. 

Most persons who hear or read of deer killing by dogs 
take it for granted thai it was the work of wild dogs. 

Undoubtedly there are many feral dogs in parts of 
our Eastern deer range, not all of them in back-in areas. 
Every year thousands of unwanted dogs are turned 
loose in the woods or pushed out of cars by their con- 
scienceless owners and left to shift for themselves, In 
some districts hunters take dogs of almost any breed— 
many stolen pets—into the woods, find them useless for 
hunting, and leave them. Some part-beagles, wangled 
from animal shelters with assurances of good homes, 
get the same treatment. Most of these abandoned dogs 
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die of starvation or disease. Those that survive have, of 
necessity, become skilled game killers. Dogs born in 
the wild are especially destructive to both deer and 
small game. 


Wild dogs are canine outlaws, and their de- 
struction by game wardens and other authorized law 
Officers is the only way of stopping their predation. 
But game technicians and wardens who are fighting 
a losing battle against dog depredation say that, ex- 
cept in a few remote districts, wild dogs are guilty 
of only a small proportion of the damage—that near- 
ly all of the game killing and harassment is the 
work of uncontroled farm and house dogs of prac- 
tically all breeds and sizes. 


Many canine delinquents live comfortable lives in 
good homes. Except for game running and killing they 
are trustworthy and gentle. Said a Pennsylvania game 
protector: ‘“My most hopeless job is trying to make dog 
owners realize that whenever their Bobs or Mollys fade 
out of sight for a few hours there is at least a fair 
chance they are off running a deer.” 

Most of the actual deer killing is done by large or 
medium-size dogs. Investigation in Ohio, where 15 per- 
cent of the deer found dead were killed by dogs, suowed 
that hounds, German shepherds, and Airedales are espe- 
cially destructive. But it is the instinct of every dog to 
chase anything that runs away from it, and small dogs 
gang up with big ones to run deer and kill those that 
the big ones pull down. In areas where browse is scanty, 
small dogs alone do much damage to the deer herd and 
its breeding potential by keeping the whitetails on the 
move and preventing them from getting sufficient food. 
And small dogs do as much damage as big ones to the 
young of rabbits and also to the ground-nesting game- 
birds. 

Everyone I’ve talked with who has on-the-spot knowl- 
edge of the uncontrolled-dog situation agrees that it is 
one in which an ounce of prevention is worth more than 
a ton of cure. 


Several states have laws which empower game 
wardens to kill dogs they catch running deer, but 
the laws have had little effect. For every deer chase 
that is seen by a warden there are hundreds that 
aren’t. Requiring the licensing of all dogs has ad- 
vantages to persons who own dogs as weil as those 
who don’t, but a license tag attached to his collar 
never has stopped a dog from chasing a deer. Effec- 
tive enforcement of laws requiring that all dogs be 
kept under effective control, especially during late 
winter and early spring in deer country as well as 
during and shortly after nesting seasons in small- 
game areas, has been found practically impossible 
because many dog owners consider such laws un- 
necessary and unduly restrictive. 


Only a change of attitude by this overwhelming ma- 
jority of dog owners can put a stop to the increasingly 
costly, dog-caused waste of deer and small game. 
Sportsmen can help to bring about that change of at- 
titude in three ways: 

1. They can set a good example by always keeping 





ACTUAL 
SIZE 


MINIATURE PISTOL 


The world’s smallest pistol, 
made by a German gunsmith 
is only 114” long, together with 
cartridge expeller and 25 blanks 
weighs exactly 1% oz. Yet it 
fires with a tremendous bang. 
Nickelplated steel; hand scroll- 
work on butt; full cock; barrel 
breaks; 25 blanks. . .$3.95 ppd. 
100 extra blanks. . . .$2.50 ppd. 


T.V. TUBE TESTER 


When TV or radio repairman 
makes a call, he’ll first test the 
tubes—the trouble most times. 
With this checker (for picture 
tubes, etc.) you can do the 
same, save enough the first 
time to pay for it. A_ solid 
bargain. ...........$3.95 ppd. 


U.S.A. CAMP MACHETE 


You don’t have to cross the 
border to get this 18” blade 
machete. New surplus (Army 
made ’em for use in tropics) 
you can bush out a trail, clear 
a camp site, or fell a good-size 
tree with one. In sturdy green 
canvas shield complete with a 
belt clip .$2.95 ppd. 





BE FIRST TO THE MOON 


Formula on this handsome 
cuff links and tie bar set gives 
minimum velocity required 
by an object to escape Earth’s 
gravitational field. Comes 
with card explaining it so you 
can experiment with the 
neighbor’s dog, mother-in-law 
etc. Formula’s on the level. 
Silver or gold finish. $3.95 ppd. 


POCKET ALARM WATCH 


Fine 7-jewel Swiss watch can 
be set to go off any time, 
rings with a clear, loud tone. 
Back opens to form stand, 
makes watch double as desk 
or night-table clock. Second 
sweep, luminous dial, hands. 
An excellent gift. . $13.95 ppd. 


GIANT 12 FT. BALLOON 


Playing with one of these is 
great fun! Actually a new 
government surplus meteoro- 
logical balloon, it’s made 
from neoprene rubber, easily 
inflates with gas or air to 12 
to 18 ft. high. Fine when used 
as an advertisement. Great 
fun and value for. $2.50 ppd. 


OLD-TIME HUNTING HORN 


Genuine old-time bugle-type 
hunting horns are crafted 
from select steer horns. Im- 
ported, horns are hand-pol- 
ished, come equipped with 
leather shoulder thong. You 
don’t see many of these to- 
day, and this one is a real 
beauty. Measures 16” along 
the curve .... $3.95 ppd. 


U.S.M.C. STETHESCOPE 


Ever try to buy one of these? 
Hard to find, and usually ex- 
pensive, this U.S. Med. Corps 
stethescope is brand new 
surplus, ideal for doctors, en- 
gineers and mechanics, fun 
for kids and adults. (4% reg- 
ular price) $2.99 
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NEW CLAMP WRENCH 


The first ever made, it’s a re- 
markable tool. Clamp at side 
locks head with 2,000 Ibs. 
gripping pressure. Fine as a 
lock or pipe wrench, clamp or 
portable vise. Made by tool 
craftsmen of West Germany. 


big 18”, $5.95 ppd. 


10” wrench, $2.95; 14”, $4.50: \\ 


ppd. | 


LIVE-STEAM ENGINE 


Beautifully made, this will add 
roi to any operat- 
ing model. Develops strong 
1/30th h.p. at 1800 r.p.m.; has 
brass boiler, handthrottle steam 
whistle, grooved pulley wheel. 
Uses safe dry fuel; stands a full 
10”. German made, it’s educa- 
tional and nice for. .$8.95 ppd. 
Extra fuel $2 


MODEL VOLKSWAGEN 


Only 4” long, it goes 20 mph 
(almost as fast as the real 
thing). Beautifully detailed, 
car has micro-sensitive adjust- 
ment and differential for pre- 
cision steering, brake, free- 
wheeling, crash absorber, etc. 
| ae ere $2.95 ppd. 
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their dogs under effective control. It will be noticed. 

2. They can try to make nonsportsmen dog owners 
realize that free-running dogs, regardless of their size 
or breed, are a menace to an economically valuable 
natural resource. 

3. They can try to make humane-minded people real- 
ize that unspeakable cruelty is an inescapable part of 
dog predation on deer. To do that they might read to 
dog owners this report made to the Pennsylvania Game 


Commission ‘ast spring by Game Protector Charles 
Hertz: 

“In March I was forced to dispose of three deer these 
free-running dogs had partially eaten. People who own 
dogs should see what these domesticated animals do to 
a deer. Usually they chew the hind quarters while the 
deer is still alive. Friendly little dogs, as well as large 
ones, do this when permitted to run loose.” 

—Arthur Grahame, Eastern Field Editor. 


Reports from the field / soz Mears 





Waterfowling at Peak 


HOTGUNNERS in this area can look forward to 

better duck hunting this year than last south of 

the freeze-up zone, There are sound reasons for opti- 

mism despite official forecasts of a moderate decrease in 

waterfowl coming south on the Pacific Flyway and ban 
on shooting redheads and canvasbacks, 

First, there’s a higher percentage of young birds than 
there was last year. Second, waterfowl authorities, 
such as Leo Laythe, director of the Pacific region, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries & Wildlife, point out that 
until the very end of the season the weather last year 
over most of the Pacific Flyway was unseasonably clear, 
dry, and mild. The weather could hardly be less favor- 
able this year. 

Most hunters believe return to the half-hour before 
sunrise shooting start has improved bags already and 
will be a factor of even more importance later. 

Director Laythe summed up the December outlook 
this way: 

“Shooting should be best in the traditional wintering 
areas. These would include the Snake and Boise river 
valleys in Idaho, Puget Sound and Columbia basin in 
Washington, Columbia River and Willamette valley in 
Oregon, and Central Valley in California. On the other 
hand, Utah’s marshes are usually pretty well frozen 
up in December. Nevada’s suffering a severe drought 
and conditions are likely to be poor. Arizona should 
have good hunting on the lower Colorado River. Goose 
hunting? Best bet should be the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia. The black brant season for coastal states of the 
Pacific Flyway runs from December 3 through January 
31 and should be fair to good in the Puget Sound area.” 


nm Central Flyway states of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, the waterfowl population 
should be about the same as last year, according to 
John C. Gatlin, director of the southwest region, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries & Wildlife. A moderate 
increase in blue and snow geese is expected, 


Here’s the way Gatlin’s staff sums up the outlook: 

In Wyoming water conditions were poor during the 
summer, but improved in the fall. Unless there are late 
storms, hunting’s likely to be poor. 

In Colorado reservoirs are building up, and most will 
attract and hold large numbers of birds. Food condi- 
tions are good. 

In New Mexico food and water conditions are good 
in prairie lakes area in northeastern part of state and 
in Pecos River valley. Dredging has caused deteriora- 
tion of waterfowl habitat in the Rio Grande valley, in- 
cluding within the Belen state refuge. Elephant Butte 
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reservoir is low, but the flat at the upper end of Monti- 
cello canyon is greening up and should be attractive to 
ducks and geese. 


Waterfowl controversies, as usual, are in sea- 
son in the West. In California sportsmen are split 
into two camps over the action of the fish and game 
commission permitting a hunter to transport other 
hunters’ waterfowl, provided they are tagged to 
show the time, date, and place taken, with the hunt- 
ers’ signatures and license numbers. 


Commissioner Jamie Smith, who with Commissioner 
Bill Elser opposed the law, tried to get it repealed on 
the ground it will encourage gamehogs and break down 
law enforcement because California’s waterfowl hunt- 
ing areas are so widely scattered the warden staff 
can’t check limits. Also, the outlawing of the ‘“‘road- 
block” method of checking limits complicates the 
problem. 

On the other hand, Commissioner Henry Cline- 
schmidt, who teamed with Commissioners Carl Wente 
and Tom Richards to pass the law, told me, “I’ve talked 
with game men in other states. They see no harm in 
such a law. It’s worth trying. If it’s bad it can be 
voted out next year. I think hunters who travel long 
distances should be allowed to ship their birds back 
with friends.” 

Leaders of sportsmen’s groups seem generally to be 
opposed to the law, fearing it will open the door to 
campaigns to permit possession of over limits of other 
birds and fish. Most rank and file hunters I’ve talked 
with don’t seem bothered one way or another. 

Oregon’s “‘county duck law” is also being contested. 
The constitutionality of the law in Linn and Benton 
counties prohibiting hunting of migratory waterfowl 
on lands planted to more than four acres of unhar- 
vested crop suitable as feed for ducks and geese is be- 
ing attacked. Sportsmen fighting this law point out 
that biologists agree more rather than fewer plantings 
of unharvested grains and grasses are in the best in- 
terests of conservation. Chances of killing the law are 
believed fair. 


If you don’t shoot ducks, December’s hunting 
opportunities will still be plentiful. Californians are 
hopeful bandtailed pigeons will be lured to the coastal 
range by a combination of freezing weather and 
ripening acorns and pinon nuts. Washington will 
have an extended season on chukars and quail 
through December 31. Best quail bets are the Oka- 
nogan-Yakima valleys; chukars along breaks of the 





VITAMINS 


New Yorkers were SHOCKED 
By The Recent EXPOSE of 


PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES 








Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE... 


STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 


A recent public service study of Patent 
Medicines in one of New York’s leading 
evening newspapers, devoted one entire 
installment to VITAMINS and disclosed 
many interesting highlights about the 
sale of Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations. 


One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide varianee of 
Vitamin prices. 


The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of 
particular concern to every family buy- 
ing Vitamins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one label is, for all practical and thera- 
peutic purposes, the same as if it is 
bottled under another label. The fact is, 
most of the Vitamin concentrates con- 
sumed in America are produced by only 
a few companies. 


“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient 
risks a seizure by the U. S. Government. 


“Bearing that in mind, it is interest- 
ing to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs 
and compare the prices charged by dif- 
ferent companies for the same Vitamin 
compounds.” 

Following publication of the install- 


ment we received hundreds of telephone 
calls requesting copies of the Hudson 


Vitamin Catalog. This interest prompted 
us to tell the entire nation our story. 


Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase 
your Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings up to 50% and more. Page after 
page in the Free Hudson Catalog shows 
tremendous dollar savings on Vitamins, 
Vitamin-Mineral combinations and Food 
Supplements. 


Here is one example from the Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog: A very popular mul- 
tiple vitamin that is taken once-a-day, 
regularly sells for about $3.10 per 100 
. . . the Hudson formula sells for only 
$1.50 per 100. 


Here is another—a well-known high 
potency B complex formula with Vita- 
min C and minerals (similar to a brand 
nationally advertised at $4.40 per 100) 

. only $2.10 per 100 DIRECT from the 
Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 


These are only two examples that you 
will find in our 40 page catalog that is 
simple, easy to read and has been a 
Vitamin buying guide for millions from 
coast-to-coast. 


Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has 
become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING source 
for Vitamins throughout the nation. All 
Hudson Vitamin Products are sold with 
a money back guarantee. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-845, New York 11, New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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Columbia and Snake rivers. A lot depends on the 
weather. 


In Oregon, big-game hunting will be confined to resi- 
dents holding deer unit hunt permits. Utah will have an 
extended quail season in Washington County and, of 
course, cottontail hunting. Colorado’s best bets are 
special seasons on deer in over-populated areas. 

In Idaho, you can still take two deer in the Middle 
Fork of Salmon River in some areas till December 15. 

For the first time since 1916, New Mexico will have a 
season next month on the lesser sandhill crane, or 
little brown crane. This is being permitted to protect 
grain farmers in Saskatchewan from depredations. 

The season will run Jan. 1-30 in Roosevelt, Chaves, 
Eddy, Lea, and Curry counties; two a day, two in pos- 
session. 


Best December Fishing 


TEELHEAD fishing should pick up sharply by mid- 
December in all major streams from British Co- 
lumbia to Northern California. 

In California, the heaviest run of half-pounders in 
the Klamath River in 10 years was a good sign. Over- 
due rains may touch off runs all the way south to the 
short creeks north of San Francisco. Check the Noyo, 
Guallala, and Garcia and, of course, the Eel and Rus- 
sian rivers. 

Washington’s best steelhead fishing should be the 
Snake River from the mouth of the Grande Ronde to 
Central Ferry. The seep lakes below O’Sullivan dam 
in Grant County will be open and probably frozen over. 
This means good fishing for foot-long rainbows through 


the ice. Popular seep lakes are Cattail, Gadwall, Hour- 
glass, Lemna, Half Moon, and Morgan. Also Lost and 
Wall lakes in Adams County. Other good steelhead 
streams in December are Cowlitz, Chehalis, Snohomish, 
Samish, Lewis, and Washougal. 


North coastal streams in Oregon should be 
picking up, especially the Salmon, Nehalem, Nestuc- 
ca, and Wilson. In Idaho, there should be good steel- 
head fishing in the Clearwater River and on the main 
Salmon River. Also the main Snake near Glenns 
Ferry. 


Wyoming’s Jackson Lake should offer some good cut- 
throat and big mackinaw fishing. Lake DeSmet in the 
northern part of the state will be good for rainbows, as 
will Glendo, Pathfinder, and Seminoe reservoirs on the 
Platte River. The Snake River will have excellent white- 
fishing. 

Montana fishing is topped by the Yellowstone, good 
right now for rainbows and whitefish. The Missouri 
and its impoundments are open and trout fishing will 
be good until freeze-up. The lower Jefferson is open, 
too, and yields trout and whitefish. Kokanee snagging 
runs through December 31 in Flathead Lake and a few 
areas in the north part of the state. 

Nevada’s Pyramid lake should produce good cut- 
throat, rainbow, and Sacramento perch fishing this 
month. Walker Lake, for years the record cutthroat 
producer in the U. S., has tailed-off. 

In Arizona, keep an eye on’the outsize rainbows in 
the Colorado River between Hoover and Davis dams. 
Best bets for bass will probably be Roosevelt, Mead, 
and Canyon lakes. 

—Joe Mears, West and West Coast. 


Reports from the field / CHARLES ELLIOTT 





Give Up on Coturnix 


OST OF THE Southern states which went big for 

coturnix quail a few years back are giving up the 
small Asiatic gamebird as a bad deal. Many thousands 
of them, imported originally by Carl Lowrance for the 
Missouri game commission, were released in favorable 
locations throughout the South with the anticipation 
they would improve the wing-shooting. 

Studies of banded birds over several seasons indicated 
that this famous migrating quail was not changing its 
wandering ways. Birds released in Missouri were killed 
in Texas, and hunters from Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida reported leg bands from coturnix which had 
been marked and released in Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
states even farther away. The quail flew north as well 
as south and seemed to have no reason for their 
traveling. 

The Texas Game and Fish Commission, which planted 
some 60,000 in various parts of the state, announced 
that its coturnix program was being closed out and 
that ali brood stock at its Tyler Game Farm had been 
disposed of. ‘ 


» “Records of this gamebird in Asia and other 
places,” says W. J. Cutbirth, assistant executive sec- 
retary of the commission, “indicated it would multi- 
ply rapidly. We found the birds produced well in 
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pens, but after we released them, we were not able to 
account for them to a justifiable degree.” 


Tennessee reports that its release program consisted 
of almost 27,000 birds. Only 147 bands were recovered 
by local hunters in three years. Thirty-four coturnix 
bands were reported from other states, some from as 
far as 775 miles away. In view of this, Tennessee Game 
and Fish Commission wrote its final report on the bird 
early in the year. 

Other states had similar experiences with the co- 
turnix, and most have written it off as an unsatisfactory 
venture. 

Exotic species, however, continue to hold the spot- 
light in much of the South. Interest of Texas sports- 
men is at present focused on an attempt to introduce 
chukars into the western side of the state on its Black 
Gap Management Area in the Big Bend. Department 
Officials point out that the chukar has done well in 
Nevada since it was first planted there in 1925 (see 
“Bird Nobody Can Hit,” on page 44). Texas traded 100 
javelinas for 500 Nevada chukars for release in the Big 
Bend where weather, altitude, and other conditions are 
said to be somewhat similar to those in Nevada. 

Several states are experimenting with the black fran- 
colin, an Asiatic gamebird. The francolin, several times 
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larger than the native quail, often reaches a weight of 
about 20 ounces. The male is identified by a white 
cheek patch, black throat with oval white spots, and a 
brownish-black back. The female has a dull chestnut 
collar on side and back of the neck. Breast and flanks 
are buff, barred with black, and the back and rump are 
dull, blackish-brown. 

According to Gene Rush, chief of the game division 
of the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission, over 100 
birds were released on two management areas in his 
state. Several more pairs were held as brood stock. 


Remembering his experience with coturniz, 
Rush points out that the francolin is nonmigratory, 
preferring cultivated grainfields, brushy areas, and 
second-growth timber. “The birds flush well but are 
inclined to run when hunted,” he says. 


South Carolina is working with 30 of these birds 
through its York County quail hatchery, but officials 
say this definitely is an experimental project. 

Oklahoma has released 300 francolins in a co-opera- 
tive project with landowners. Sites of these releases 
are along the South Canadian River, the Washita River 
in Grady County, and in Greer County near Mangum, 
where game biologists claim conditions seem most ideal. 

Tennessee is going to the Reeves pheasant, another 
Far Eastern bird. Twenty-four of the birds were re- 
leased on the Catoosa Wildlife Management Area, near 
Crossville. 


Dove Experiment 


ORTH CAROLINA’S Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion has come up with a new approach for the de- 
velopment of dove areas which will be available to the 
public. The project is being tried as an experiment for 
this season and, if successful, will be expanded state- 
wide. 

Ten farms in the Piedmont and Coastal Plains re- 
gions have been selected, and plans set up whereby 
each landowner is responsible for planting and cultivat- 
ing plots of browntop millet for dove feed. 

These experimental farms, located in Cumberland, 
Edgecombe, Durham, Davidson, Mecklenburg, Catawba, 
Gaston, Guilford, Iredell, and Lenoir counties, vary 
from 40 to 750 acres. Seed and fertilizer are furnished 
by the commission, and each farmer is paid a fee for 
planting plots of not less than three acres each. The 
farmer agrees to allow hunting (no charge) on each 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon during dove season. 


Food for Ducks 


\ALVIN J. BARSTOW, supervisor of waterfowl 
management for the Tennessee Game and Fish 
Commission, tells me that this year 6,000 acres of duck 
feed has been planted on waterfowl areas throughout 
the state. This project of supplementing natural food 
with cultivated patches of corn, soybeans, milo, buck- 
wheat, millet, wheat, and oats, is statewide. Such lakes 
as Kentucky, Old Hickory, Woods Reservoir, White- 
ville, Burgess Falls, Douglas Reservoir, Watts Bar, 
Chickamauga and Moss Island Waterfowl Area on the 
Mississippi River, are included in the development. It 
is estimated that commission waterfowl] areas are used 
by some 50,000 ducks and geese each season. 
Department biologists believe the program, expanded 
from previous years, has contributed materially to the 
increase of Tennessee’s wintering waterfowl population. 


Close Goose Refuge 


E ASKED Walter Gresh, a regional director of 

the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, about an an- 
nouncement that the public shooting areas within the 
boundaries of the St. Marks Wildlife Refuge on the 
northwest coast of Florida were to be discontinued. His 
report is of interest to all duck and goose hunters who 
favor this section of the Gulf Coast. 

“The order permitting hunting on the St. Marks 
Refuge became effective in the 1953-54 season,” he 
stated. ‘‘At that time, the goose population was esti- 
mated at 13,000 birds. 

“The status of the St. Marks Canada goose flock has 
shown an alarming deterioration during the past few 
years. Estimated peak populations using the refuge 
have dropped from 12,000 during the 1955-56 season to 
6,020 last year. We believe there are two primary 
reasons for this decline: 1. The annual harvest of the 
flock in the past has been excessive. 2. The geese are 
being increasinsly attracted to areas farther North. 

“The quality of goose hunting on the public shooting 
area has also deteriorated. The number of hunters, 
total refuge kill, and individual hunter success re- 
mained fairly constant from 1954 to 1957, The total 
goose kill dropped from 390 in 1957-58 to 206 in 1958- 
59, while hunter success decreased from 45 to 25 per- 
cent. During the past season, hunter success dropped 
to 15 percent, despite the reduction in hunting days 
from three to two a week. A total of 478 hunters 
bagged only 71 geese during the 14 days of hunting 
permitted.” 

—Charles Elliott, Southern Fieid Editor. 


Reports from the field / BEN EasT 





Threat to Fishing 


ISHING LICENSE sales are showing a marked de- 
cline around the Midwest and in many other sections 
of the country. Why? Fishery officials in some states 
are convinced that speedboating and water skiing— 
while they should not be made the scapegoat—have a 
lot to do with the slump. As is usually the case, a small 
minority of reckless and inconsiderate hotrodders is to 
blame for much of the trouble. 
State fish administrators, tackle manufacturers, 
sportsmen, outdoor writers, and many boaters them- 
selves are becoming increasingly concerned as lakes, 
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impoundments, and major rivers become more and 
more crowded with speedboats and skiers, as complaints 
mount against reckless operation, and as the sale of 
fishing licenses slumps steadily. 


Such densely populated states as Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois, long among the 
top 10 in the country in sale of angling licenses, have 
experienced alarming drops in the past few years. 
Michigan, for example, slumped from 879,000 in 1954 
to 756,000 in 1959, and is now down to 1946 levels. 





The resulting decline in revenue has left many state 
game and fish departments scraping the barrel. 


The Michigan Department of Conservation is suffi- 
ciently worried that it recently called a meeting of 
tackle makers, conservation officials, leaders of sports- 
men’s groups, and outdoor writers to consider the 
problem. 

The 20 who attended agreed that while the growing 
competition between fishermen on one hand and skiers 
and speedboat operators on the other is not entirely to 
blame (other factors named included unsatisfactory 
quality of fishing in some places, rigid regulations, com- 
petition with other outdoor recreation, and failure to 
publicize fishing), it goes far to account for the declin- 
ing interest in fishing. 


> important financial factors «are involved. In 
addition to loss of license income, resort operators 
complain that skiers and speedboat operators stay a 
shorter time in an area and spend less than visiting 
fishermen, and that tourist revenue suffers as a result. 


The Sport Fishing Institute, a Washington agency 
financed by the tackle makers, diagnosed the problem 
this way last summer: “Until a very few years ago some 
25,000,000 anglers had the nation’s waterways to them- 
selves so far as boat traffic was concerned. But with the 
advent of aluminum and fiberglass boats and big out- 
boards some five years ago, the situation underwent 
decided change. 

“Water skiers alone may now number 2,000,000 or 
more. Associated with this are high speeds of opera- 
tion, youthful age of operators, and the need for large 
areas of unobstructed water. An average minimum area 
of 50 acres is probably required per skier and tow boat. 
In contrast, 3,200 boats have been reported in use for 
fishing in one day on 5,284-acre Crowley Lake in Cali- 
fornia, an average of less than two acres per boat. 
Actually, over favorite fishing holes boats frequently 
concentrate much more closely than that.” . 

Various remedies are being tried, most based on the 
idea of dividing water equitably between boaters and 
fishermen. On their state-owned waters, Illinois and 
Ohio have worked out two of the most effective systems 
of control in this part of the country. 

The Illinois Department of Conservation regulates the 
use of outboards on 26 state-owned and three federally 
owned lakes, and on some others in state parks. The 
rules are tough and slanted to favor fishermen. Motors 
are banned on any lake of less than 100 acres. Larger 
lakes are treated individually, but in general, motors 
bigger than 544 horsepower are banned. Motors more 
powerful than that are prohibited even on 3,600-acre 
Chautauqua Lake. In addition, many city-owned lakes 
in Illinois, open to public fishing and boating, also regu- 
late boats by motor size. 

The contrast between conditions on these lakes and 
those in other states that are unregulated is an eye- 
opener. In Michigan, for example, there are no limits 
on power of motors or size of boats, and no regulations 
except those governing licensing, numbering, and reck- 
less operation. I know 40-acre lakes near my home in 
Holly that are crowded with five and six speedboats at 
a time, all powered with 25 to 50-horsepower motors, 
some towing skiers. Conditions on the water are almost 
as dangerous to the boaters as to fishermen. 


Sixteen fishing areas in the Chain O’Lakes 
northwest of Chicago also were set aside last summer 
by the Illinois department. They were marked with 
buoys, and water skiing and speedboating were 


banned. The area involved was only about four per- 
cent of the water area of the lakes. In turn, anglers 
were forbidden to obstruct boating channels during 
busy hours. Lew Martin, assistant director of the 
department, told me that while the plan met with 
objection in a few instances, in general it has worked 
so well that it may be extended to other lakes. 


Ohio is a pioneer in controlling speedboats to give 
fishermen a break. Motors over 61% horsepower have 
been banned for several years from 11 lakes in the 
Muskingum Conservancy District, one of state’s most 
popular fishing areas. The lakes vary in size from 850 
to 3,500 acres. This restriction, admittedly harsh, met 
much opposition from boaters, and has been liberalized 
the past two years by the Division of Wildlife to allow 
more powerful motors on the larger lakes. And the 
Ohio legislature finally stepped in and authorized motors 
of unlimited power on 3,500-acre Seneca Lake, largest 
in the group. But that lake has now been zoned to per- 
mit speedboating and skiing only in open-water areas 
in midlake but to reserve shore areas, bays, and shallow 
water for fishing. 

Similar zoning is also in effect on several large lakes 
in Ohio’s state parks. Some park lakes have been di- 
vided by time, with speedboating allowed in midday 
but banned mornings and evenings for the benefit of 
fishermen. Most small park lakes allow no motors at all. 

On 15 lakes built and owned by Ohio’s Division of 
Wildlife, the scales also are tipped in favor of the fish- 
erman. “In general it’s our policy to permit no motors 
at all on any lake we control up to 500 acres,” Hayden 
Olds, chief of the division, explains. ‘‘We have liberal- 
ized that rule in a few cases, however, to allow motors 
up to 34 horsepower on long, narrow lakes, to enable 
fishermen to reach their fishing grounds more easily, 
and we also permit the use of electric trolling motors.” 


> other states are trying similar schemes. In 
Michigan, the Forest Lakes Resort Association, which 
controls lakes with a total area of about 1,800 acres, 
has been promoting a voluntary share-the-water plan, 
under which speedboats are kept at least 100 feet 
from shore or other boats, not operated by children, 
and slowed to rowing speed when it is necessary to 
approach within 50 feet of a fishing boat. Skiing and 
high-speed activities also are confined to the hours 
between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


Gaylord Walker, deputy director of the Michigan’s 
Department of Conservation, has put forward a pro- 
posal to divide time equally between fishermen and 
speedboaters on a statewide basis during the summer. 
The plan would ban all skiing and fast boating before 
10 a.m. and after 4 p.m. on Sundays and holidays, and 
the even dated days of the week. On the odd days such 
activity would be permitted until 8 p.m. No action has 
been taken to put such a plan into effect, however. 

State officials and others with whom I’ve discussed 
the problem say there is room for both groups on our 
lakes and rivers if they are properly regulated and if 
each will play fair. What seems to be needed is 2 zon- 
ing system of some kind, coupled with strict regulations 
and enforcement to curb recklessness. 

It seems clear that better boating laws and more en- 
forcement are needed in many states. In general, boat- 
ing legislation has lagged behind the growth of the 
sport. The problem is complicated and many legisla- 
tures have been reluctant to tackle it, but unless it is 
faced squarely without much more delay, it’s a safe bet 
that fishing is in for some hard sledding. 

—Ben East, Midwest Field Editor. 
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ARCHERY 





G. Howard 
Gilleiza 


Lon Stanton (left) likes unusually high 
anchor. He got N.F.A.A. title in 1958 


F YOU EVER meet a bowhunter 
who says he’s never missed a shot at 
a deer, you can count on one of two 
things: he hasn’t done much hunting in 
good deer country, or he’s lying. All 
hunting archers miss shots—often easy 
ones—and generally the best marksmen 
are the very ones who are the least 
reticent about telling how they goofed. 

Based on tournament records, the 
champion-class archers should be dress- 
ing out their game while the rest of us 
are still searching the brush for arrows 
that went wild. Possibly that’s the case, 
but to my knowledge no one has ever 
compiled any figures showing how 
many broadheads are loosed by top- 
ranking bowmen before they score on 
big game. In one way this is unfortun- 
ate, because it would be mighty inter- 
esting to know how many times the 
average state or national champ, his 
quiver weighted down with tournament 
gold medals, sees his shafts go flying 
over the back or beneath the belly of a 
shrewd whitetail. 

On the other hand, the figures might 
prove that the archers who hold the 
titles are the ones whose hunting ar- 
rows most often find their mark. Until 
such time as these statistics become 
available, bowmen can only continue to 
speculate on whether there’s any rela- 
tion between excellence in tournaments 
and straight shooting on the hunting 
trail. 

Meanwhile, this question is one of 
the favorite topics at bowhunters’ bull 
sessions, and it has more pros and cons 
than the old query about which came 
first, the chicken or the egg. Some 
archers argue that hunting know-how 
is more important than good marks- 
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Note contrasting anchors of Joe Fries (left) and O. K. Smathers (in hat). Both 
are former national champions. Jay Peake (right) won N.F.A.A. crown at age 19 


Tips from the Champs 


manship. As an example, they cite the 
American Indian, whose game knowl- 
edge and stalking ability placed him so 
close to his game that even blindfolded 
he couldn’t miss. Other archers insist 
that the champions, having mastered 
their weapons and licked the nervous 
strain of competitive shooting, are bet- 
ter able to hunt game successfully. And 
there are plenty of other arguments on 
both sides, most of them persuasive but 
none providing the complete answer. 

Regardless of whether or not the 
winners of archery contests are better 
trained for bowhunting than the aver- 
age archer, there’s no evading the point 
that the champions know their tackle 
and how to use it effectively. Conse- 
quently, we run-of-the-woods bowhunt- 
ers should know something about the 
high-scoring archers, not to prepare 
ourselves for top-level tournaments, but 
to pick up a few shooting hints that 
will improve our hunting accuracy. 

For practical purposes we can rule 
out most of those champions whose 
wins have been limited to target arch- 
ery. Their shooting, done on flat, open 
ground, is almost unbelievably accurate, 
but it’s not the best kind of bow-and- 
arrow practice for hunting. In one of 
the rounds shot by target archers, 72 
arrows are fired from 100 yd., 48 from 
80 yd., and 24 from 60 yd. Winning this 
event in a national or regional shoot 
calls for deadly aim, a steady bow hand, 
smooth release, and perfectly co-ordi- 
nated form all the way. But it’s not 
hunting practice. 

Field archery is more like it. It takes 
place in the woods, with 28 targets set 
at distances from 20 ft. to 80 yd. It was 
started by bowhunters who wanted off- 


season practice under typical hunting 
conditions. Because the competitive side 
of field archery has become very popu- 
lar in recent years, the sport, in some 
cases, has become an end in itself, with 
formal rules and specialized tackle 
Just as skeet and tournament casting 
have some adherents who neither shoot 
at birds nor cast for fish, there are a 
few field archers who, are not interested 
in applying their artistry to live targets. 
Most field archers, though, are devoted 
bowhunters who feel that the 28-target 
round is a good way to keep in hunting 
trim. 

It's very likely that the top five or 
10 contestants in a national field-arch- 
ery tourney are just about on a par 
when it comes to straight shooting 
ability. But when the chips are down, 
and only a few points separate the 
leaders going into the final round, the 
archer who picks up the hardware is 
usually the one whose nerves can with- 
stand the tension. It’s because of this 
emotional calm under pressure that 
many people claim archery champs 
make the best bowhunters. Another 
school believes that, although the top 
archers are cool under the nerve-shat- 
tering strain of competition, they won’t 
necessarily hold up in the hunting field 
because a different set of emotions grips 
a hunter when he feels the intense ex- 
citement of drawing his bow on a big- 
game animal. 

At a national tournament a couple of 
years ago, I had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the top eight archers out of a field 
of 1,400 during a period of great stress. 
Deep in the woods, awaiting the start- 
ing signal for the last 28 targets, they 
were trying to relax. Some smoked, a 





couple stretched out on the ground, 
some sat with their backs against tree 
trunks. Their scores were only a few 
points apart after 2%4 days of grueling 
competition, and each man knew that 
one of them would become the national 
champion after two more hours of 
shooting. And what do you think they 
talked about to keep their minds off the 
contest ? They talked about bowhunting 

hunts of the past, some great hunters 
they’d known, big-game trips they 
wanted to take, lousy shots they’d 
made. Every one was a hunter, and 
swapping bowhunting experiences was 
the most relaxing thing they could have 
done. 


he one who edged out the others 

that year, 1958, was Lon Stanton, a 
likable Missourian who took up archery 
in 1954 as therapy for injuries received 
in an auto accident. After tinkering 
with a 20-lb. lemonwood bow for a 
while, Lon really got interested in arch- 
ery when he went on a rabbit hunt with 
some experienced bowhunters. His 
thoughts on aiming are revealing and 
should be considered by all archers. 

“For almost a year I used the chest 
draw instead of the conventional anchor 
point, mainly because I'd heard the In- 
dians shot that way,” he told me. “I 
killed plenty of rabbits and could beat 
most of the local shooters. One day, 
while shooting at a tin can, I drew to 
my cheek. The arrow hit exactly where 
I was looking, and ever since then I’ve 
used a high anchor. Now I can look at 
a target and tell immediately if I can 
hit it. 

“Try this: walk outside without your 
bow and pick some object you think is 
less than 50 yd. away. Stare at it hard 
and imagine you're at full draw and 
ready to shoot. You'll have a feeling of 
confidence that you can hit the object. 
Now pick something else a little closer 
and look at it the same way. You'll have 
the same confidence. Now pick an ob- 
ject at 100 yd. or more and notice the 
difference in your confidence. You think 
you could make a fair shot at it, but 
you don’t have the positive confidence 
you did before. I often find myself prac- 
ticing without my bow by looking at 
things varying distances away and tak 
ing imaginary shots. 

“On a medium-range target, I }-<k it 
over, check the lay of the ground, and 
know before I shoot whether I can hit 
it. I position my left hand carefully on 
the bow grip, come up to full draw, line 
the arrow up with the bullseye, and 
mentally picture the path the arrow 
will travel. I hold for a few seconds to 
get into a balanced position. After not- 
ing the relationship of my arrow to the 
target, I make a conscious effort to 
hold my bow hand still after I’ve shot 
Then I let go. 

“Learn to analyze your shooting. 
Find out why one arrow goes high, an- 
other to one side, or low. Too many of 
us think a few lessons from an expert 
will cure all our ills.” 

Age apparently has no direct bearing 
on bow-shooting ability. So, whether 
you're a youngster or a granddad, you 

(continued on page 124) 
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for Christmas 


The gift a man would choose for himself 


The name “Pendleton” has special meaning for active men. For as long 
as they can remember, Pendleton has stood for quality products of 
100% virgin wool ...dyed, spun, woven and tailored in a 90-year 
tradition. What’s more, the man who already has a Pendleton invari- 
ably wants another. That’s why you're giving a man his kind of gift 
when you give one with the Pendleton label. And by the way, Pendleton 
all wool plaid shirts are now machine-washable. 

Look for them at your favorite store. 

Give Pendleton with confidence. 


Jacket 17.50 * Sport Shirt 13.95 
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SALT WATER 





George Heinold 


Tarpon 
ireworks 


Hurtling itself into the air, this 
tarpon tries desperately to throw 
hook. They often leap over 15 ft. 


he words of Frank Antilly, a re- 

tired rancher from Abilene, Texas, 

often flash into my mind whenever 
the smashing strike of a tarpon loosens 
my arm sockets. 

“Sinking a hook into the mouth of a 
tarpon,” Frank drawled, “is much like 
putting a bit in the mouth of an un- 
broken mustang. The tarpon’s tail 
clears the water almost as often as the 
horse’s feet clear the ground. A man is 
lucky if he manages to land one tarpon 
out of every 10 he hooks. But win, lose, 
or draw, he’s had an experience he isn’t 
likely to forget.” 

Curiosity drew me to Frank while I 
was visiting Port Aransas, one of the 
Lone Star state’s best fishing hotspots. 
He was sitting near the end of the 
public pier with a light bait-casting 
outfit in his hands, and there were two 
heavy deep-sea rods lying beside him. 
Baited hooks suspended by cork float- 
ers were at the ends of the lines run- 
ning out of the latter. 

“After sharks?” I asked. 

“No, indeed,” he smiled. “Those rods 
are rigged for tarpon. Schools of big 
ones swim past here. Often I hook one, 
and once in a while I land one.” 

Less than an hour later I saw what 
Frank meant. A school of half a dozen 
tarpon weighing about 125 lb. each ap- 
peared in the Gulf waters beyond the 
pier. They swam close to the surface, 
their sides glinting in the sunlight as 
they rolled. Suddenly they shifted 
course and swung toward the pier. 

“T think that I'll soon be in business,” 
said Frank, reeling in the light outfit 
on which he’d been catching sheeps- 
heads. ‘“‘They’re going to follow the pier 
and pass right by my baits.” 

Cruising lazily, the tarpon headed for 
the end of the pier and, within 20 ft. of 
it, they swung past the two floaters. 
One of the fish submerged. Frank 
crouched over his two big rods and 
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watched his floaters tensely. Suddenly 
the one to his right disappeared. Frank 
snatched his rod, held it firmly until the 
line tightened, and then leaned back 
on it with all his strength. Halfway 
through the stroke, he connected with 
something solid and unyielding. 

“I’m in business,” he cried. 
fish, start bucking.” 

The challenge was accepted, as it usu- 
ally is when a tarpon is clean-hooked. 
No noticeable swirl preceded the tar- 
pon’s rise; the fish came up too fast 
for that. All at once a great body was 
in the air before us, flinging spray. Its 
sides glistened like a mirror, and the 
fish fell back with a cracking splash 
that showered water for 20 yd. 

Frank’s big 9/0 reel set up a terrific 
racket as the tarpon raced off on 
straightaway course, leaving Frank 
with his feet braced against the bottom 
guardrail, holding onto his rod for all 
he was worth. It was a run of nearly 
75 yd., and at the end of it, the tarpon 
took to the air three times, whacking 
the water flat-sided with each fall-back. 
Again he ran, this time to our left for 
about 50 ft. When he made his fifth 
leap, the mullet-baited hook tore free 
from his jaw and topped him by nearly 
a foot. For a second the tarpon tossed 
his head resentfully, then disappeared. 

“Well, he did better than some I’ve 
hooked,” grinned Frank, reeling in. “I 
can keep most of them on for at least 
seven jumps.” 

“What would you do if two tarpon 
made a dive for your baits?” I asked. 
“Try to play both of them one-handed ? 
Or would you let one of them take a 
good fishing outfit out to sea?” 

“That’s something I'll think about 
when it happens,” Frank replied. “It 
hasn’t happened in 10 years, but it’s 
something to look forward to, isn’t it ?’’ 

The tarpon, or silver king as this 
largest member of the herring family 


“C’mon 


is referred to from Florida to Mexico, 
outclasses all of our finned acrobats 
when it comes to aerial style. He leaps 
with the abandon of a sailfish, runs with 
the speed of an attacking wahoo, and 
exhibits lightning-fast reflexes as he 
continuously switches combat tactics. 
Tarpon are fighters in all size groups 
from the world-record 283-pounder that 
was caught in 1956 on 30-lb.-test line 
in Venezuela by M. Salazar, to the 
12-inchers that fly-rodders catch with 
artificial streamers in Florida’s canals. 
Regardless of size, all fair-hooked tar- 
pon reach for the clouds when they 
try to toss hooks. It makes no differ- 
ence to an angler if they break away, 
for most are of the opinion that even 
one jump from a tarpon at the end of 
the line is enough to make any fishing 
trip an occasion. 

One tarpon I'll never forget is the 
first I engaged in Florida’s Shark River 
with sturdy fresh-water bait-casting 
tackle. It weighed about 85 lb., an 
average size for those waters. I'd just 
begun cranking in my lure, a high- 
riding wobbling plug, when the fish rose 
and hit. The plug disappeared in its 
bucket-size mouth which then snapped 
shut like a steel trap. The strike 
merged swiftly into a towering leap, 
all in one continuous movement. 

“Be careful, take it easy,’’ shouted 
my boatman, swinging the skiff about. 
“Don’t try to horse him.” 

I nearly laughed. Horse a fish like 
that with a light bait-casting outfit? 
The tarpon had made three leaps by 
the time the boatman warned me. 

After falling back from his fifth 
leap, the tarpon turned swiftly and 
beelined for our skiff, braking when 
he was less than two yards away. 

“Look out!’ hollered the boatman, 
struggling to swing our craft away 
from the scene. “He’s going to come 
up again.” 








The tarpon made a tremendous leap 
of such power that I could feel wet | 
breeze from his beating tail fan my | & ee E E 
face. He fell back with a whacking 
splash that sprayed us and rocked the 
skiff. I heaved a sigh of relief when 
the tarpon, racing away, abandoned 
the idea of fighting close in. 

The tarpon raced off at full throttle. MUFFS 
My 5-ft. tip was tortured from butt to Ask your Exide 
tip as 150 ft. of 18-lb.-test line poured dealer (he’s in the 
off = — a level-wind model without Yellow Pages) for a 
a star drag. , " 

My boatman was now rowing franti- eee 
cally toward the tarpon. I needed his ‘ 
assistance desperately. The spool of my a whether 
reel was almost empty—there wasn’t or not you decide 
more than 25 ft. of line left when the you need a new 
tarpon altered course and swung off . Exide with A-S 57, 
crosswise to our bow. He dropped down our Anti-Sulfation 
a little and began jumping once more, manufacturing 
coming out for seven consecutive leaps. process that stret- 
During this exhibition I managed to ches out plate life. 
gain back more than a third of my line. Foreign-car, com- 

“He’s solidly hooked,”’ the boatman — . 5 pact-car batteries? 
told me. “If he hasn’t thrown the hooks { Sure! 
by now, chances are you'll land him.” sa ; 

Minutes passed. I kept pouring on / ‘ When it’san Exide 
all the pressure my outfit and thumbs ...you start! 
could bear until the tarpon slowed thins 
down. Sometimes he slanted for bot- Dary 
tom and sulked, while at other times 
he took to the air. After about an 
hour he was no longer able to clear 
the surface during his leaps. Some- get an Exide battery 
times only his head and shoulders ap- 
peared. Twice he ran so hard and 
doggedly that the boatman didn’t have 
to use the oars—our skiff was towed 
for distances up to 250 yd. 

Finally, after two hours, I had the 
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tarpon whipped—or so I thought. Wag- 
gling feebly, he began to tip on his d THE TRUE 
side. I put on the hardest pressure thus ‘eT ve a p feonia of ussells MOCCASIN 
far as I reeled and pumped to bring | 
tiga pt PPh grea: F — ' S Everybody likes the ONEIDA! They're so comfort- 
my reel jammed. Continuous winding able! So useful for fishing, boating, loafing. Made 
in of nylon line had spread the flanges to fit any size or any-shaped foot. See your dealer 
of the spool, forcing them against the or write for catalog and mail order blank. 
frame and locking them so I couldn’t 
budge the reel handle. 
“Put your rod down and try handlin- 
ing while I push the boat toward him,” Send 
said my boatman. “I think we can for catalog 
hold him long enough to gaff.” W. C. RUSSELL 
| MOCCASIN CO. #7 
followed instructions. The __ skiff 8 Franklin St. “ONEIDA 
glided rapidly toward the tarpon. Berlin, Wisconsin 
My boatman was reaching for his gaff 
when the fish, mustering strength for ‘Drop Anchor’ anywhere with 


one final effort, made a heave that 1 
parted the line. Stunned, we watched all the comforts of home! 


him swim slowly away out of sight. 

It was lucky for us, however, that 
the tarpon didn’t land in our skiff 
when he charged us during the opening " teatlininsaas 
rounds. Hooked tarpon have no scru- " aetna : The 19’ De Luxe is com- 
ples about counterattacking fishermen es si , . pletely self contained. 
and their boats. They are capable of SER — a at Shower, toilet, septic tank, 
hurtling themselves over 15 ft. into : ¥ pressure water tank. 5 bu- 
the air and as much as 35 ft. across. . - i tane gas appliances —hot 
When a big one falls on a boat deck pg water heater, lamp, refrig- 
during one of those leaps, railings, a y : ai Ene erator, range, space 

; 2 ; : heater. Also other sizes. 
spars, windshields, gear, or anything | @ a 
else it strikes are reduced to splinters. | rF™™ ee ee Send Coupon fo Nearest 
Fishermen have been seriously injured, | | NAME ee es Factory for Literature. 


pow Nt nag mos - eoaareca drowned | jappress___ Mm) © 9401 TAMPA AVE., NORTHRIDGE, CALIF. 
uring these incidents. ! ¢ 812 LOGAN STREET, GOSHEN, INDIANA 
(continued on page 91) | LCITY 
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BOUNTY acts 
HOAX | 7 ot 


Million-Dollar Throwaway 


By BEN EAST y+ ee 


Millions are wasted in bounties He 4 ae! a: 
that don’t increase game or curb 
predators. Only fraud flourishes 


ermen pay for licenses is being poured down the 

drain in many states. This money could be used 
to improve hunting and fishing, but is spent instead on 
a costly failure—the bounty system. Perhaps this 
sounds like too harsh an indictment, but examine the 
evidence. 

Consider, for example, the case of three South Dakota 
fox hunters. Hunting mostly by air on weekends and — 
in their spare time, this trio—in the one-year period rm 
from April 1, 1959, to March 31, 1960—collected $25,778 
in bounties. The most successful man collected $10,276. 

Hunter No. 2 took in $8,467, and the No. 3 man $7,035. 
South Dakota, incidentally, pays its director of game, 
fish, and parks an annual salary of $9,300. 

This question naturally arises: Was the service these 
three men performed worth the money they were paid? 

Quite a few persons in South Dakota think there’s 
something wrong with a situation like that. In fact, 
quite a few think something is wrong with the whole 
bounty setup. Since 1945, the state has paid out more 
than $2,000,000 in bounty claims. Of that, $1,350,000 
came from fees paid by sportsmen for hunting and fish- 
ing licenses. Payments in 1959 broke records for 12 
years, totaling more than $180,000. Badgers have been 
added to the bounty list at $4 apiece (South Dakota 
is the only state that bounties them), costs are soaring 
(almost $150,000 in January, February, and March this 


A LARGE SHARE of the money hunters and fish- 


Do Predators Hurt Hunting? 


When hunting falls off, predators often get blame. Foxes 
do kill some pheasants, as in this dramatic color-photo 
sequence, and other predators kill game, but studies by 
experts show they don’t kill enough to cut breeding stock 
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THE BOUNTY HOAX ~~: 


If bounties are paid, sportsmen lose. How does your state rate? 


year, the highest three-month period ever), a bounty 
on skunks has been urged, and one on raccoons came 
close to passing two years ago. Game authorities are 
worried. 

What bothers them most is testimony from leading 
bounty states all over the country, backing up their 
own findings, that bounties do not control predators 
and have no effect at all on the game supply. In other 
words, they argue, the money might just as well be 
poured down the drain. But South Dakota has a farm 
legislature, and that argument doesn’t get far. 

The South Dakota situation is similar to that in 
many other states. Wherever bounties are paid the 
faults are the same: They’re costly, frequently impose 
a serious burden on game funds needed for more useful 
programs, they’re open to fraud, and neither game au- 
thorities nor researchers believe they do any good. 

Sportsmen hold strong but varying opinions about 
the effectiveness of bounties. But whether hunters and 
fishermen approve of bounties or not, they’re still 
obliged to pick up a big share of the tab. 

Recently I was assigned by OUTDOOR LIFE to help our 
readers get a good look at the situation. I made a sur- 
vey of the United States and Canada to find out which 
states and provinces pay bounties and on what preda- 
tors. I learned the cost, where the money comes from, 
and what game officials think is accomplished. I'll get 
into what I discovered in a minute. First, though, let’s 
get our bearings. 

To begin with, it’s important to realize that one thing 
that helps to keep bounties on the books is the mere 
fact that they’ve been around a long time; people have 
grown used to them. Henry VII was paying bounties 
on rooks.in England in 1500. In North America, various 
units of government have paid bounties for almost 300 
years, on a long and rather astonishing list of creatures. 

New Hampshire has the oldest bounty law on record 
in this country. The colony began paying a bounty on 
wolves in 1679. Pennsylvania followed with a bounty 
law, also on wolves, in 1683. 

In the beginning, bounties were meant to give pro- 
tection to the stock and crops of settlers. Later they 
were extended to help such groups as farmers, poultry- 
men, ranchers, and salmon canners. In recent years the 
foremost aim of bounties in many states has been to 
make life rosier for sportsmen by building up the game 
supply. These efforts have cost a staggering amount of 
money. 

In the 277 years since the first bounty law went into 
effect in Pennsylvania, payments have been made 
on wolves, foxes, squirrels, wildcats, panthers, mink, 
skunks, hawks, owls, and weasels. About 20 years ago, 
Dick Gerstell of the state game commission figured up 


the cost from 1915 to 1935. The total was just over - 


$2,000,000, every cent of which had come from the 
game fund, built up of hunting-license fees. In the past 
10 years, Pennsylvania has spent $1,300,000 from the 
same fund, mostly on fox bounties. Ohio, from 1944 
to 1957, spent $600,000 in fox bounties. 

In the past 10 years, the systems in eight states 
(Alaska, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin) have paid out 
a total of nearly $10,000,000 on bounties. In recent 
years, fox and coyote bounties alone have nicked Michi- 
gan sportsmen for $2,000,000. Manitoba has forked 
over $1,000,000 since 1950. British Columbia, during 
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the past five years its bounty system was in effect, 
spent $265,000. 

One way or another, 33 states now pay bounties. 
Of those, 19 operate full-fledged state systems, with the 
money coming from game funds, general state funds, 
or a special tax on livestock. In the 14 others, payments 
are made by counties or townships out of their own 
funds, but often reimbursed by the state, In eight of 
the 19 with state systems, some or all counties pay 
additional bounties, using county funds. The Iowa sys- 
tem, although administered and paid by counties, is 
equivalent to a full state operation. 

In Canada, six provinces have provincial (equivalent 
to state) systems, municipalities or counties pay addi- 
tional bounties in three, and Saskatchewan has a lim- 
ited municipal (county) system. British Columbia 
abolished its bounty on coyotes in 1954, on timber 
wolves a year later, and on cougars in 1958. 

Both state and county systems vary widely in scope, 
cost, and the number of animals bountied. As the ac- 
companying table shows, the average yearly cost is now 
$225,000 in South Dakota and in Michigan, $175,000 
in Minnesota, and $130,000 in Wisconsin and in Penn- 
sylvania. By contrast, Rhode Island paid $2,400 last 
year, Vermont $2,700, and New Hampshire about 
$6,500. Costs are low in Western states, too (see 
table on next page). 

County systems have one advantage so far as sports- 
men are concerned: they don’t tap hunting-license 
money, as do all but five state systems. 

Just what share of the bounty system’s cost is paid 
by sportsmen? Let’s look at the record of a few leading 
states for the past 10 years: Minnesota, $1,500,000; 
Michigan, $1,800,000; North Dakota, $700,000; Penn- 
sylvania, $1,300,000—all from hunting and fishing- 
license money. South Dakota’s 10-year cost has been 
$1,300,000, of which sportsmen paid roughly $900,000. 
A livestock tax supplied the rest. 

In Canada, all bounties are paid from provincial 
general funds or by municipalities. Whatever faults 
such a system may have, it at least is not a direct 
burden on any game department. 

What is bountied? 

Red and gray foxes account for the major share of 
the claims in 15 states (see table). Coyotes are the 
top item in Missouri, Nebraska, and Texas, and in the 
provinces of Manitoba and Ontario. Bobcats take first 
place in several states, but the number bountied is 
small compared with foxes and coyotes. 

Mountain lions are major targets in several Western 
states and in Alberta, but relatively few claims are pre- 
sented. Bounties are still offered on timber wolves in 
Oregon and Nebraska, though the animal is probably 
extinct in both states. Minnesota, Arizona, and Texas 
also pay wolf bounties, but the wolves are too scarce 
for the bounty to have any significance. Michigan re- 
pealed its timber-wolf bounty early this year; only one 
wolf was bountied last year. 

Alaska, however, pays about $45,000 a year, at $50 
per wolf. In Alberta, wolves accounted for most of the 
claims until they were removed from the list in 1955. 
Wolves still rank as a major bounty item in Ontario. 

The black bear, regarded as a prize game animal in 
most states, is still on the bounty list in Minnesota, 
and in Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Ontario. New Brunswick (continued on page 81) 
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LEOPARD 
at Long Last 


By JACK O’CONNOR 


O’Connor sights over rock at leopard in baited tree 


Quandary: how to dodge hungry lions protected by law long 


This African leopard was kept up tree by a threatening lion at tree’s base. Leopard took off when hunters chased lion away 





Leopard is lured into tree (cat is visible on limb above bait in center photo) by chunk of the zebra author’s wife shot 


enough to shoot a legal leopard 


from the runway in Nairobi and we were airborne. 

My third safari in Africa for OUTDOOR LIFE was 

underway. As we gained altitude we could see the 

sprawling city of Nairobi, the metropolis of East Africa 

wide streets, tall new buildings, country homes, na- 
tive huts. 

All around us lay the mile-high Kenya highlands. 
We could see the snowcapped peak of Mt. Kenya with 
shoulders clothed in purple forest. Lower down were 
wooded hills, rocky outcrops, dry riverbeds white and 
parched. It was in October, toward the end of the long 
dry season, and the rolling plains were dusty and brown. 

Then as we swept along 1,000 feet above the ground 
I saw our first game—a zebra herd in the thin shade 
of a group of the flat-topped acacias called thorn trees. 
From above they looked very small and very white. 

I turned to my wife, who was sitting beside me 
dressed in her brand-new safari outfit of cotton khaki. 

“See the zebras ?”’ I asked. 

“Where?” And then she saw them, You could have 
knocked off her eyes with a stick. In a moment we 
were over a bunch of slate-gray dots that I knew were 
wildebeests, and a little later three giraffes, frightened 
by the shadow of the plane, went rocking off with their 
towering necks swaying. 

“Golly,” said my wife. “Just like the pictures.” She 
tapped Syd Downey, who was sitting in front with the 
pilot. “It’s wonderful, Syd. We’re already seeing game 
and we’ve hardly started.” 

“You should see a bit more,’ he grinned. “We're go- 
ing to a rather nice place.” 

Syd Downey, member of the firm of Ker & Downey, 
and dean of the East African white hunters, had guided 
me on my first African shoot back in 1953. Even then 
we talked around the campfire of the possibility of my 
coming back. No visitor can forget the sights and 
sounds of Africa—the roaring of the lions as the prides 
came out to hunt in the coolness of dusk, the sawing 
grunt of a hunting leopard in a nearby donga, the leap- 
ing impala, the great slate-gray buffalo, the zebra 
herds. A man’s memory holds the sight of bright close 
stars in the African night and the sweet, meadowy 
smell of the dry grass. 


['e LITTLE four-place plane shook itself free 


Jack O’Connor and wife Eleanor with Jack’s trophy leopard 


Since that first East African safari, I had hunted in 
India and Iran, in the Yukon and Alaska, and far to 
the west in the African continent on the fringes of the 
French Sahara. But always I remembered East Africa 
with acute nostalgia. With the increase of native popu- 
lation and the herds of cattle, it isn’t what it used to be 
before the war—or even what it was when I was there 
in 1953. But there’s still no place like it. I know of no 
other hunting area in the world where one will see 
more game, get more interesting trophies, take better 
pictures, or have a more pleasant hunting trip than in 
Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Syd and I corresponded about this and that through 
the years, and finally my wife and I decided to take the 
trip in October, 1959. 

Our objectives on -the trip were limited. The No. 1 
trophy I was after was a leopard, something I hadn’t 
shot on two previous safaris. On my first trip, the 
game warden told me I’d save money by not getting a 
license for leopard. Chances were about 10 to 1 against 
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Outfitter Syd Downey and gunbearer examine leopard tracks 
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Lions gathered for free meals provided by leopard hunters 


Truck is used to tow zebra to suitable leopard-bait tree 
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my seeing one, he said. Those were poor odds for my 
$75, so I bought no leopard license. Thus I saw at 
least 10 leopards while I was hunting lions. About 
half of them offered good shots, but there was nothing 
I could do about it. 

When I went to French Equatorial Africa in 1958, I 
found that my general license included a leopard. My 
companion, Elgin Gates, knocked over an enormous 
leopard. I saw not a one. 

So on this third safari my principal objective was a 
good leopard, and Syd was taking us into a pet spot 
of his—a piece of unspoiled Africa where the combina- 
tion of plentiful game, rocky hills for shelter, good 
water, and little hunting has resulted in a leopard 
paradise. 

Also on our trophy list was a lion, a trophy that these 
days is one of the toughest to get in all Africa. Lions 
have gone down in numbers in recent years and more 
and more country has been closed to lion hunting. I 
also wanted to take another sable and to have my wife 
get one. And high on my list was the spiral-horned, 
elk-size antelope called the greater kudu. 

Because the leopard range in northern Tanganyika 
was closed to lion hunting, we planned to fly down to 
southern Tanganyika for the last part of our trip, and 
there we’d try to knock off a lion, hunt sable, have an- 
other go at kudu, and see virgin country that’s well off 
the safari path. 

On my previous trip I’d shot a fairly good rhino and 
a very good buffalo. I wanted no more buffaloes nor 
rhinos, and I’ve never had much yen to shoot an eie- 
phant. As a consequence, my wife and I took a rather 
modest battery. We shipped by air freight the old .375 
Magnum Model 70 Winchester that had been remodeled 
and restocked by Griffin & Howe. It was equipped with 
a Lyman 48 receiver sight and gold bead front sight 
and a Redfield Bear Cub 234X scope on a Griffin & Howe 
side mount. My other rifle was a .30/06 with a Mauser 
action and a 22-inch barrel. The scope on it was a 214X 
Lyman Alaskan. My wife’s rifle was a little 7 x 57 
Mauser with a Leupold 3X scope on a Buehler mount. 
In addition I brought with me a 12 gauge Winchester 
Model 21 shotgun. 

Our shotshells we purchased in Nairobi, but we 


Syd and helper rig rock-ledge shooting blind near bait tree 
oes eer 2 2 ee 











Leopard in tree offers rare chance for photos. Cat’s spotted coat blends with tree bark, makes him hard to see in grass 


shipped 40 cartridges for the .375, and 80 each for the 
.30/06 and the 7 mm. On my first trip to Africa I took 
enough ammunition to last me through a small war. 
This time I was more modest, and at that we sent home 
or gave away most of the ammunition. 

In our luggage we brought two Bausch & Lomb bin- 
oculars, a 9 x 35 and an 8 x 30. Our cameras were a 
pair of Contax IIs, a Rolleiflex, a Robot, and a Cine 
Kodak 16 mm. movie camera. We had a 135 mm. tele- 
photo lens for the Contaxes and a three-inch telephoto 
for the movie camera. 

I also shipped four pairs of khaki work pants, four 
cotton khaki shirts, and the top part of a suit of down 
underwear that I put on for warmth in the chill and 
dewy early mornings. My safari jacket was one I’d 
purchased from Norm Thompson of Portland, Oregon. 
In Nairobi I bought a cheap felt hat of what the British 
call the Terai pattern because it was designed for wear 
on the hot plains of northern India. I also got my boots 


in Nairobi—a pair of light eight-inch jobs with soft 
rubber soles. They were light, full-leather lined, quiet. 
They cost me about $20 at the African Boot Company. 
My wife had a safari jacket and three pairs of khaki 
slacks tailored at Ahmed Brothers, and a pair of boots 
made where I got mine. We had all the clothes we 
needed and no more. 

Incidentally, for those planning a trip to Africa, it’s 
folly to ship a lot of clothes over, as‘*they can be pur- 
chased about as cheaply in Nairobi as in the United 
States. A Model 70 Winchester can be bought there 
for the American price plus duty, and all Weaver 
scopes are available. American as well as British am- 
munition is in good supply. Film for still and movie 
cameras is available at the same prices prevailing in 
the United States. The .375 is dn international car- 
tridge, of course, and so is the 7 x 57. The .30/06 is 
as popular in Kenya and Tanganyika as it is here. If 
I ever go to East Africa again, (continued on page 96) 
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Robert Mikkelsen gets set for a 400-yard shot at badger in edge of field 


NEW 
VARMINT 


By ROBERT S. MIKKELSEN 


A booming badger population in Western 
states creates a new sport for riflemen 


E WERE at the edge of a 
stubble field in northeastern 
Utah, getting ready to hunt 


a virtually unknown varmint that 
ranges through the back yards of 
sportsmen in at least 24 states. The 
luminous dial on my watch showed 
6:15 a.m. In half an hour it would 
be light enough to shoot. 

Dad idled our pickup into the stub- 
ble and flicked on the dash light. 
“Let’s match coins,” he suggested. 
“Odd man stakes out in the field 
where he can see that fresh hole; 


the other two drive the sagebrush 
on the bench.” 


I won the toss. So Malin climbed 
out with his Winchester .243 and 
headed across the moonlit field 
toward a sagebrush bench just above 
it. Dad drove another 500 yards 
through the stubble and stopped to 
let me out. His taillights bobbed the 
rest of the length of the field and 
went out as he turned into a grove 
of cottonwoods at the far end. He 
and Malin would wait for shooting 
light before converging on the sage- 
brush bench. 

Malin Foster is a cub reporter for 
the Salt Lake Tribune, in Salt Lake 
City. My father, Mik Mikkelsen, 





teaches English at North Summit 


High School in Coalville, about 50 
miles north of Salt Lake City, and I 
teach American literature at Weber 
College, in Ogden. Fortunately or 
unfortunately for Malin—-he claims 
he isn’t sure which—he has taken 
classes from both of us. We often 
remind him, especially when our 
camp dishes need washing, that stu- 


Author’s father takes close shot from ambush 
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Author used telephoto lens to get this fine photo of badger backed into defensive position. He’s as tough as he looks 


dents are supposed to respect thei! 
teachers. His usual reply wasn’t 
learned in any of the classes he took 
from me. 

I loaded my .30/06 with 150-grain 
hollowpoints, worked the sleeve of 
my heavy hunting coat through the 
sling, and eased into a prone shoot- 
ing position in the frosty stubble. 

By now I could make out the dark 


Mik Mikkelsen hauls badger out of hole 
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line of an irrigation ditch at the foot 
of the bank that sheered down from 
the sage bench to the field. I swept 
my scope along the ditchbank, try- 
ing to find the patch of fresh dirt 
we'd spotted the afternoon before. 
Frost shimmering on the newly dug 
clay made it easy to pick out. It was 
directly in front of me, about 250 
yards away. 


Badger has formidable teeth, long claws 


A blur of movement at the top of 
the bank tightened me into my sling. 
A four-point buck stepped into my 
scope. This was early in October, 
with Utah’s deer season only a week 
off, and my trigger finger developed 
a sudden tic. The buck looked back 
in Malin’s direction, then plunged 
over the ditch into the field. He 
trotted along (continued on page 102) 


Author with victim of cross-canyon shot 





the City 


By JIM GUY 


In midwinter, a garden rake comes in handy for breaking ice 


Who’d ever believe you can catch big 


WAS A HARD man to convince. The rod bowed, 
the tip vibrated like a tuning fork, and the tight 
line sliced the water. But I was still skeptical. 

“If you don’t think that’s a fish,” Dick said, “what do 
you think it is, a mermaid?” 

I figured the chance of catching a mermaid in that 
water was just as good as catching what I was told I'd 
get—a northern pike. Northern pike—the name 
brought to mind cold wilderness lakes and stately pines. 
Here the February water was cold enough, but the only 
pine in evidence was a discarded Christmas tree with a 
bit of tinsel on its skeletal branches, part of a driftwood 
pile locked in the shoreline ice. What trees lined the 
banks were a thin veneer masking some of the nation’s 
busiest real estate. In back of us was a world-famous 
gun factory; across from us was a giant aircraft plant; 
next to us was a power plant; probing skyward was the 
tower of one of the world’s largest insurance companies, 
and in the sky itself was a traffic pattern of military 
and civilian planes. We were fishing within the city 
limits of Hartford, Connecticut, on the lower Connecti- 
cut River. 

I’d heard of pike being in this southern stretch of 
what the Indians called The Long Tidal River, but I had 
dismissed the reported catches as strays—fish that had 
wandered from more suitable waters up in Vermont and 
New Hampshire. After all, our fish and game depart- 
ment had stocked several of the state’s lakes with pike, 
and none had taken hold. Connecticut, if pike territory 
at all, was definitely the southern fringe. 

Then came the evening when Dick Pitney of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., stopped by my house, opened the trunk of 
his car, and showed me three pike, each as big as his 
arm. Strays or not, those were the kind of fish you had 
to take seriously. 

“T still don’t know whether to believe this or not,” I 

, said, “but how about taking me next time you go?” 
yy. # Dick is a game warden, and on his next day off we 
Powerhouse at state capital is Connecticut River hotspot met in a Hartford tackle shop. I was going to buy some 
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Landing pike calls for variety of systems. Here the heave method is successful Netted northern comes ashore at ferry slip 


northerns in Hartford, Connecticut? 


of the spoons associated with pike, but Dick killed the 
sale. 

“Save your money for coffee,” he said. “We'll use 
shiners. I’ve got ’em in the car.” 

The streets were freshly dusted with snow, but a 
bright sun gave an illusion of warmth as we drove along 
the highway paralleling the river. Oil tankers and 
barges had kept the channel open, but ice was intact 
along the shore. 

Dick parked near the old airport and we climbed the 
high embankment, part of a system designed to control 
spring floods. Then I saw a considerable stretch of open 
water below the nearby electric generating plant. 

This was Dick’s party, and I followed his directions 
for rigging. We had spinning rods, and on the ends of 
our six-pound-test lines we tied half-ounce sinkers. A 
foot or two up the lines we put heavier monofilament 
leaders, and on these, No, 1/0 hooks. Dick’s shiners 
were the five or six-inch river variety. We cast toward I’m finding out that summertime pike are plenty lively too 
a line of pilings and, after propping the rods in forked 
sticks, gathered driftwood for a fire. i" Bill Cupp of East Hartford shows result of morning’s work 

Baiting and waiting is not my favorite form of fish- 
ing, and I was prepared to be bored. But our fire was 
scarcely lit when Dick dropped a log he was carrying 
and dashed for his rod. From what I could see, the rod 
was as steady as the stack on the neighboring power- 
house. He struck with vigor, held the rod expectantly, 
then lowered the tip and started reeling. 

“That was a hit,” he said. 

“T didn’t see anything,” I countered. 

My previous pike fishing had been done in spring or 
fall on Lake Champlain or in Ontario, and the fish there 
hadn’t been shrinking violets when it came to strikes. 

“Sometimes these winter pike are real cute,” Dick 
said. “The water’s cold and they aren’t too active.” 

Strike or not, the hook was bare. I picked up my own 
rod and glued my eyes to the tip, anxious to make sure 
I wouldn’t miss the “cutest’’ pike. 

“You’ve got one fooling (continued on page 109) 





FREE-FOR-ALL 


By LES LINE 


Our 60-odd bowmen made this an unusual cat hunt to begin 
with, but it turned into bedlam when the dogs found a bear 


Don Rogers releases his pair of rangy black-and-tans, Pat and Sally, near swamp 


ON ROGERS and Neil Freel 
found the track right after 


daylight. Snow had fallen 
during the night, stopping sometime 
between midnight and morning, but 
these round pad prints were clean 
and fresh. That meant the bobcat 
had crossed the road and headed into 
Long Swamp after the snow stopped 
——-probably not more than three or 
four hours earlier. The dogs would 
have no trouble with this track. 

The swamp, big and thick, spreads 
out along the headwaters of the 
Rainy River south of Millersburg in 
the northeast corner of Michigan’s 
lower peninsula, a dozen miles inland 
from Lake Huron. It’s an ideal place 
for a good, long, tough cat chase. 
The whole set-up was exactly what 
Freel and Rogers had hoped ‘or. 

In their book, anything involving 
bobcats and dogs is top-notch sport, 
and this was more than just a rou- 
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tine hunt. Back in the town of Ona- 
way, 10 miles to the northwest, 60- 
odd impatient hunters were eating 
breakfast now, eager to start a reg- 
istered bobcat hunt. Freel and 
Rogers were two of the local dog 
men who'd agreed to supply hounds 
and act as guides. 

There was a little more to the 
story, too. Every man registered 
was an archer. The hunt had been 
sponsored and arranged by the Michi- 
gan Bow Hunters Association. There 
wouldn’t be a gun in the party, not 
even a sidearm. Guides as well as 
hunters would carry bows, or noth- 
ing. Any cat killed would be taken 
with a broadhead. 

Organized hunts of this kind, for 
both bobcats and bear, are nothing 
new in northern Michigan. Michigan 
United Conservation Clubs staged 
the first one—a bear hunt with dogs 
brought in from Tennessee—as far 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN McDERMOT? 


back as 1946. The Michigan Bear 
Hunters Association, organized soon 
after, and other sportsmen’s clubs 
have carried on the tradition ever 
since. 

Carl T. Johnson, then president of 
the Bear Hunters, told in “Best Way 
To Hunt Bear,’’ OuTDOOR LIFE, Sep- 
tember, 1959, how the hunts are 
staged. They’re open to all who want 
to register, and the bear hunts often 
attract 200 to 300 hunters. A fee is 
charged to cover expenses, and ex- 
perienced hound men furnish dogs 
and direct the hunt, The whole thing 
usually winds up with a dinner. 
These hunts are a lively combination 
of action and fun, ranking among 
the major events of the year with 
many Michigan sportsmen. 

About two years ago Ken Hoffman 
of Midland, live-wire president of 
the Michigan Bow Hunters, decided 
that these registered free-for-alls 
would be as good for bowmen as for 
riflemen. Michigan sells around 40,- 
000 deer licenses to archers each 
year, and that figure gives you some 
notion of bowhunting’s popularity. 
Hoffman felt sure there’d be more 
than enough who would go for regis- 
tered hunts with hounds. Because 
he and many other archers believe 
the bobcat is one of the best game 
animals in our part of the country 
and isn’t as widely appreciated as he 
should be (a bounty is still paid on 
him in the upper peninsula), Hoff- 
man was interested in promoting cat 
hunting as well as archery. So he 
picked bobcats as the most suitable 
quarry, and the Bow Hunters had 
their first organized hunt at Cedar- 
ville, in the upper peninsula, in Feb- 
ruary of 1959. 

No cats were killed on this hunt, 





Hitting the bear’s den, the dogs decided 
this monster was far better than any cat 








Guide Ernie Kelly gives final instructions before bowmen follow the dogs 


but there was plenty of good dog 
work (Ham Shiveline, a front-rank 
bear and cat hunter from Central 
Lake, and others furnished the 
hounds). There were several excit- 
ing chases, and the idea took firm 
root. Now, the second weekend in 
January, 1960, the Bow Hunters 
were plotting their second registered 
bobcat hunt. When Rogers and Freel 
spotted the fresh track at the edge 
of Long Swamp, they knew it was 
off to a promising start. 

They drove into Onaway with the 
news. The 60 bowmen were too many 
to hunt in one group, so the party 
was split. About 30 would go to 
Long Swamp with Freel and Rogers. 
I was in that contingent. The rest 
would be taken by four other guides 
—Hewitt Gall, Ray Preston, Ernie 
Kelly, and his son Ron—to a belt of 
swamp on the east side of Black 
Lake a few miles north of Onaway, 
a place known as a major bobcat 
hangout. Many sportsmen believe 
the Onaway area has the heaviest 
cat population in the lower peninsula 
of Michigan. 

Our group followed Freel and 
Rogers back to where they’d found 
the track, and they turned loose 
four big, rangy hounds. Rogers’ were 
a pair of black-and-tans, Pat and 
Sally. Freel had a veteran black-and- 
tan, Bing, and Red, a redbone he’d 
recently acquired. Red’s lack of ex- 
perience at this sort of thing would 
get him into a lot of trouble before 
the day was far along. 
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The dogs dived pell-mell into the 
snow-hung swamp, bawling cold 
trail, eager and confident, with 30 
archers strung out behind them in a 
ragged line. This wasn’t a caravan 
that could make very fast time. 

Wherever bobcats are found, they 
like dense cover and rough country. 
In Michigan their favorite haunts are 
the big cedar swamps, where the 
ground is strewn with stumps, logs, 
and windfalls, and is grown up with 


alder, willow, juniper, and shintan- - 


gle. This cat was no exception. With- 
in 10 minutes his track had led the 
hounds into some of the thickest 
tangles in Presque Isle County. 

Many of the hunters lacked ex- 
perience in such a place. Some were 
on snowshoes, and they broke trail 
for the others. Snow was a foot deep 
on the ground and about as thick on 
the evergreens. You couldn’t claw 
through a thicket without getting a 
load of snow down your neck. I was 
soaked to the skin before I’d gone 
half a mile. 

The snow was bothering the dogs 
in a different way. Dry and light as 
feathers, it had fallen into the cat 
track, smothering the scent and 
slowing them down, Even so, they 
kept going at a fair clip, pulling 
away from the hunters, their voices 
growing fainter and fainter. 

After 45 minutes, they were close 
to a mile ahead, and almost out of 
hearing. Suddenly their bawling 
changed from cold trail to hot, tak- 
ing on a new note of excitement and 


Gall and Kelly bring two tired dogs out of swamp 
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urgency. We knew they’d jumped 
the cat. The next few minutes 
brought some sweet confusion. 

“He’s up and going,” Don Rogers 
yelled. “Close in and get ahead of 
the dogs if you can.”’ 

In a place of that kind, for men 
on snowshoes and carrying hunting 
bows, that took some doing. Arch- 
ers scattered in all directions, seek- 
ing the best route through the brush 
and down stuff, and everybody tried 
to hurry. Only the most experienced 
made much headway. 

I’m a photographer and outdoor 
editor on the Midland Daily News, 
and that’s hardly a life that condi- 
tions you for clawing through a 
winter bobcat swamp. I loped across 
a tongue of open marsh where wil- 
lows and tall grass laced the ground 
like a fishnet, made it without fall- 
ing, and was congratulating myself 
on being better at snowshoeing than 
I'd thought. That’s when I tripped 
over a snow-buried root and fell flat 
on my face. Right after that I found 
myself in a maze of cedar so thick 
that I actually had to go down on 
all fours to plow through. 

Then, away off in the swamp 
ahead, the rhythmic belling of the 
hounds broke and turned into a wild, 
frantic clamor, an altogether dif- 
ferent noise, Freel and Rogers were 
working through the brush to my 
left, and I heard Freel shout, 
“They’ve caught him on the ground!” 

“This,” I panted to myself, “is go- 
ing to be quite a cat hunt. I only 





Rogers re-enacts shot that downed bobeat 


hope I get there in time for action.” 

The rest of us didn’t know it until 
later, but the hunters closest to the 
dogs at that time were Avery Love 
and Bill Olson of White Cloud. They 
had bobcat experience, and—want- 
ing to be in the thick of things when 
the action started—they’d split off 
from the main party half an hour 
earlier and hurried ahead. 

Because of the denseness of the 
swamp, they lost contact with the 
dogs temporarily. When they picked 
up the sound of bawling again, the 
cat had been jumped, and the hounds 
were running close to a sight chase. 
The White Cloud men listened a min- 
ute and realized they were in a lucky 
spot. The dogs were headed straight 
for them. 

Whether they'd get a shot, how- 
ever, would be another matter. Only 
a dozen steps apart, they couldn’t 
see each other, and neither men 
could look more than 20 feet in any 
direction because of thick brush. But 
this was the sort of place the cat 
was most likely to come through, 
and with luck, one or the other of 
them might get a shot. 

Suddenly, 300 yards away, the 
hounds quit bawling and began to 
bay and chop. 

“They’ve treed him,’’ Olson cried, 
and the two men lit out. 

They said later they thought they 
covered the 300 yards in four min- 
utes, but the rest of us couldn’t be- 
lieve they did quite that well, con- 
sidering the windfalls and under- 


Hunt’s over and dogs are dead tired. Gall, Rogers, and Kelly pose with elusive cat 


growth they had to buck. They cer- 
tainly wasted no time, though. 

They found the dogs in a little 
opening in a tangle of young cedars. 
The place had a peculiar look, as if 
something had smashed the ever- 
greens down and broken their tops 
to form a clearing some 30 feet 
across. The hounds were dodging 
in and out of the green stuff around 
a windfall on the far side, barking 
and raging, but there was no cat in 
sight. 

Love and Olson inched into the 
open a step or two, trying to peer 
into the thicket. Just 10 yards ahead 
of them a black bulk a dozen times 
as big as any bobcat came lunging 
out. The dogs had a bear at bay, a 
big, burly bruin, mad to the roots 
of his tail! 

It wasn’t until the fracas was over 
that Olson and Love and the rest of 
us found out what had happened. 

The bear had made this tiny clear- 
ing by breaking off the tops of the 
young cedars and dragging them to- 
gether to make a soft bed in a little 
hollow half sheltered by the wind- 


fall. There -in the open, in a warm, 
dry nest two feet deep and five 
across, he was curled up in the sleep 
of hibernation, napping as soundly 
as a bear ever does, when by sheer 
accident our bobcat streaked past 
with four hounds tearing along on 
its track, 

The dogs literally ran over the 
dozing bear, and the cat chase ended 
then and there. To the dogs, this 
black monster was far better than 
any bobcat. 

Luckily for them, it took the bear 
a little while to wake up. Freel and 
Rogers, who arrived in time to see 
the tail end of the scrap, didn’t think 
he was entirely awake even then. 
Enraged though he was, he acted 
groggy and slow, as if he found it 
hard to shake sleep out of his head. 

There was nothing Olson and Love 
could do legally; Michigan’s bear 
season had ended with the close of 
deer season on November 30. This 
was January, so the bear—the most 
tempting target either of them had 
ever seen—was out of season. On 
an earlier (continued on page 111) 
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Chukars, between bobwhite quail and ruffed grouse in size, get into high gear at first jump, fly 500 or 600 yards when flushed 
Claude M. Kreider Photo 


he November air bit with frost. 
The crusted snow, mounding 


8 the lava piles on the high spine 
of ridge in the broken foothills 20 
miles east of Wyoming’s Thermopo- 
lis, crunched audibly beneath our 
pacs. Below me, on the slope of sage 


and snow, Paul McNeel moseyed 


*% along, alert. Fifty yards farther 
down, Jack Skelton talked encourag- 
ingly to Rusty, the stub-tail pointer 
that was circling excitedly on a hot 
bird scent. 


Suddenly, Paul froze. There was a 
faint, fowllike cluck. Then a streak 
of gray shot out before him like a 
By CLYDE ORMOND jet-powered bumblebee. 
r Paul quickly cut loose with both 
That’s what Paul said about chukars. I barrels of his 20 gauge double. As 
rapidly, he cussed his two misses. 


doubted it—and put myself on the spot Before there was time to razz him, 
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Good on pheasants, Rusty, the pointer, 
is driven crazy by the wily partridges 


The Oriental import has pastel shades and a white throat 


the sage between us literally explod- 
ed. Half a dozen gray, ghostly forms 
burst from the sparse cover, angling 
straight across in front of me. Never 
have I seen birds fly faster. 

In the 40-odd years since I cut 
my first permanent teeth on an 
old single-barreled shotgun, I’ve 
whanged away at most everything 
that wears feathers. But this was 
my first sight of chukar partridges 
—-those exotic, pastel-hued bundles 
of dynamite imported from the Hi- 
malayas. 

Like a kid abruptly seeing his first 
buck, my hands shook, and I got my 
first case of buck fever with a shot- 
gun. As the scattered flock of birds 
poured on the coal and crossed be- 
fore me at maybe 40 yards, I opened 
up with a load of 7'4’s and missed. 


The greatest shotgunning 
ever had was killing these two birds 


thrill I’ve 


The words which Paul had been re- 
peating to me for some time echoed 
in my ears, “Chukars are the birds 
nobody can hit.” 

This long-delayed hunt had actual- 
ly started two years earlier. While 
sitting high in a _ wilderness-area 
fishing camp, Paul McNeel, outfitter 
and winter game feeder for the state 
of Wyoming, and I got to discussing 
shooting, lucky shots, and so on. 

“If you ever want to tangle with 
something that can’t be hit,” Paul 
told me, “I know something you 
oughta try.” 

“What?” 

“Every try chukars?” 

sO Sigg 

“Well, they’re the birds you can’t 
hit with a shotgun, Besides that, 
they drive a good dog nuts.”’ 


Jack Skelton, left, and Paul McNeel look 


over a couple of the exotic little chukars 
p 


From left, Glen Osberg, 


Glen MecNeel, Jim Skelton discuss hunt 


“Maybe I can’t hit ’em,” I told 
Paul. “But any bird that flies can 
be hit by somebody.” 

Paul bristled. “Well none of us 
that’s ever tried can. I got only one 
out of a full box of shells. And Jim 
and Jack shot three boxes for two...” 

“T still say they can be hit.” 

“Well, suppose we find out? After 
the big-game season’s over, let’s see 
how good you are with a shotgun.” 

We didn’t make it that fall, how- 
ever. Paul’s bird dog was killed, and 
I was busy. But the thing kept 
haunting Paul, and he was at it 
again the following year. He or- 
ganized a whole party of shooters 
(largely to see me miss, I think) 
for the ciukar hunt and a warm-up 
hunt beforehand. 

“To give you a fair shake, we'll 
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Adult chukar in full plumage. Legs, beak are bright red 


stop over at Shoshoni and let you 
practice on pheasants,” he told me. 
“Then we'll laugh at you on chukars. 
Both bird seasons open on the same 
day.” 

So, the evening before opening 
day, Paul and I drove 300 miles to 
Shoshoni, Wyo., and stayed over- 
night with his long-time friend, Jim 
White and his wife. Paul’s nephews, 
Glen and Raymond McNeel, had 
driven on ahead and were there when 
we arrived. 

Next morning at 7 o’clock, when 
the season opened, we were at the 
ranch house of Paul Christensen, a 
friend on whose property Paul had 
always hunted for ringnecks. 

Our host nodded toward a brushy 
canal bank. ‘Pheasants should be 
no trouble,” he said. “I saw 50 there 
yesterday.” 

We uncased our guns, and the five 
of us struck out for the canal, sepa- 
rating so that two could take each 
side and one could bird-dog down the 
dry, brushy, canal bottom. We had 
no dog for this part of the hunt, and 
pheasants are usually hard to find 
without a pooch. 

We hadn’t moved 100 yards when 
a cock pheasant burst out noisily. 
Paul McNeel and Raymond both shot 
—further insuring the bird supply. 

“Just getting the oil from the 
bore,” Paul explained. 

A quarter of a mile farther on 
Glen connected, and half a mile be- 
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Bird Nobody Can Hit ....i:... 


ae 


yond I got my first chance. An old 
cock thundered out, and I got him 
with the first charge out of my old 
Browning in a year. For me it was 
a darn good shot. “Just tuning up for 
those birds that can’t be hit,” I 
ribbed in Paul’s direction, 


y now the distant popping of 

shotguns could be heard all 
around, somewhat deadened by the 
foggy, threatening overhang of 
weather. The pheasant season was 
on in earnest. 

The Riverton-Shoshoni region of 
Wyoming is nationally noted for its 
pheasants. It is a farming belt 
created from the surrounding desert 
by man-formed lakes and a vast irri- 
gation system. The farmlands have 
long, brushy ditches and dikes criss- 
crossing the country for miles. In- 
terspersed are acres and acres of 
grain lands with lush stubble a foot 
high. All this comprises an extended 
“bottoms” mixed with, and adjacent 
to, the desert sagebrush, It’s pheas- 
ant cover without parallel. 

Wyoming has solved the hunter- 
landowner problem in a manner 
which other states might follow. The 
game department, just in advance of 
the hunt, issues free to each land- 
owner a bunch of colored, cardboard 
triangles, which he signs and posts 
along his fences. A red triangle 
means No Hunting. A yellow card 
means, and says, Hunting by Per- 


A quick shot is imperative. Bird is so fast wings are just a blur 


mission Only. A green card is like 
the green light at a crossing. It’s 
amazing how few red signs are 
posted. The majority are yellow. 

Birds were everywhere, a great 
proportion of them cocks—the only 
legal sex. Within the hour, Glen had 
his limit of three. Raymond had two, 
and Paul, who’d turned most of the 
chances to me, had one. I missed 
three decent shots—all nearly identi- 
cal. My repeated failures began to 
get me down—especially since I knew 
what they were leading up to. Nat- 
urally, I shot worse and worse. 

At 9 o’clock our host left us, but 
not before pointing out a likely area 
where the rolling sage hills beyond 
his ranch dropped down into numer- 
ous swales of cattails, greasewood, 
and fields of uncut bull clover. There, 
within a five-acre patch, were pheas- 
ants beyond belief. We must have 
flushed 100, The booming of guns 
from all directions told us that others 
were doing as well. 

I walked through one patch of 
bull clover and greasewood no larger 
than a two-room house without flush- 
ing a bird. Raymond followed me and 
kicked out five. In the heavy brush, 
and with no dog, they’d lie until we 
virtually had to step on them. The 
excitement was too much, and I did 
my worst shooting in years. My last 
bird, after the others had all filled, 
was a good example of the mighty 
case of buck fever I was building up 





One dog honors another’s point in perfect chukar country 


for the next day’s hunt for chukars. 

Paul and I were crossing a patch 
of sandy ground sparsely covered 
with weeds. Under one such weed, 
not 10 feet from me, I suddenly 
spotted a huddled cock. He was 
watching me but wouldn't flush. I 
took a couple of steps toward him, 
and he went off like a firecracker. 
In the excitement, I made the prize 
shot of the day. That bird didn’t get 
20 yards, dead away, before explod- 
ing in a cloud of feathers from my 
tight pattern. 


aul came over and felt the disin- 

| sees remains, ‘Nice to finish 
up by killing and cleanin’ one all to 
once,” he said. 
We couldn't 


understand the un- 
believable crop of birds until Jim 
White explained that evening. “Last 
year, day before opening, Wyoming 
had a devil of a blizzard. It blocked 
all the roads, and half the hunters 
that usually come couldn't get here. 
The others got stranded and hardly 
made it home, That’s why the big 
carry-over of pheasants. That’s why 
only half the expected hunters this 
year. They’re afraid of another bliz- 
zard.” 

Next morning, long before dawn, 
we drove to Thermopolis where we 
met the others of the party. They 
were Jim Skelton and Glen Osberg, 
local ranchers, and Jim’s brother 
Jack, local oil distributor. After a 


quick breakfast in town we’d headed 
for those foothills where I’d had my 
first look at chukars. 

I'd had a first chance at one, too, 
and from the speed of those gray 
rockets I knew the charge had gone 
behind. Swinging quickly, and too 
far ahead of the lead bird, I cut loose 
again just as they topped the rocky 
brink to disappear into the canyon. 

Then the miracle happened. The 
two lead specks in that formation 
folded. For an instant they hung 
against the blue sky. Then they 
plumped down. I'd doubled! 

In 40 years of shotgunning, I had 
doubled on only one other species 
except ducks. Once in the Snake 
River’s Box Canyon I had killed two 
Canada honkers with one charge of 
4’s from the same gun, This, despite 
the smaller size of the birds, was a 
far greater thrill, and the buck-fever 
went up in smoke. 


etting out a loud yell, I called to 
Paul for the dog. As Rusty re- 
trieved those beautiful prizes, Jack 
exclaimed, “You lucky guy! Two in 
one shot. I don’t believe it.”’ 

For a moment we studied the ex- 
otic birds. The chukar is between 
the bobwhite quail and the ruffed 
grouse in size, but it’s a beautiful, 
pastel-hued bird of brownish, dove- 
gray with a black band across the 
forehead and another enclosing the 
white throat. The belly is buff, with 


Photos by Claude M. Kreider 


Male and female chukars have same colors. Adults go 20 ounces 


flanks and ribs barred with black. 
Its bill, eye rims, and feet are red- 
hence the nickname Old Red Legs. 

In its native India and China, the 
chukar prefers the cultivated areas 
along streams and hilly regions. In 
Wyoming it seems to like the high, 
broken, and rimrock country, pos- 
sibly because of the food—insects 
and grasses—found there, 

For a few minutes, we simply took 
pictures and enjoyed the moment. 
Then I had a lesson in chukar be- 
havior. Rusty suddenly left us and 
began snooping not three rods away 
in terrain we’d just walked over. 
Suddenly he stopped, freezing on 
point. There was nothing under his 
rigid nose but a wisp of sagebrush. 

Paul looked without even raising 
his gun. “Rusty, you’re a liar,” he 
said. 

“He is not,” Jack countered, mov- 
ing in. 

He inched up, safety off and gun 
ready. Easing up to the tense dog, 
he kicked the tiny sage. It went off 
like a bomb. A chukar had been sit- 
ting there, sweating it out. 

Later, Jack swore it was the bird’s 
unexpected beeline down the sage 
canyon that threw him off; he was 
used to more antics. He shot twice, 
but he didn’t touch a feather. Paul 
was so sure of a kill he didn’t even 
fire. 

We struck off down the canyon. 
These wily (continued on page 92) 
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We Fathom 
A Mystery 


By JOE BROOKS 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES DWYER 


What was smashing everybody’s tackle on The 


Hump? No one knew, but we aimed to find out 


Gulf Stream, the double line on 
the Fathometer ran straight across 
the chart, telling us that, 800 feet 
below, the bottom was smooth. 

“The top line is mud,”’ Capt. Jack 
Carpenter explained. ‘The lower line 
is the solid rock of the bottom. That 
means there’s about 48 feet of mud 
down there.” 

Suddenly the lines began to climb, 
almost straight up for 100, 200, 300 


S THE GUNNER II nosed into 
the 314-knot current of the 


It took three of us to heave the 
500-pounder over the transom 
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feet. Then, just as abruptly, they 
leveled off again at about 288 feet 
down. 

“This is it,” said Al. 
The Hump.” 

“T’ll drop a flag marker,” said Cap- 
tain Jack. ‘Don’t want to lose this 
place after all the trouble we've had 
finding it. It’s only 400 feet long and 
half that wide, and that’s not big, 
out in the middle of this ocean.”’ 

Al Pflueger, owner of the Gunner 
II, Capt. Jack Carpenter, Harold 
Graves, who heads up a stereoscopic 
instruments company in Portland, 
Oregon, and I were about 18 miles 
offshore from Islamorada, Florida, 
on the Florida Keys, and The Hump 
we'd been seeking is a mount that 
rears up from the floor of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The mount is supposed to 
be fairly easy to find, for with almost 
any kind of a tide running, choppy 
seas make up and a whitecapped rip > 
fingers The Hump. But this day was 
so calm and the tide so slow that no 
rip was forming, and finding that 
small mount on the wide expanse of 
ocean had been like trying to find the 
hook eye of a tiny trout fly at dusk. 

The Hump has a history. Time 
after time boats have come in to the 
docks at Islamorada with stories of 
great battering rams of fish hooked 
out there, fish that popped the most 
powerful lines, froze the most expert- 
ly machined reels, tore tackle to bits. 

“Swordfish,’’ guessed some anglers. 
Yet giant swordfish have been hooked 
and boated on lighter gear than they 
were using. 

“Huge marlin,’ said others. 


“We're over 


But 


We backed off as the gigantic hulk came 
shooting out in a geyser of bursting bubbles 











Captain Jack checks Fathometer to be sure we’re over The Hump 


We Fathom 
A Mystery 


continued 


again, great hulks of marlin have 
been taken quite often on regular 


sport tackle. 
“They’re not ‘running fish’, what- 


ever they are,” still others said. 
“They’re not fish that take the bait 
and swim off, pulling laterally to get 
away. They’re something that goes 
down and just breaks the tackle by 
pure brute force. Giant squid, per- 
haps.” 

“Maybe even a coelacanth,” an- 
other fisherman suggested, naming 
the strange, prehistoric creature 
caught some years ago off the South 
African coast, which had been be- 
lieved extinct for millions of years. 

And so the bets went on, ranging 
from the best known and most likely 
swimmers of Florida coastal waters 
to strange and unknown denizens of 
the unexplored depths. Inquisitive 
and frustrated anglers went on try- 
ing every method they knew to bring 
up one of those monsters, methods 
varying from primitive but efficient 
handlines, which were inevitably 
snatched away from scorched gloves, 
to regular trolling tackle, which usu- 
ally resulted in a cut-off. 

One angler went out equipped with 
some barrels, tying his line to them. 
When he had a hit on his handline, 
he struck hard to set the hook, felt 
the heft of the fish, then dropped the 
line over, thinking to tire his catch 
in this way and eventually get it up. 
The barrels went off, skidding along 
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the surface, then disappeared. A 
couple of them never reappeared; the 
others came bobbing to the top some 
time later, the lines scraped, torn, 
and cut from being pulled across 
rocks, 

So the game went on. Time and 
again average fish were boated—tile- 
fish, groupers, snappers, a shark 
but nothing over 100 pounds. What 
was smashing up tackle out there 
over The Hump had to be bigger than 
that. 

Al Pflueger had long been curious 
about the tackle-busters on The 
Hump. Al operates one of the larg- 
est taxidermy businesses in the 
United States, at Miami, Florida. His 
staff can make lifelike mounts of 
anything that swims, and the skins 
of great fish are sent to him from all 
over the world by gamefishermen and 
ichthyologists. Al can identify and 
give you the scientific name of al- 
most any fish known, and is recog- 
nized as one of the nation’s top 
authorities. He seems to have been 
born with a natural curiosity about 
fish, and he spends most of his time 
studying them. 

For some years he has been par- 
ticularly interested in deep-fathom 
fishing from the scientific viewpoint, 
and has had the Gunner II especially 
rigged to find out what is down in 
the depths. He couldn’t have chosen 
a better teammate than Capt. Jack 
Carpenter, Over the years, Jack has 
guided the great names in sport fish- 
ing to most of the hotspots of the 
seas. Strangely, in all those years, he 
picked up a rod to fish for himself 
only twice. On those two occasions, 
two days apart in 1941, he took an 
825-pound and an 880-pound bluefin 


Al manipulates 


one of his two deep-fathom fishing rigs 


tuna, the latter still standing as the 
world record in the 80-pound-line test 
class, 

Harold and I felt we were in good 
company, with these two, in our 
jaunt to see what we could find out 
about The Hump. 

“Deep-fathom fishing is fascinat- 
ing,” Al said. “Last year, for in- 
stance, we caught a shark that had 
lights in back of its eyes. It’s called 
the cow shark, a very deep dweller 
and a strange one, too. It has a deep- 
emerald color behind the pupil of its 
eye. It even shines in the daytime. 
The first one we caught was terrific. 
I looked over the side and saw this 
green light coming up through the 
water, growing more vivid all the 
time. Then I saw it was the eye of 
this shark.” 

“Do other deep fish have it, too?” 
I asked. 

“As far as I know, only the cow 
shark, the oilfish, and the dog shark,” 
he said. ‘Nobody seems to know 
why.” 

“The Japanese landed a shark that 
had a bill like a sawfish,”’ Jack Car- 
penter broke in, ‘and once I saw a 
dead squic whose two longest ten- 
tacles measured six feet. It’s head 
was a foot and a half long.” 

“Max Lerner caught a five and 
then a 6-foot squid on hook and line, 
off Cabo Blanco,” Al said. 

“In Bermuda,” I _ contributed, 
“Louis Mowbray used a modified ver- 
sion of the Japanese long-line rig to 
catch a lancet fish, the first of that 
species in perfect condition ever 
taken in the Atlantic.” 

Al had evolved his apparatus from 
first a long handline to a hand-oper- 
ated winch, and finally into a slick, 











Hauled from depths, a 300-pound shark gets the shotgun treatment 


electrically operated machine with a 
slightly Rube Goldberg look, two of 
which were now mounted on the gun- 
wales, one on either side of the cock- 
pit. 

The four-foot-long metal bars used 
as rods, and the entire frameworks, 
are so solid as to be almost unbreak- 
able. Wound on the huge spools was 
5,000 feet of 500-pound-test stain- 
less-steel line, with seven-strand 
twisted cable for the leaders, testing 
out at the same 500-pound breaking 
strength as the line. For fishing in 
300 feet of water, where there is no 
current, the outfits call for five- 
pound sinkers, but as the water gets 
deeper or the current increases, the 
weight of the sinkers is upped to as 
much as 30 pounds to get the bait 
down to the desired depth. 

Hooks are from sizes 6/0 to 12/0 
and are of triple strength. 

The big reels run on 32-volt cur- 
rent, but can be operated exactly as 
game-fishing reels with star drags. 
They can be thrown into free spool, 
the drags can be tightened or loos- 
ened, and all the while the electric 
motors keep ticking away, ready to 
pull fish up as they tire. 

“We'll drift,” said Jack, when he 
had got the marker overboard. “Then 
when the tide gets stronger, I’ll run 
one engine real slow and head the 
boat into the tide. That way we can 
hold her in one spot.” 

The first baits that we used were 
four-pound jack crevallé, one to each 
of the rigs. 

“Let’s go,”’ said Al, and he and 
Jack each pushed a button to put the 
reels in free spool. 

We leaned over to watch the baits 
sink. Down (continued on page 88) 
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At the dock, Al checks in at 200 pounds, W 


, and Jack with grouper—a ton of them 


arsaw grouper, biggest of the day, at 550 
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So Pick Your Deer 


I’m just too good a guide. Next time! hunt those New 
Hampshire deer, I’Il choose one that’s not a trophy 


By TED JANES 


SUDDEN TATTOO of hoofbeats on frozen 
Agr materialized into a fat spikehorn buck 

bounding across the clearing 250 yards from 
where I stood, gripping my Remington .300 in numb 
hands. My first bullet showered dirt in his face, the 
second splintered a blow-down beneath his arching leap, 
and the third ricocheted from a boulder a foot behind 
him. I let go five slugs in all, and it sounded like a TV 
gun battle between the sheriff’s posse and a gang of 
outlaws. The deer kept on going, and I was just about 
to fling the rifle after him when I suddenly remembered 
Dick Fosie’s words. 

“You don’t have to shoot the first deer you see,” he’d 
said. “You can pick and choose in this neck of the 
woods.” 

I flushed, remembering. I’d have been quite happy 
with the plump little buck that had just crossed the 
clearing, but it would have been most embarrassing if 
I'd settled for the spikehorn when I was supposed to 
help myself to a trophy buck. And if I’d shot junior, 
my hunting would have been all over only an hour or 
so after the southern New Hampshire deer season had 
opened. By the time Dick joined me in the clearing, I 
was glad I’d missed. “I took your advice,” I told him. 
“T didn’t shoot the first deer I saw.”’ 

Dick grinned. “From the sound, though, you gave 
him quite a scare. Was it a spikehorn?” he asked, 

I nodded. 

“IT jumped him in the thick stuff, and he lit out like 
a scalded cat,’”’ Dick said. “I just got a glimpse of him 
as he went over the ridge. Never mind; I know where 
his father lives.” 

I didn’t doubt it. Besides having been, in the course 
of his not-too-long career, a soldier, a sailor, a trapper, 
a conservation officer, and a chef, Dick Fosie is also one 
of New Hampshire’s top deer guides. His home is in 
Franklin, in the central part of the state, so he can read- 
ily hunt the northern zone in November and the south- 
ern zone in December. This season, up north, he’d guided 
eight hunters, six of whom got their deer—a very good 
averige indeed. Now, with the opening of the southern 
zone, Dick was on a busman’s holiday, out to harvest 
his own venison. 

“If you want to come up around the first of Decem- 
ber,” he’d told me, “I'll show you some deer that will 
make your eyes pop. You can pick yourself a real 
mounting head.” 

I'd accepted with alacrity. For my money, New 
Hampshire has a great deal to recommend it as a deer- 
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Here I am with the dinner doe I settled for on the last day 


hunting state, one consideration being the generous size 
and numbers of its deer. The annual kill statewide runs 
around 10,000 and big deer are the rule rather than the 
exception. Another factor is the variety of hunting 
available in the Granite State. Deer are well distributed 
all the way from the Canadian border to the Massa- 
chusetts line, so you can do your hunting in the deep, 
coniferous wilderness of the north or in the combina- 
tion forest and edge country to the south. 

Here, rugged, forest-covered mountains are broken 
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On a topographical map, Dick Fosie (left) 
shows me the Ragged Mountain landmarks 


I was confident I'd get a buck when I shot 
this doe with my camera instead of a rifle 
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Dick shooting his .270. We sighted in 
on tin cans before taking to the woods 


We had to follow a blood trail before reaching the six-point whitetail Dick shot and is tagging. He’d been after a smaller one 
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up by lakes and rolling farmland—ideal habitat for 
whitetail deer. The Fish and Game Department esti- 
mates a population of three or four deer to the acre in 
this southern part of the state. It’s accessible country, 
most of it easy to hunt, and accommodations are plenti- 
ful. All of which, combined with the fact that Sunday 
hunting is permitted, makes the $25.25 tab for a non- 
resident license a good investment. 

I left my home in western Massachusetts shortly 
after noon on November 30. Three hours later I was 
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at Line Parks’s Pleasant Lake Lodge at Elkins, Dick 
was waiting for me, and his news sounded encouraging. 
“T’ve been doing some scouting,” he reported. “There’s 
deer sign all over the place, and I’ve got a couple of old 
soakers lined up. I wish we had a little snow, though.” 

There had been about four inches of good powder 
the week before, he told me, but a warm rain over the 
weekend had washed most of it away. Now the weather 
had grown cold again and the woods were noisy. “We 
can’t do much about that (continued on page 77) 
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LINE FORMS 
HERE 


By 0. W. LARSON 


the coast of Labrador. There was a slight breeze 
off the Atlantic that Jnly morning, and the clouds — 
high and broken when our boat pulled away 





gasoline engine mounted amidship never missed a beat, 
and its exhaust rap was a comforting monotone against 
the sound of wind and waves. 

What Charlie meant was that Labrador’s weather 
was going to act up more than usual. If the eight of 
us aboard wanted to turn back, now was the time. 

We knew Charlie was right, but the conflict was that 
we’d almost reached the fishing grounds. I made my 
own decision, and as if to reassure myself I glanced at 
the faces of several others. S/Sgt. Bob Kalous had his 
parka hood up, and just his eyes and nose were visible 
behind a fringe of wolf fur. Howard Burt, a civilian 
technician at the base, and S/Sgt. George Peters looked 
as determined as ever. I was certain that none of those 
three would turn back short of a full hurricane—not 
when we were about to get fishing of the kind you 
dream about, the kind someone else always seemed to 
get until we came to Labrador. 

“Charlie,” I said. “‘Let’s go fishing.” 


Labrador’s Sandwich Bay is lined with anglers 


casting to brook trout like those shown in foreground 





“You're a bunch of die-hards,” he grinned. Half an 
hour later, Sandy Point came out of the mist. 

It begin to rain soon after we landed, big heavy drops 
that killed the wind and spattered across the sand into 
the water. But the eight of us were fishing by then, 
casting to trout that fielded our spoons with all the 
class of a flashy major-league outfielder. The fish were 
in the shallows in droves, long-jawed, deep-bellied 
trout, each ready to claim any lure as soon as it landed 
in the water. 

Of the dozen or so fish I took that afternoon, two 
socked into my little red-and-white spoon before I 
could get the bail back up from the cast. When this 
happens you know the fish are eager. Besides this, 
these trout had another attraction that made us fish in 
the rain—they were big. Kalous was smiling over a 
four-pounder from behind his wet wolf fur. Burt and 
Pete were soaked through and happy with their strings 
of heavyweights. There wasn’t a thing wrong but the 
rain, but finally it proved too much. 

Our trouble now was we couldn’t go back. The tide 
was out, and Charlie’s boat couldn’t get over the sand- 
bar half a mile from shore. In an attempt to escape 
the rain, we all crowded into a windowless shack on 
the beach. Someone had built a driftwood fire outside 
the doorway. As we felt the fire’s warmth and gazed 
into its flame, our thoughts were of the fishing, pleasant 
thoughts mixed with bitterness toward the weather. 
We knew there were four-pounders out there today, 
and on other days we’d caught some that had gone a 
fat five. Perhaps this was the day for one that would 
go six or maybe seven. 

It was Burt who broke our silence. 

“IT came over here to go fishing,” he said to no one 
as he picked up his rod and stepped across the fire. 
Minutes later we could see him far down the beach, 
a lone figure indistinct through the downpour. Even 
so, there was no mistaking the instant he hooked a 
fish, and each of us could almost feel his fight with our 
hands. 

“Lharse, you gonna get with it?” Packed in as we 
were, I wasn’t sure who said it, but it must have been 
Bob Kalous as he, too, went out the door. I’m certain 
that if no other fish were available, Bob would be 
happy catching those half-bat, half-toad-looking sculpin 
that abound in the bay. 

Bob’s absence left me no choice. He well knows that 
the time I quit fishing will be about two seconds aiter 
he does. I followed him out into the rain, and that’s 
the way we spent the afternoon of July 28, 1958. We'd 
fish awhile, then sneak back to the shack for a fast 
bout with the wood smoke and an excited exchange of 
stories. 

It was just as the tide came rolling in that I hooked 
my largest fish of the day. With six-pound-test mono- 
filament and a light drag, there isn’t much you can do 
right away with a tackle-buster like this one was that 
doesn’t like the beach. He lay out there like a bulldog, 
shaking his head in opposition to any move I made. 
When he grew tired of that he ran, ripping off 20, 30 
feet of line in dogged drives. It was five minutes before 
he rolled on the surface and consented to come through 
the surf. 

I knelt to weigh him. As I bent over, my rain-soaked 
shirt tightened across my back giving me all the jolt 
of a misplaced ice pack. I (continued on page 114) 
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NORTH AMERICAN BIG GAME: No. 15 


‘lhe Stone Sheep 


By JACK O'CONNOR 


Illustrated by Douglas Allen 


Cousin of the Dall, this beautiful animal with a range of 
colors is the most isolated and least hunted of our sheep 


afternoon in late August in a deep canyon in north- 

ern British Columbia. Two and a half days before, 
the pack outfit had left the Alaska Highway, and we 
had been stumbling through forest and muskeg toward 
the foothills of the Rockies and the country where the 
mysterious Stone sheep were to be found. Shortly after 
noon we led the packhorses down into the canyon of 
Neavis Creek and planned to follow it down until we 
camped that night on the banks of the Besa River. 

Up there in the subarctic forest, the sun had been 
hot, but the depths of the canyon were cool and shady, 
filled with the voice of running water and the chill mist 
of waterfalls that came cascading down from the 
heights in little side canyons. We hadn’t gone far when 
we began to see sheep tracks in the sand. 

Then, as I came around a bend ahead of the pack- 


| GOT MY INTRODUCTION to the Stone sheep one 
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string, I saw my first Stone rams, All were big old 
fellows with massive heads, but to my surprise no two 
were alike. As I sat down on the sand to look them 
over carefully with my binoculars, I saw one with a 
head and neck so light he looked like a Dall ram that 
had been lightly sprinkled with coal dust. He was alto- 
gether the lightest ram in the bunch, and his coat was 
a medium gray. The darkest of the rams looked, at 
300 yards, to be coal black except for his white rump 
patch and underparts and the gray bridge of his nose. 
His horns looked bright yellow against his black neck. 

Coloring of the other rams ranged somewhere in be- 
tween. Some had very dark saddles, but heads and 
necks that were very light. The most common pattern 
in the area, and the type most common in that little 
herd, was a neck and face of medium gray and a very 
black body. I was later to find that ‘the ewes averaged 


Coming around a bend at head of packstring, author saw his first Stone rams 
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The Stone Sheep continued 
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O’Connor and guide Frank Golata had to sweat 
out half-hour scrutiny by two curious rams 


much lighter than the rams, and that even in that area 
—which is fairly far south—some of the ewes were so 
light they could have been mistaken for Dall sheep, 
at a distance. The bighorns are always brown and 
the Dalls white, but the Stones vary enormously. 

To the south, the Stone sheep are cut off from the 
brown bighorns by the Peace and the Skeena rivers and 
a belt of heavily wooded country of deep snows where, 
in historic times anyway, there have never been any 
sheep. Theoretically, there has never been any contact 
between the Stone sheep and the brown bighorn. But, 
to the north, the Stone gradually fades into the snow- 
white Dall until no one can precisely say where one 
subspecies begins and the other ends. Indeed, the Stone 
is closely related to his white cousin, and his scientific 
name is Ovis dalli stonei—or the Stone subspecies of 
the Dall species. 

The wonderful Stone sheep is the most isolated and 
least hunted of all North American sheep, and he was 
also the last one known to science. Many hundreds of 
years ago the Spanish saw and described the desert 
variety of the brown bighorn in Lower California, and 
the explorer Coronado saw them in Sonora and Arizona. 
The Canadian bighorn was first collected in Alberta 
more than 150 years ago. The white Dall sheep became 
known to science in 1884, but it wasn’t until 1897 that 
the mysterious Stone was first recognized and named 
for Andrew Stone, the Missoula, Montana, man who 
shot three on the Stikine River in British Columbia and 
donated them to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York. 

The home of the Stone is in the wildest section of this 
continent—the northern part of British Columbia north 
of the Peace and Skeena rivers, east of the tremendous 
glaciers of the Coast Range, and east to the foothills on 
the east side of the Rockies. 
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For many years a hunt for Stone sheep was a major 
expedition. The first sportsmen to go after them went 
into their country by taking a steamer to Wrangel, 
Alaska, then going up the Stikine River by gas boat to 
Telegraph Creek in interior British Columbia and out- 
fitting from there. A little later, Stones were hunted 
out of Atlin in the extreme northwest corner of British 
Columbia. Parties would go by steamer from Van- 
couver, B.C., to Skagway, Alaska, take a train to Car- 
cross, Yukon, then a lake boat to Atlin. 

In the late 1920's, parties began to penetrate the 
Stone sheep country on the east side of the Rockies by 
taking the railroad from Edmonton, Alberta, to Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and then packing out of there or Ft, St. 
John to the land of great sheep heads in the mountains 
toward the sources of the Muskwa and the Prophet 
rivers. At that time a 60-day trip was about a minimum 
for a good Stone-sheep hunt out of Ft. St. John. During 
World War II, the building of the Alaska Highway 
opened up a great deal of black-sheep country that had 
previously been almost impossible to get to. Some of 
the winter sheep range is very close to the highway— 
so close that a hunter I know spent his nights in a 
cabin right on the highway and hunted Stones back in 
the hills during the November days of 1953. 

But most of the wilderness of northern British Co- 
lumbia is still almost as wild as it was when Columbus 
landed. There are fewer human beings in the area than 
there were 50 years ago. The hunting Indians that used 
to live off game are moving out to the highway where 
they can pick up odd jobs and buy luxuries more easily. 
Only a few families now live in Telegraph Creek. Atlin, 
which was at one time a roaring boom town of thou- 
sands of people, is almost a ghost town. Its big hotel 
is a bat roost, and its once-palatial lake steamers are 
rotting at the docks. With the price of fur down, there 
are not many trappers in the area, and most of those 
who prospected for gold are also gone. 

In addition to the beautiful Stone sheep, some of the 
largest moose in North America stalk through this 
country. There are grizzlies and white goats, and the 
great Osborn caribou with towering, palmated antlers. 
I have never seen such wonderful caribou heads as 
those that are worn by the great bulls of the magic 
Cassiar. 

Some Stone sheep are found in very rough country, 
but as one goes north the Rocky Mountains that are so 
rugged and so cliffy near the United States border 
break up and round off. Black sheep are found in many 
areas where they can be hunted almost entirely from 
horseback. A bit of Stone-sheep country that is little 
visited, but is yet famous among those who’d rather 
hunt sheep than do anything else, is Table Mountain in 
northern British Columbia. It is a big plateau, or mesa 
as it would be called in the Southwest, with a gently 
rolling top and steep sides. The sheep feed up on top 
and seek refuge from the wolves in the cliffs. When 
they are not bothered, they’ll bed down right up on 
top in such easy country that a horse can be galloped 
over much of it. 

But the greatest of all the Stone-sheep countries is 
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The animals’ fat white rumps were bouncing out of 


sight as O’Connor scrambled up to the top of the ridge 


not precisely easy to hunt. This is the area around the 
upper Muskwa and Prophet rivers, the areas of the 
Besa River, Richards Creek, Keily Creek, and Redfern 
Lake. It was there, on a hillside overlooking Lapp 
Creek, a tributary that flows into the Prophet River 
10 or 12 miles from its source, that L. S. Chadwick in 
1936 shot the No. 1 Stone sheep in the world records. 
It was a ram with the longest horns ever taken on a 
North American sheep—50! inches for the right horn, 
5154 inches for the left. This wonderful head is now 
in the National Collection of Heads and Horns in New 
York. I have seen the place where the great ram was 
shot, camped at the site where the Chadwick party 
camped, and sat on the stump on which the great head 
was photographed when it was brought in from the 
hills (see “Record on a Meat Hunt,’’ OuTDOOR LIFE, 
February, 1937). One of the guides on that trip was 
Frank Golata, Dawson Creek, B.C., outfitter who has 
been a frequent contributor to this magazine. 

This is the area of big heads and big rams, a land of 
enormous, shouldering mountains of solid limestone. 
The grass and browse is rich in lime and other min- 
erals. The old rams are tremendous, and the moose 
have heads that have to be seen to be believed. Of the 
first 15 Stone sheep heads in the 1958 edition of Records 
of North American Big Game, all except one came from 
this general area. The Stone sheep of the Cassiar dis- 
trict across the mountains to the west often have very 
long horns, but they are not so massive as those of the 
Prophet-Muskwa sheep, and the animals themselves are 
not so big. 

As a rule, the northern sheep average smaller than 
do the bighorns, but in favorable country some of them 
grow very large. I believe the largest-boned and heavi- 
est sheep I have ever shet was a great Stone I took 
from the Prophet. I would estimate that he was slight- 
ly larger than the largest bighorn ram I have ever seen 
dead, and he was a good deal heavier than the largest 
buck mule deer I have ever shot. If he didn’t weigh well 
over 300 pounds field dressed, then I’m a poor guesser 
indeed. 

The dark Stones and the snow-white Dall sheep, the 
darkest and the lightest of American sheep, merge al- 
most imperceptibly in color. In the southern part of the 
Stone range, most of them are quite dark, As they go 
north they become, on the average, lighter, but any- 
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where east of the Yukon River and south 
of the big lakes like Teslin, Atlin, Bennett, 
Tagish, and Gladys—which form a barrier 
for sheep migration between northeast Brit- 
ish Columbia and southwest Yukon—the 
hunter is apt to run into some very dark 
sheep. 

In 1951, in the mountaits off Eva Lake 
just south of the Yukon border, my son 
Bradford and I hunted sheep and got one 
ram that could be called a fairly typical 
Stone with light-gray head and neck and 
very dark, black-brown body. We also got 
one with a very light-gray saddle and a 
head and neck that are white except for a 
scattering of dark hairs around the eyes 
and on the bridge of the nose. North of the 
lakes and west of the Yukon River, the 
typical sheep becomes the snow-white Dall, 
although in some areas a few may have 
black tails, and a careful search will gen- 
erally show black hairs along the spine, 
around the eyes, and on the bridge of the 
nose. 

At one time these intermediate sheep 
were thought to be a different subspecies 
and were called Fannins. The term has persisted, and 
in Stone-sheep country the light ones are generally 
referred to as Fannins. Stone ewes always average 
lighter than the rams, and—in the areas where I have 
hunted sheep of the Fannin type—many of the ewes 
appear snow-white at a distance. 

Since Stones are sheep of the wilderness, and are 
hunted only in the more easily accessible portions of 
their range, they are subject to cycles of abundance and 
scarcity. In some ranges they have been shot down bad- 
ly by hunting Indians, trappers, and prospectors. When 
Atlin was a boom town of thousands, market hunters 
killed off the more accessible sheep, and prospectors 
lived on game. But now the mining district is pretty 
well played out and the sheep (continued on page 73) 


Getting back to camp afier dark, author and 
Golata had to measure the horns by lantern light 
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Top bait—eye of another perch, popped out with thumbnail Impale eye carefully on hook. Note heavy, three-ounce sinker 
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Pete spudding a hole on Vermont's Kled Mneveveen By HAROLD F. BLAISDELL 


Keep hole small for perch—four inches across bottom is fine EOPLE OFTEN SAY there’s more than one way 
a ee eee Sar tiga to skin a cat. They’re right of course, but I’ve no- 
' ge ticed there’s usually one way of doing things that’s 
better than all the others, whether it’s skinning a cat 

or anything else. 
Take ice fishing for perch as an example. When Pete 
Terwilliger and I went out on western Vermont’s Lake 
Bomoseen, 25 miles from our homes in Pittsford, for a 
mess of yellow perch one day last winter, we could have 
gone about it many different ways. But I doubt very 
much if we could have done nearly as well by any 
method other than the one we used-—-we jigged ‘em. 

Here’s how we do it. 

Perch-jigging tackle is cheap and easy to get, but 
it’s specialized. First of all, you need a jigging stick. 
You can make one from wood, but it’s scarcely worth 
the bother since plastic jig sticks, like the ones shown 
in the pictures, are sold in most sporting-goods stores 

for around 50¢. 
Equip your jig stick with monofilament nylon testing 
about 10 pounds. Wind on plenty, enough to allow you 
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Point jig stick down, jiggle bait for a few seconds, then... 


.% 


. jerk stick up fast. Perch are usually hooked on upswing 


perch throughice. Here’s the low-down on our tackle and technique 


to fish at depths of 60 feet. Attach a three-ounce sinker 
to the line. This heavy hunk of lead plays an important 
part in jigging, as we'll see later on. 

Tie on your hook about a foot below the sinker, and 
while hook size is a matter of individual preference, 
I’ve found anything between a No, 4 and a No. 8 to be 
satisfactory. 

A sharp spud to make holes in the ice rounds out the 
list of equipment. Now all that’s needed is to know the 
tricks of the trade, and like the items of equipment, 
they are simple but important. 

Spudding a hole comes first. This is never a pleasant 
chore, and a day’s jigging usually means spudding many 
holes, but there are a couple of seldom-mentioned tricks 
that help to make the job easier. 

First cf all, keep the hole small. If the bottom of 
the hole measures as little as four inches across, it’s 
still plenty large enough. 


Unhook catch and return bait quickly once you find a school 


Another thing. Most ice fishermen begin a hole by 
spudding around its circumference. But there’s a much 
faster way: Start at the back of the hole with the spud 
held at a slight angle. Then come straight across the 
face of the hole toward you, advancing the spud about 
an inch per stroke. Experiment a little to get the hang 
of it, and you'll soon discover that you can penetrate to 
a surprising depth on that first trip across. The rest, 
unfortunately, is straight up and down spudding, but 
unless the ice is really thick, that first trip takes much 
of the sting out of the job. 

Now we come to another important jigging detail 
bait. You can catch yellow perch on many things: 
worms, larvae, minnows, and certain lures. But the jig- 
ging bait that has all others beaten by a mile is one 
that seems almost outlandish—the eye from another 
perch. 

Pete and I, like many other (continued on page 122) 


Pete with mess of perch taken from six closely spaced holes 








Crows at left are swarming over South Dakota field they use as an assembly ground. At right they tower above roosting area 


ou’re Missing It 


By CHUCK KILBURN 


Crows give gunners a chance to blaze away—no seasons, 
no limits—and each shot may save a nest of gamebirds 


HINGS would be crowded with 

three of us in the blind, but it 

was worth a little inconven- 
ience for the sake of introducing 
Chuck Tomhave and his son Steve 
to my brand of fall and winter crow 
shooting. 

Chuck is a banker at Kennebec, 10 
miles from my home town of Presho, 
South Dakota. Though he’s an en- 
thusiastic duck and pheasant hunt- 
er, and the owner of a promising 
young Chesapeake that I helped him 
train, Chuck had never touched off 
a shot at a crow. As for 10-year-old 
Steve, he was the proud owner of a 
410, a Harrington & Richardson 
Topper Junior, model 480, acquired 
only a few weeks before, and his life- 
time kill of game up to now consisted 
of one cock pheasant. 

It was a cool, cloudy afternoon the 
first week in November. The fall 
duck flight was pouring into South 
Dakota, and the crow flight had ar- 
rived right along with it, as it al- 
ways does. We’d built our blind at 
the edge of a cornfield a couple of 
miles southeast of the village of 
White Lake. A mile farther east the 
White Lake crow roost, one of the 
most heavily populated winter rook- 
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eries in the state, loomed up as a 
patch of low timber on the flat Da- 
kota prairie. 

A small farm grove, less than two 
acres of trees planted in rows, it 
shelters some 80,000 crows at the 
peak of the concentration each win- 
ter. All shooting rights are leased 
to private individuals by the farmer 
who owns it, at a tidy annual fee. 


Mound of crows shot at roosting grove. 
Sportsmen avoid roosts, shoot flyways 


Outsiders can no more shoot there 
than in private goose pits or pheas- 
ant preserves, but that would have 
no effect on our hunt. We had no 
desire to get any nearer the grove 
than we were. I figure I’ve killed 
more than 10,000 crows, and I’ve 
yet to shoot one in a roost. It’s a 
method that doesn’t appeal to me, 
because there are better ways of get- 
ting the best of the black rascals. 

It was too early in the fall for 
the crow population to be anywhere 
near peak, but there were 10,000 to 
15,000 early migrants using the 
roost. That was plenty for our pur- 
poses. 

Now, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
a flock of 1,000 had gathered on the 
far side of a big prairie slough that 
bordered our cornfield, half a mile 
away, and more were arriving by 
the minute. Off to the northwest, 
over the village of White Lake, crows 
were stringing south in broken 
flight, some 300 yards high, others 
barely clearing the fences. And from 
the northeast and southeast, similar 
flights were drifting in, converging 
on the general area of the roost. 
These were the first arrivals, flying 
back to the rookery after a day of 
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The author, left, and Chuck Tomhave rig a minnow-net blind 


foraging over the countryside. It 
was a flight pattern the whole flock 
would follow every afternoon the 
rest of the winter. 

The mob of crows building up 
across the slough was restless. They 
were cawing, dancing, milling, set- 
tling on the ground, jumping back 
into the air. Every now and 
few broke away to dri 
grove. In another half ar 
movement would increase in ir- 
regular but heavy traf. When 
that started we’d be in business. 

Our blind was made from a worn- 
out minnow net draped over stand- 
ing cornstalks and camouflaged with 
weeds. It fitted the surroundings like 
a glove, which is the first require- 
ment of a crow hunter’s blind. 

We had no decoys, no stuffed owl, 
nothing to lure the birds in, Calling 
would take care of that. This was 
to be crow shooting as I like it, men 
against birds, the odds even, and 
may the smartest side win. 

A dozen crows lifted off the prai- 
rie on the far side of the slough, 
climbed lazily, and lined out for the 
roost. They weren’t cawing or mak- 
ing any commotion, They were go- 
ing home for the night, silent and 
crafty, the way they always are at 
that time. 

The wind was from the west, blow- 
ing hard, and they were riding it. 
That meant tough calling, since 
they wouldn’t be able to hear me 
until they’d passed and were down- 
wind, but I went to work on them 
anyway. They were too far away 
for the sound to reach them across 
the wind, and I gave them up. Then, 
out of the corner of my eye, I saw 
a pair trailing them, coming almost 
straight at us. 

I talked to them as they went by, 
75 yards off, and the wind carried 
the sound. They came around like 


two black kites pulled by strings. 
They had to fight to get back to us, 
but they could hear another crow 
in trouble and they kept coming, 
pumping their wings, rising and fall- 
ing, cawing to the bird down in the 
corn, 

One was high, 50 yards up, but 
the other came in low and at the 

1st minute hung in the air 30 feet 
over our heads, trying to locate the 
crow that was doing the groaning. 

“Take him,’’ I grunted to Chuck 
Tomhave. He bounced up off his 
knees and his shot crashed out be- 
fore the astonished bird had time 
even to flare away with the wind. 
Black feathers flew, and the crow 
crumpled. 

Then I saw five more coming 
across the slough. I pulled Chuck 
down beside me and started calling 
again. 

They came as the first pair had, 
barreling past us, then turning back 
when they heard the call. Chuck and 
I knocked down two of them. Then 
there was a single and it was young 
Steve’s turn. Neither of us expected 
much of him, for this is tough wing- 
shooting, especially in a high wind. 
But when the crow was close enough 
his dad nudged him, and Steve stood 
up. The little .410 said pow in a 
hard, decisive voice, and the crow 
tumbled into the corn, stone dead. 

Chuck had been pretty pleased at 
his own shooting, but now he puffed 
up with pride until I expected to see 
buttons pop off his hunting coat, 

Roosting time was less than an 
hour away, and the flight was turn- 
ing into a steady stream of crows. 
They were stringing along in pairs, 
little groups of three or four, big 
bunches up to 100. Not all of them 
could be called. Some were too far 
away, others too tired from their 

(continued on page 119) 
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Kilburn delivers raucous call that attracts the passing crows 


Kilburn blasts a crow that came to call 





Battle With a Buck 


A TRUE TALE by Cleon Tucker, Phoenix, Ariz. 
WE PAY CASH FOR ALL TRUE ADVENTURES PUBLISHED 





Partner Ed Winn wounded a buck on northern Next day, we searched apart, and I'd already got my deer and had no gun, but 
Arizona hunt. We tracked it without success the muley rushed me from thicket I was able to bulldog the animal (see cover) 


4? 
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He rolled me around, slammed me against Driven by the pain, I drew my knife and At this the buck reared back, tearing his antler 
a rock, and thrust an antler into my thigh stabbed for the base of the buck’s head from me.I got up and shoved him down an incline 


I picked up rock as the animal started for me in a circular As I waited, buck fell dead. Ed found me weak, exhausted, went 
approach, That let me get knife which had dropped out of him for aid which arrived 11 hours later. Deer weighed 185 dressed 
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SHOOTING 


Jack 0’Connor 


Case of the .270 (left) has longer and 
narrower neck than a .30/06 (center), 
more powder capacity than 7x57 (right) 


S CARTRIDGES go, the .270 is 
now old hat. It has been kick- 
ing around for 35 years. It has 

been used on everything from wood- 
chucks to Alaska brown bears, and 
everywhere from tundra above the 
Arctic Circle to the Tanganyika bush 
and the snowy peaks of Hindu Kush. 
Over the years it has gained in popu- 
larity and has survived attacks by 
heavy-bullet enthusiasts, cautious load- 
ing by the cartridge companies, and 
competition from the newer hellbenders 
such as the .264, the 7 x 61, and the 
various wildcat and semiwildcat super 
Magnums. 

I have used the .270 off and on since 
the first fall it hit the market. I have 
hunted with it from Sonora to the 
Alaska-Yukon border, and from Idaho 
to India. I have frozen in the Yukon 
with a .270 in my hands and fried with 
one in the Sahara desert. The world is 
full of things I don’t know much about, 
but I think I can say that I have a 
reasonably good knowledge of the .270 
cartridge and its capabilities. 

In the early fall of 1925 I saw an 
advertisement in OUTDOOR LIFE on the 
new Winchester Model 54 rifle. It was 
chambered, the ad said, for the .30/06 
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Some .270 bullets 
soft-point 
expanding, 


(from left): 
Core-Lokt, 130-gr. Sierra 
150-gr. Speer, 


130-gr. Silvertip, 130-gr. Remington pointed 
boattail, 
150-gr. Sierra boattail, obsolete 


Winchester pointed soft-pcein 


160-gr. M. G. ! 


30 Years of the .270 


cartridge and also for a new one called 
the .270 Winchester. What popped my 
eyes right out of my head was the 
ballistic dope—a 130-gr. bullet at 3,160. 

As it happened, I was hurting for a 
new rifle—and I was also in a mild way 
a high-velocity nut. I had just finished 
college in a state where, at that time, 
there was no big-game hunting. To 
raise some scratch, I had sold the rifles 
I had accumulated—a .256 Newton, a 
.250/3006 Savage in the Model 99, a 
.30/06 Springfield, a .30/30, and an old 
.30/40 Krag. I had returned to Arizona, 
and the only rifle I owned was an old 
Remington Model 8 autoloader for the 
.35 Remington cartridge. I had bought 
it from a sheep herder who had gone 
broke during a night on the town. I 
paid $5 for it, and it had 87¢ in coins 
inlaid in the stock. 

Laying out $65 or so for a Model 54 
in .270 would put my finances in a 
pretty precarious state, but, after 
spending a couple of sleepless nights 
wrestling with my conscience, I went 
down to a hardware store and ordered 
the rifle, a Lyman 48 receiver sight for 
it, and 200 rounds of ammunition. 

The deer season had opened before 
the rifle showed up, and on the very 
first day I succeeded in missing a very 
large buck mule deer with the .35. He 
was about 250 yd. away and running 
along the side of a hill at right angles. 
With the .35 I could never manage to 
hold high enough or to swing far 
enough in front, and every shot I fired 
was low and behind. By the next week- 
end I had sighted in the .270 and was 
out with blood in my eye. It was sighted 
in to put the bullet 3 in. high at 100 yd. 
and, with the gold bead blackened by 
the smoke from a kitchen match and 


using the large aperture of the receiver 
sight, I had shot groups running about 
2% in. at 100 yd. My first shot at a 
deer with the .270 was at something 
over 200 yd. Excited and used to the 
trajectory of the .35, I held high and 
shot over. On my next shot I held dead 
on and the buck went down in a heap. 
Death was instantaneous. 

Later I went to the Kaibab National 
Forest north of the Grand Canyon, 
where there was a special season on 
deer with a limit of three. The area 
was swarming with deer, many of them 
very large bucks with wonderful heads. 
It seemed that no matter how far away 
the deer were, all I had to do was put 
that front bead on the chest and press 
the trigger. 

The now-obsolete Model 54 Win- 
chester rifle had its faults. The safety 
worked in the opposite direction from 
those on the Mauser and the Spring- 
field. Since I had acquired a Griffin & 
Howe .30/06 Springfield with a side 
mount and an old Hensoldt 2% X scope, 
the opposite safeties confused me. Fur- 
thermore, the first Model 54 stock was 
pretty sad. It had a buttplate about 
right for an air rifle, too much drop at 
comb and heel. I got rid of my first 
.270 and had another made with a 
Mauser action, a barrel by Bill Sukalle, 
and a stock by the late Alvin Linden. 
The scope was the now forgotten 21%2X 
Noske, and the mount was the all-steel 
Noske side mount. 

I still have that rifle. I don’t use it 
much any more as it is a bit heavy 
(914 lb.). It is wearing its second scope, 
a Lyman Alaskan, and it has been re- 
barreled twice. How much big game I 
have shot with it I don’t know, but it 
has been considerable. 





Now I have a pair of Model 70 rifles 
in .270. They each weigh 8 lb. with 
sling, have 22-in. barrels, and 4X scopes 
on Tilden mounts. With them, besides 
North American game, I have shot 
plains and mountain game in both 
Africa and Asia. In the 35 years since 
I acquired my first .270 I have used that 
caliber and the .30/06 more than any 
others. I have hunted with rifles in 
other calibers, but for open-country 
shooting at unknown ranges I have yet 
to see anything I like any better than 
the 270. With its flat trajectory, mod- 
erate recoil, excellent accuracy in a 
tuned-up rifle, and the light weight to 
which one can be built, the .270 is the 
Queen of the May. 

The reason for this is that a .277 
bullet of good sectional density can be 
given high velocity with resultant flat 
trajectory, and yet at the same time 
have moderate recoil and about the 
same energy at game ranges as the 
.30/06. For such a bullet, the .270 case 
(which is identical to that of the 
.30/06 except for a slightly longer neck 
of smaller diameter) is just about ex- 
actly right for the slower powders. The 
130-gr. .270 bullet has a sectional den- 
sity of .241, or about that of a 160-gr. 
.30 caliber bullet. Push along a bullet 
weighing 160-gr. at a velocity of 3,140 
feet per second in an 8-lb. rifle and you 
have recoil so severe as to bother most 
hunters. On the other hand, if you use 
a .277 or a .284 (7 mm.) bullet in a 
case much larger than that of the .270 
or .30/06, recoil goes up, muzzle blast 
is increased, pressures are higher, bar- 
rel life is shorter, and the gain in ve- 
locity is only about 100 ft. seconds with 
8 or 10 gr. more powder. The attempt 
to get more velocity in a small-bore 
rifle by the simple expedient of using a 
larger case and more powder runs into 
the sad fact of life called bore capacity. 
That simply means that you can burn 
about so much powder behind a hole 
in the barrel of a certain size. If you 
burn more powder than that, you get 
a big jump in pressure, blast, and ero- 
sion out of all proportion to results. 

Until some radically different powder 
is developed, we aren’t going to see 
much improvement over the .270 (and 
the very similar .280 Remington) if 
cartridges are used in barrels of the 
same length and at the same pressure 
level. The .264 Winchester is an excel- 
lent and highly advanced cartridge. 

However, to get the velocity, a very 
slow-burning powder and a 26-in. bar- 


Lightweight .270 on Winchester Model 70 action has a Kollmorgen Bear Cub scope 


rel must be used. Chop that barrel off 
to the mountain rifle length of 22 in. 
and the advertised velocity of 3,200 
with the 140-gr. bullet has dropped to 
3,024. Even the 24-in. barrel shows 
only 3,085. As far as results on moun- 
tain game go in either killing power or 
trajectory, it would take five detectives, 
14 soothsayers, and an electronic com- 
puter to discover any difference between 
the .264 and the .270. 

Once upon a time I accepted just 
about anyone’s ballistic figures with 
starry-eyed delight. Then I got access 
to a chronograph. The more I used it, 
the more I realized how much wind 
there was in published figures. Once I 
thought I had hit the jackpot in the 
shape of a wildcat 7 mm. Magnum, and 
I had one made with a 22-in. barrel. 
The report and the muzzle blast were 
formidable indeed and made me feel I 
was accomplishing marvels. The rifle 
kicked like a mule, and I was convinced 
I had a real terror in my dukes. But, 
alas, that lousy chronograph told me 
my new cannon was largely sound and 
fury and actually produced about the 
same ballistics as the much milder 
.270. 

I have toyed with about 20 of these 
marvels and have learned to predict 
pretty accurately what they'll do. Most 
of them do very little better than the 
.270, and many of them don’t do nearly 
as well. Bore capacity, pressure, barrel 
length—all serve to clamp down and 
impose limits on the small-bore, high- 
velocity cartridge. 

When the .270 came out 35 years ago, 
a few nuts like me bought it. I believe 
I owned the first one sold in Arizona, 
and I may have shot the first deer 
killed in the Southwest with a rifle of 


that caliber. For some years the only 
bullets available for the .270 were those 
weighing 130-gr. The first of these was 
the Winchester bullet called the pointed 
soft-point expanding. It had a sharp, 
soft point protected from battering by 
a cap of soft tin. The jacket was thin 
at the front, thick toward the rear, and 
the base was solid, heavy, gilding metal. 
I have yet to see a better 130-gr. bullet 
in the caliber. It always expanded 
quickly, and yet held together for deep 
penetration. It was the bullet that 
made the .270’s reputation. An expen- 
sive bullet to manufacture, it was dis- 
continued in the middle 30’s in favor of 
the Silvertip. 

Remington’s first 130-gr. .270 bullet 
was a round-nose job. Later the firm 
brought out the 130-gr., sharp-point 
Bronze Point and the pointed soft-point 
expanding. I believe I killed the first 
deer (an Arizona whitetail) ever taken 
with the Remington 130-gr. Bronze 
Point, and I used these bullets for 
moose, caribou, and Dall sheep in the 
Yukon long before they were on the 
market. They are excellent bullets. 

When the .270 was first introduced, 
those who wrote about it agreed it was 
a red-hot caliber for game such as deer, 
sheep, and antelope, but most of them 
were leary of the 130-gr. bullet on 
heavier game. 

When I made my first trip into the 
Canadian Rockies I took with me a .270 
and a .30/06. At that time my expe- 
rience with the .270 was limited to deer, 
sheep, and antelope. My plan was to 
use the .270 with the 130-gr. bullet on 
the lighter animals and the .30/06 with 
180 and 200-gr. bullets on moose, 
grizzlies, and caribou. However, when 
I got a shot at a moose I had the .270 
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Available in Remington Model 760 pump (above) as well as in various bolt actions, the .270 has achieved world-wide acceptance 
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| I have ever shot with the 
| killed instantly in its tracks, shot be- 


| let anyone kid you. 





with me, and the magazine was full of 
Winchester factory ammunition loaded 
with the 130-gr. Silvertip bullets. My 
first hit was through the paunch and 
up into one lung as the moose quartered 
away. The bull stumbled after going 
40 or 50 yd., then went down. When it 
got to its feet I nailed it behind the 
shoulder. It ran about 100 yd. this time 
and fell dead. I began to wonder if the 
.270 with the 130-gr. bullet wasn’t 
reasonably adequate for moose after all. 


Spo that time I’ve shot several more 
moose with .270 and .30/06 rifles, 
and with similar hits the killing power 
seems about the same. 


I have an old .30/06 which is my 


| lucky grizzly rifle, and all except two 
| of the grizzlies I have taken have been 


nailed with it. However, the only grizzly 
.270 was 


hind the shoulder with a 130-gr. Silver- 


| tip. A bull mountain caribou is almost 


as large as a bull elk. If my memory 
is correct, I have shot around a dozen 


caribou with a .270, and all except one 
| was killed instantly with the first shot. 
| Many writers have gone on record that 


the .270 with the 130-gr. bullet is too 


| light for elk. That has not been my 
| experience. 
| the 130-gr. bullet and several with the 
| 150-gr. All except one have been killed 
| with one well-placed shot. 


I have shot several with 


The .270 was not a very old cartridge 


| before some of its users began to com- 
| plain that the 130-gr. bullet destroyed 


too much meat. This is an argument I 
simply cannot follow. There is only 
one way to kill any animal, and that is 


| to destroy meat in the right place. The 


larger and deeper the wound channel, 
the quicker an animal is killed. I often 


| read that such-and-such a bullet kills 


well but doesn’t destroy meat. Don’t 
Killing power and 
destruction of meat go hand in hand. 


| The idea is to destroy lung tissue or 
| some other part of the animal that is 
| not generally eaten. 


At any rate, the loading companies 
brought out the 150-gr., round-nose, 


| soft-point bullet for the .270. Velocity 
| was listed at 2,770. The bullet, because 
| of its 


relatively 
velocity speedily 


poor 
as any 


shape, lost its 
round-nose 


| bullet does. But it did accomplish what 


it was designed to do. It got through 


| the brush better than the faster, sharp- 


er, 130-gr. bullet, and it also made a 


| smaller wound channel. 


I have always felt that this particular 


| load was ill-advised and did the reputa- 


tion of the .270 no end of harm. By 
quoting catalog figures for their par- 
ticular bullet, armchair ballisticians 
can prove that the .270 is inferior to 
the .30/06—or even to the .300 Savage. 
The retained velocity at 200 yd. with 
this 150 gr. bullet was 2,040 ft. seconds 
and the energy 1,380. With the 150-gr. 
spitzer .30/06 bullet, on the other hand, 
the retained velocity at 200 yd. is 2,400 
and the retained energy 1,380. Ergo! 
The .30/06 is a better cartridge than 
the .270. 

However, these amateur ballisticians 
forget that the sectional density of a 


150-gr. .270 bullet is .278, whereas that 
of a 150-gr. .30 caliber buliet is only 
.225. The proper .30 caliber bullet to 
compare the 150-gr. .270 bullet with is 
the 180-gr. .30 caliber bullet that has a 
sectional density of .270. They also 
forget that the 150-gr. .270 bullet was 
given a blunt (and ballistically ineffi- 
cient) point to give minimum deflection 
in brush, and that it was deliberately 
loaded down in order to make a smaller 
wound channel. Just as the proper 
comparison between the .270 and the 
.30/06 is the 150-gr. .270 bullet and the 
180-gr. .30 caliber bullet, the proper 
comparison of the 130-gr. .270 bullet is 
with a .30 caliber job weighing about 
160-gr. 

For years I ragged my amigos at 
Winchester about this underload, so 
finally the 150-gr. bullet was stepped 
up to a velocity of a bit over 2,900. Ac- 
tually, with 54 gr. of No. 4350, this 
Velocity is achieved with moderate 
pressures, and with 58 gr. of No. 4831 
velocity with 150-gr. bullets ranges 
from 2,935 to about 2,975 depending on 
the rifle. In most rifles, I’d call 59 gr. 
of No. 4831 with the 150-gr. bullet 
about maximum. I have had this load 
pressure tested about half a dozen 
times. Pressures in Winchester-West- 
ern cases range from 47,500 to 52,500 
pounds, depending on the bullets, and 
velocities range from 2,950 to 3,025. 
Remington cases are thicker, give 
higher pressure and velocity with the 
same amount of powder, the same pres- 
sure and velocity with less powder. 
Loads I give in this article are for 
Western cases and should be cut if 
Remington cases are used. 

This 150-gr. bullet at over 2,950 is a 
wicked load, flat shooting, good in the 
wind, and deadiy if well placed on any 
North American big game with the 
possible exception of the great Alaska 
brown bear. My friend Robert Chat- 
field-Taylor used it in Africa with the 
150-gr. Speer bullet on leopards and 
on all manner of antelope, including 
the big Kenya eland, and reported 
excellent results. 

When I was in India, I used this 
load with a round-nose 150-gr. Rem- 
ington soft-point, Core-Lokt bullet and 
with the similar Hornady bullets for 
brush shooting on wild boar and chital 
(spotted Axis deer) with one-shot 
kills and perfect results. 


f I were a big wheel in one of the 

loading companies, I’d make haste 
to bring out a good sharp-point 150-gr. 
.270 bullet at 2,900-2,950 instead of the 
pedestrian, round-nose job now being 
produced in that weight and caliber. 
Such a bullet shoots, for all practical 
purposes, as flat as the 130-gr., flatter 
than the 150 or 180-gr. .30/06 bullets. 
I have killed considerable game with 
it—using the 150-gr. Speer, Sierra, and 
Nosler bullets—from the little Dorcas 
gazelles of the Sahara to white oryx, 
mule deer, elk, sheep, and caribou. 

Canadian Industries of Montreal 
loads .270 ammunition with 130 and 
160-gr. bullets. In my .270 Model 70 
Winchester featherweights with 22-in. 
barrels, velocity of the 160-gr. checks 





right on the button at 2,800 ft. seconds. 
This is a fine load, and American load- 
ing companies should produce some- 
thing like it. Curiously the Dominion 
brand ammunition with the 130-gr. bul- 
let is the hottest factory .270 load I 
have ever chronographed. Velocity runs 
3,180 in my rifles and with the partic- 
ular lot of ammunition I tested. 


he bulletmakers all turn out .270 

bullets in standard and odd weights. 
Fred Barnes makes bullets in 120, 160, 
and 180-gr. weight, and if I were ever 
to take on a brown bear with the .270 
it would be with one of those 180-gr. 
Barnes bullets. The Speer 170-gr. bul- 
let can be given 2,800 with 56 gr. of 
No. 4831 and has its admirers for heavy 
game and timber shooting. Because 
the .270 case approaches bore capacity, 
the best powders for it are the slow- 
burning jobs such as No. 4350 and 
No. 4831, and with the great variety 
of bullets available it is a handloader’s 
delight. 

The first 10 years it was on the mar- 
ket, the .270 was no runaway best sel- 
ler, but along about 1935 it began to 
catch on as its virtues were noised 
about by users and by various gun 
writers, including Col. Townsend 
Whelen, the late Monroe Goode, and 
your correspondent. Now it is a very 
popular cartridge indeed. Rifles for it 
are made by Winchester in the stand- 
ard weight and featherweight Model 
70, by Remington in the Model 725 and 
721 bolt actions, and the 760 pump, by 
Savage in the Model 110 bolt action in 
both right and left-hand models. The 
new Browning bolt-action rifles are 
made in the .270, and European-made 
B.S.A., Husqvarna, and F.N. Mauser 
and Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifles in 
.270 are imported here. Bolt-action 
.270’s are regularly built by flossy Lon- 
don gunmakers, and Westley Richards 
of London has even built a few doubles 
in .270. Belgian and Austrian makers 
have done likewise. 

Now in its 35th year, the .270 has 
become a world cartridge along with 
such old favorites as the .375 Magnum, 
the 7 x 57 and 8 x 57, and the .30/06. I 
hear from .270 users as far away as 
South Africa, Ethiopia, and Afghanis- 
tan. In Iran, when I hunted sheep and 
ibex in 1959, two of my Iranian friends 
were using .270’s—one a custom-made 
American job and the other a Czech- 
made Mauser. 

Any praise of the .270 drives the big- 
bore enthusiasts half out of their wits, 
and in criticizing the cartridge they 
have written some very astounding 
stuff indeed. I recently saw where one 
such citizen wrote that he had seen 
the .270 fail on mule deer so often that 
he could not recommend it even for 
those animals. His idea is that the .270 
is about right for a small and not very 
healthy coyote. I have also seen the 
.270 fail on mule deer—and I have like- 
wise seen every other cartridge I could 
name fail. To make a clean kill, no 
matter what cartridge the hunter uses, 
he must put the bullet in the right spot. 
No cartridge in existence kills well 
with gut shots, leg shots, shots in the 
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ham. I suppose that in my day I have 
shot somewhere around 30 big buck 
mule deer with the .270. I can remem- 
ber only one that went more than 10 ft. 
after it had a .270 bullet through the 
lungs. This buck, the largest Mexican 
mule deer I ever killed, spun around 
when the bullet hit him through the 
lungs and headed back the way he had 
come. I doubt if he would have gone 
50 yd., but I quickly shot him again to 
make sure. 


Bre” mountain sheep I’ve ever shot 
through the lungs with the .270 
has been instantly killed with one shot, 
likewise every whitetail deer, all cari- 
bou except one, all black bears except 
one. I have killed elk in their tracks 
with one shot, but often an elk, even 
though well hit, will travel from 50 to 
100 yd. no matter what he is hit with. 
I have never killed a 1noose with one 
shot with any rifle and have never 
seen one killed with one shot from any 
rifle. I doubt if anyone makes one-shot 
kills on moose unless he hits them in 
the brain or in the spine or neck verta- 
brae. I saw one goat killed in his 
tracks with a .270, but the two I have 
shot took more than one. A goat is as 
hard to kill as a grizzly. For shoulder 
shots on elk, moose, and grizzlies, I'd 
prefer a 150-gr. or heavier bullet in 
the .270, but for lung shots the 130-gr. 
does well. 

There is no magic in the .270 or in any 
other cartridge. To get them to per- 
form, the guy behind them has to point 
them right. The virtue of the .270 is 
that because of the good accuracy, flat 
trajectory, and relatively mild recoil it 
is easy to hit with. Another virtue 
which it has in common with all car- 
tridges that use speedy bullets that 
open quickly is it will generally do 
enough damage with a sour shot so that 
the hunter can get up to the animal 
and finish it off before it gets away. I 
would rather be tortured by Chinese 
bandits than wound an animal, but any- 
|; one who shoots at running game and 
| at long range will make an occasional 
| miscue. 

An odd virtue of the .270 which has 
| been noticed by many hundreds of 
| users is that a good rifle in that caliber 
will generally put bullets of different 
weight and different velocities to just 
| about the same point of impact, just so 
| long as they are full-power loads. Why 
this should be true of the .270 and also 
of the .375 but generally not true of the 
.30/06 and some other calibers I cannot 
| fathom. But it is a fact. 

When either of my light Model 70 
rifles is sighted in to put the 130-gr. 
factory load 3 in. high at 100 yd. and 
on aim at about 275, the 150-gr. factory 
| load lands right at point of aim at 200. 
| A 150-gr. spitzer loaded with 58.5 gr. 
|of No. 4831 puts its bullets into the 
| same group at 100 and 200 yd. as the 
| 130-gr. and lands slightly lower at 300. 
| In 1959, Al Biesen built a .270 for 
| Prince Abdorreza Pahlavi of Iran. In 
| about March I sighted it in with the 
| 160-gr. Dominion stuff at 100 yd. to 
| put the builet 3 in. above line of scope 
| sight. I borrowed the rifle from the 











prince in November and found that it 
put the 130-gr. Silvertip bullets exactly 
where it had put the 160-gr. bullets 
months earlier. I did not touch the 
adjustments in the scope and shot three 
mountain sheep and an ibex with it. 
A .30/06 used with bullets of various 
weights will take up from 12 to 18 in. 
of target at 200 yd., but the .270 will 
generally put 100, 130, 150, and 160-gr. 
bullets into 5 or 6 in. I can’t explain 
this, but it is nevertheless a very handy 
characteristic. 

One of the most futile arguments I 
know of is which is the better cartridge, 
the .270 or .30/06. They are my own 
two favorite all-around cartridges, and 
I have used them both extensively for 
many years. On the heavier game and 
in the brush I'd a bit rather have a 
.30/06. in my hands. I’d likewise rather 
have a .30/06 with a 220-gr. bullet for 
deep- penetration and to break heavy 
bones on ponderous creatures such as 
African elands, and Alaska brown 
bears. But for open country, where 
shots are at long and unknown ranges, 
I like the .270. I sight in to put the 
130-gr. bullet (at 3,140) or the 150-gr. 
handload (at 2,950) 3 in. high at 100 yd. 
The bullet drops only 2 or. 3 in. at 300, 
and for about 99 percent of all hunting 
a dead-on hold on the center of the 
shoulder or just behind it will get the 
bacon. If an animal is too far away 
to hit with a hold at the top of the 
backbone, it is generally too far away 
to shoot at. 

Some hunting writers publish box 
scores from time to time on the total 
number of game animals they have 
shot. I have never done so as I 
think this practice is in doubtful taste, 
and also I have never kept track. How- 
ever, I have shot enough stuff with the 
.270 in the past 35 years to know that 
it is a very good all-around cartridge. 
I went into the willows with a .270 
orie time after a grizzly another hunter 
had wounded, but for that job I'd 
prefer a .375, and I would also prefer 
a .338 or a .375 for Alaska brown bear. 
I’d think twice, or maybe even three 
times, before I tackled a Cape buffalo 
with a .270, and I can think of a lot 
of cartridges I’d rather use on heavy 
dangerous game in the brush. How- 
ever, I will, without the slightest hes- 
itation, take on with the .270 the biggest 
grizzly that ever walked if I can get 
him in open country above timberline. 
If I had to wind up my hunting days 
with but two rifles, one would be a 
.375 and the other would be either a 
.270 or a .80/06. For all-around use, the 
choice between the last two would be 
pretty tough—Jack O’Connor. 


Outdoor Cookbook 


he Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. are 

offering a new cookbook called 
Cooking Out-of-Doors. Author of the 
spiral-bound, colorfully illustrated book 
is Alice S. Rivoire. The book has 216 
pages and is available for $1.95 
through National Equipment Services, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third 
Avenue, New York City 22, New York. 





STONE SHEEP 


(continued from page 59) 


have come back. They are still subject, 
however, to heavy predation when 
wolves are plentiful, to diseases, and to 
hazards of deep, crusted snow. 

It is often said that northern sheep 
have much more slender horns than the 
bighorns, and in the main that is true. 
The heaviest base I can find listed for 
a Rocky Mountain bighorn is 17%, and 
the heaviest base for a desert sheep 
17. One hears of sheep horns with 18 
and even 19-inch bases, but they do not 
turn up in the record book. However, 
all large sheep ? 
as they dry out, often as much as an 
inch, both in length and circumference. 
These 17-inchers may well have meas- 
ured 18 inches when killed 

The largest recorded base of a Stone 
sheep is 15-6/8 inches; it may have 
gone nearly 17 inches around the base 
when it was taken. 

The closer you get to the bighorn 
country, the more the heads of the 
Stones appear to approach bighorn 
type. I have one fine old Stone with 
the big, massive, round-based horns 
that, except for being lighter in color, 
are dead ringers for the horns of a 
typical Ovis canadensis. On the other 
hand, the farther north you go, the 
more nearly triangular in cross section 
the sheep horns are. The Stones and 
Dalls have close relatives in eastern 
Siberia—the Kamchatka bighorn of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula and the Clifton 
bighorn, which dwells in the mountains 
between che Lena and Yana rivers in 
eastern Siberia. Both are gray sheep 
with large areas of white. Their horns 
are so much like those of the Stone 
and Dall sheep that no one but a scien- 
tist could tell one from the other. It 
isn’t difficult to see that these North 
American and east Siberian sheep are 
pretty much the same breed and share 
common ancestry. They are far more 
like each other than they are like any 
of the other kinds of Asiatic sheep. 

Because of the wide varieties in color 
of the Stones found there, one of the 
most interesting places on this conti- 
nent to hunt is the belt of country be- 
ginning at Atlin, British Columbia, and 
running north and east through moun- 
tains great and small-—the Pellys, the 
Glenlyons, the Rose mountains, the 
Ogilvie Rockies. This is the strip 
where the Stone and the Dall come 
together, and where no man can tell 
just what sort of a ram he’s going to 
get. It’s the country where the mythi- 
cal Fannin was generally supposed to 
live. 

Almost 50 years ago Charles Sheldon, 
a wealthy man and a dedicated sheep 
hunter, spent his own money and his 
own time studying the sheep in that 
area, and he wrote a book called The 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. He 
proved that the Fannin sheep was not 
a separate species, but simply an inter- 
grade between Stone and Dall. His 
charts showing the markings of the 
sheep in the various ranges, and his 
comments on sheep horns and sheep 
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habits, are so accurate that they have 
never been improved upon. 

Over this tremendous area a few 
trappers and Indians wander. The 
Alaska Highway cuts through a little 
piece of it, and the Canol Road, which 
leaves the Alaska Highway at John- 
son’s Crossing in the Yukon and runs 
to Norman Wells in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, was pushed right through the 
middle of the Pellys. But the road has 
been abandoned and is going back to 
wilderness. Just how much of it is 
passable today I do not know. 


he most fantastically lucky day I 

have ever had in hunting Stone sheep 
was much farther south than this 
transitional country and right off the 
Prophet River not far from where it is 
crossed by the old Klondike Trail made 
by gold-seekers trying to get to Daw- 
son from Edmonton, Alberta. When 
the trail crosses the Prophet, it goes 
over a high ridge between that river 
and the Muskwa—a ridge that forms 
a migration route for the Stone rams 
that have summered in the cool coun- 
try around the glaciers in the very 
crest of the Rockies. 

As summer dies and the frosts come, 
the aspens on the hillsides turn into 
masses of shimmering gold and the 
dwarf arctic birch to scarlet, and as 
fluffy new snow dusts the peaks, the 
rams begin to move down toward the 
winter range, toward the lower and 
easier country where most of the ewes 
and lambs have spent the summer. 
Almost always, when sheep are plenti- 
ful, the rams of similar age, like 
human beings, flock together—young 
with young, middle-aged with middle- 
aged, old with old. 

There on the Prophet, the mountains 
are built on so tremendous a scale as 
to confuse even an experienced moun- 
tain man. I grew up in mountains, and 
I have climbed around in them all my 
life. Yet when I was in that Prophet 
country I could never grasp emotion- 
ally the tremendous heights and dis- 
tances. One day in 1946 Frank Golata 
and I stood above timberline on a point 
jutting out above camp. The air was 
so clear and so still that we could hear 
the cook and the horse wrangler talk- 
ing, hear the crack of the ax against 
wood. With 9X binoculars I could see 
the dishtowels fluttering in the breeze 
by the cook tent. I would have sworn 
that I could be in camp in minutes, yet 
I knew we were about 3,500 feet above 
our tents and somewhere between 2% 
and three miles away. 

Above our camp was a big, black, 
limestone mountain streaked with 
snow, cut by gorges, and sprinkled 
with rockslides. Because the Indians 
who dwelt their once thought their 
gods lived on it, some unimaginative 
surveyor has given it the hackneyed 
name of Mount Olympus, or the Mount 
of the Cods. The local guides and 
trappers simply-call that whole high 
area the Prophet Bench. 

When Frank Golata and I first 
climbed up on the bench, autumn was 
not far advanced. The first frosts had 





|'turned willow and aspen yellow and 
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had painted the dwarf birch scarlet. 
All over the valley of the Muskwa the 
fall colors flamed. That day on the 
heights brought us the sight of many 
rams, but almost all of them were 
young or middle-aged. Many of the 
heads were long, but they were clean, 
and slender, and unbroomed. We didn’t 
fire a shot. 

We packed up the next day and 
went clear to the head of the Prophet 
and saw where it has its origin in a 
dying glacier that has strewn the 
whole upper valley with the rubble of 
its dead moraine. We hunted the 
mountains around the tributary Lapp 
Creek where the world-record Stone 
came from. Then we took the whole 
pack outfit over lofty Muskwa Pass 
and saw sheep, but nothing outstand- 
ing. 

Almost three weeks later, when most 
of the golden leaves were off the as- 
pens, the yellow off the willow, and the 
red from the dwarf birch, and the 
country had the gray, pinched look of 
approaching winter, we were back on 
the Prophet Bench once more, and this 
was it—this was the jackpot. There 
were rams all over the mountain, so 
many rams that it was difficult to stalk 
any one of them without frightening 
others. When you climb up on the 
bench, you first go through a forest of 
spruce and fir, then through a great 
aspen grove where the trunks shine 
clean and white, and golden leaves 
spin softly down. The next zone is 
shoulder-high willow. Finally there is 
a steep shoulder covered with rich, 
ankle-high grass. Frank and I had left 
camp so early we could barely see, and 
frost shone white on the grass. But by 
the time we pulled up the last slope 
and onto the rolling, grass-covered 
plateau it was midmorning. 

We sat down to glass the undulating 
points and ridges, and almost at once 
we saw rams—one here, three there, 
five lying down together. Rams, rams, 
very dark rams with black necks and 
horns that looked bright yellow against 
them, rams with heads and necks so 
light they looked white at a distance, 
rams with heads of medium gray. As 
we lay there we could see rams with 
massive, close-curled horns that were 
as heavily broomed as those of an old 
bighorn, rams with wide flaring horns, 
one ram with horns that pinched in 
close and then flared out like those of 
an Ovis poli. 


I was like a kid in a candy store, a kid 
with greed in his heart but only 
one nickel. First of all I wanted a ram 
with a head that would go 40 inches or 
more. I wanted a very black Stone, a 
medium Stone, and a light Stone. I 
had one permit. 

Frank and I set up a 20X spotting 
scope on its little stand and watched 
the rams. By this time the bright fall 
sun in the clear sky was hot where we 
lay sheltered from the wind. Our wool 
underwear made us itch. The sun 
brought mirage dancing up off of the 
grass and moss and lichens that car- 
peted the sheep pastures, and the rams 
that showed tiny and unreal in our 





spotting scope were fuzzy with dis- 
tance, grainy with mirage. Finally, 
though, we decided that the two best 
sheep we could see on the mountain 
were a couple of light-necked rams 
bedded on a ridge about a mile away. 

We started to stalk. Every time we 
came around a point we’d see more 
rams. Since we didn’t want to frighten 
them and have them spook the others, 
we'd drop iow to pass them. Finally 
we wound up with much of our precious 
altitude lost and were clear down into 
the belt of willows. 

Finally we cut back into the moun- 
tain along the side of a big black can- 
yon filled with sheep beds and trails. 
Once we had to sit for half an hour 
while a couple of rams we had blun- 
dered into looked us over, decided we 
were nothing very formidable, and 
then moved off. 


hen at last we were in a position to 

strike over toward the two big, 
light-necked rams, I picked up another 
bunch of big rams with the binoculars. 
They were about a mile away lying 
down in a pass right at the head of a 
side canyon. A couple of them looked 
pretty good. I set up the spotting 
scope, took one look at them, and 
flipped! There in the clear field of that 
wonderful optical instrument was the 
largest sheep head that I had ever seen 
at that time and possibly the largest I 
have seen to this day. Frank and I 
both looked it over carefully: Even the 
conservative Frank admitted it was a 
dilly—and when he does that you can 
shoot the works. 

So we turned our backs on the two 
rams we'd been after. Instead of going 
over the ridge, a maneuver that would 
have brought us into shooting position 
on the big fellows we had first begun 
to stalk, we kept on up the canyon, 
then cut up the side over a great rock- 
slide filled with boulders from the size 
of baseballs to the size of very large 
houses. 

By this time we had been without 
water since early morning. Here I was 
in the subarctic and dying of thirst. I 
had on long wool underwear, two wool 
shirts, and a pair of wool pants. We 
were out of the wind and right on the 
slide where the sun was reflected blind- 
ingly from the light-gray limestone. I 
could hear the tantalizing tinkle of 
water far below in the rocks, and I 
was miserably thirsty. We'd planned 
to cut over the slide, hit a side canyon, 
and toil up to the head of it. Then I'd 
ease myself up to the ridge overlooking 
the saddle where I had seen the great 
Stone ram, and cut loose. 

But the gods had other plans for me 
that day and other plans for that great 
ram. Instead of achieving immortality 
of a sort by getting his head mounted, 
winning me a Boone and Crockett Club 
award, and then adorning my trophy 
room, that old ram was fated to wear 
his head some time longer—until he 
was pulled down by wolves, poached by 
a meat-hungry Indian, or until, weak- 
ened by the cold and the deep snow, ill- 
fed and thin because of the bad and 
loose teeth that old rams get, he sim- 
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ply bedded down some winter night in 
the boreal cold and went gently to the 
land where pastures are always lush 
and even wolves are friendly. 

Our companions, Colin McGuire and 
Dr. Wilson DuComb, were on the bench 
that day. The original plan had been 
for them to hunt the other side, but 
they had made the top a good deal 
later than we had. The rams they 
glassed were nothing special, so they 
had cut right over the top of the bench 
toward where we were. Suddenly Mac 
happened to look down as they came to 
a drop, and below them were bedded 
somewhere around 40 big rams. Recog- 
nition was mutual and instantaneous. 
Doc had to pick out a couple of good 
heads and shoot fast. He did. 


Be in the next canyon I heard the 
shooting with a sinking heart, If the 
big fellow was spooked it would prac- 
tically kill me. As fast as I could make 
it I scrambled to the top of the ridge 
to see if the bunch was still in the 
saddle. I made it just in time to see 
their big, fat, white rumps bobbing 
away and out of sight. 

Right then I was the sickest person 
in northern British Columbia. I would 
have wept if I hadn’t been so old that 
I'd forgotten how. 

“Don’t feel too bad,” Frank com- 
forted me. “Maybe something good will 
come around this way.” 

He had hardly spoken when we saw 
a ram come over the skyline from the 
direction of the shooting. He was per- 
haps 500 or 600 yards away. He was 
trotting, but when he got on our side 
of the ridge, he slowed to a walk. Then 
another ram showed up—and another. 
Presently there were seven or eight 
rams in sight, slowly picking their way 


| along the opposite side of the canyon. 


All of the rams were dandies, and 
among them they ran the whole gamut 
of the Stone’s colors. from very dark 
to fairly light. Two «trigued me. One 
was a typical Stone with a medium- 
gray head and neck, big, massive horns 
that were well broomed at the ends but 
that yet came up over the bridge of his 
nose for a complete curl. The other was 
a big, strapping ram with horns that 
looked heavy and made more than a 
complete curl. Since he had a very 
light-gray head and neck, Frank and I 
decided that he was one of the two we 


| had started to stalk that morning. 


I kept looking at the two, fairly sure 
that I would take one or the other, but 
as yet undecided. Then another ram, 
which I had thought of as being not 
much smaller than the big Fannin-type 
ram, walked up beside him. Instantly 
I could see that the big fellow was a 
tremendous sheep, a ram with a heavy, 
big-boned body at least one fourth 
larger than that of his companion. He 
was a beauty. 

Since I had plenty of time, I slipped 
my upper arm into the loop of my sling 
and drew the keeper up tight against it. 
My left hand was hard against the 
swivel. I could see the big ram sharp 
and bright in the 4X scope on the .270. 
I followed the ram along with the cross- 
wires on his brisket to give a little lead. 
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When I shot, he stopped, and Frank 
told me that his front leg on the far 
side was swinging. He did not go down 
until I had fired four shots. When we 
got over there we found that all had 
struck low but in a group about the 
size of my palm. They had gone in be- 
hind the right front leg and had so 
nearly shot the left front leg off that 
it was hanging by a single thread of 
skin. Only one shot had touched the 
lungs. The rifle had shot low either 
because my tight sling had warped the 
barrel down, or the ram was farther 
away than I had thought. 

With the ram down, I began to have 
misgivings. Had I taken the best ram? 
Should I have waited and then come 
back the next day on the off chance 
that I’d see again the big one that got 
away? As I crossed the canyon to the 
spot where the big ram lay, I was as 
apprehensive as a horse player who has 
just laid the grocery money on some 
nag’s nose. 

But I needn’t have worried. As soon 
as I got up to the ram I knew I was 
correct in assuming that he was a tre- 
mendous sheep with a great head. I 
nad forgotten my steel tape, so we 
coulcn’t measure those wonderful horns 
until we got back to camp. I could 
scarcely keep my eyes off them. 

It was 3:30 when we got the head 
skinned out and the meat cut up. Frank 
took the two hind quarters, which were 
a grueling load. I carried the great 
head, the backstraps, the front feet, my 
rifle, camera, and binoculars. I had 
been in the mountains almost a month 
then. I was hard. We walked fast and 
rested but once, then only for five min- 
utes. It was after 7 o’clock when we hit 
camp, and it was so dark I couldn’t see 
my own feet as I walked. 


W: measured the head by lantern 
light on the table of the cook tent. 
Bases were about 16 inches and the 
longest horn was 42142. But all sheep 
heads shrink. When the head finally got 
down to Denver, Coloman Jonas, the 
taxidermist, measured it and found the 
longest horn to be 42 inches. Some 
months later when it was officially 
measured by the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, it came out 41% and 
the bases were 14%. My second-choice 
ram was a pretty fair sheep—No. 10 
in the 1952 and 1958 editions of Records 
of North American Big Game. I didn’t 
know that at the time, and likewise I 
didn’t know that shooting the ram had 
made me one of the few people then 
who had ever shot all North American 
wild sheep—bighorn, desert, Stone, and 
Dall. At that time those who had done 
so could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

The big one that got away? I hate to 
think about him even today. I'll always 
feel I was within a coupie of hundred 
yards of a ram that would have been 
an easy No. 2 in the records. But there 
are other big Stone rams on other big 
mountains, and there will be, I hope, 
forever. That wild and wonderful wil- 
derness should be furnishing great 
Stone-sheep hunting for our children 
and our children’s children. THE END 





PICK YOUR DEER 


(continued from page 53) 


except pray,” he said, “but there is | 
something else we can do. Have you | 
checked your rifle sights lately?” 

I had to confess I hadn’t. It was one} 
of the things I’d been meaning to do, | 
but hadn’t gotten around to. 

“It pays off,” Dick said. “I had a 
man from Connecticut up north last 
month who missed a beautiful shot at a| 
standing deer. When we checked his! 
scope, we found his bullets were hit- | 
ting four inches to the right and a half | 
a foot high at 100 yards.’ 

We went out back of camp and set 
up a row of cans. Just to make certain 
of his own rifle, Dick blasted two cans 
apart with a couple of .270 slugs, and 
then it was my turn. Fortunately, my 
iron sights had stayed put, and even 
more fortunately I managed to plaster 
two cans with three shots at 75 yards. 

“Now,” Dick said, “we’re in busi- 
ness.” 

The next morning, when I sprayed 
lead all around my spikehorn buck, I 
had no alibi to fall back on like the 
Connecticut hunter. 

After that debacle, which by now I'd 
come to think of as a blessing in dis- 
guise, we drove in Dick’s jeep to a 
wedge-shaped patch of dark growth 
near the foot of the mountain. As we 
skirted it at slow speed, Dick leaned 
out the side and studied the gravel 
road. ‘This is just a small pocket,” he 
said, ‘but three deer have been lying up 
here nights, and one of them’s a mon- 
ster. I don’t see any tracks coming out 
so they’re probably still back in there 
somewhere.” 

He put me at the apex of the tri- 
angle, overlooking a _ brushy field. 
“Here’s where they cross,’”’ he said. 
“There'll probably be three, so pick 
your deer.” 

After he’d left to circle in from the 
back, I made myself as comfortable as | 
possible—which wasn’t very comfort- 
able—and settled down to wait. Stand- 
ing required a definite kind of tempera- 
ment, one I don’t have. Within min- 
utes my hands and feet had turned | 
numb, a previously unnoticed stub of | 
branch was boring into my back, and| = 
my face had begun to congeal. Worst | 
of all, I was sure,I was in the wrong 
spot. This always happens. That clump 
of evergreens off to my right always 
looks more promising, or else I’m cer- 
tain that if I moved 100 yards to the | 
left I would be in a much more strategic | 
position. 

A Canada jay came and perched on | 
a hemlock branch a few feet away, and 
a moment later a scurrying rustle in| 
the underbrush bounced my heart into | 
my throat. But it was only a fat gray | 
squirrel scampering over the frozen 
leaves. The slow, cold minutes dragged | 
on, and then, all at once, I heard Dick’s | 
voice, faint in the distance, barking a 
track. He had jumped the deer! 

I gripped my rifle tighter, staring 
into the evergreens as his voice swelled | 
in the still air. Then it faded and died 
away as he lost the trail on the hard, 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


frozen ground. If only there had been 
| snow. 

| <Abruptly, a twig snapped off to my 
right. At first I thought it was the 
squirrel again, but then, as I strained 
my eyes into the thick stuff, a doe 
stepped from behind a small hemlock, 
glancing back over her shoulder. 


| gpeiatvely, I started to raise my 
rifle and then paused. There’ll prob- 
ably be three, so pick your deer, Dick 
had said. I wasn’t going to make a sec- 
ond mistake today. I'd really feel 
stupid if I shot this doe, only to have 
a 10-point buck go bounding away. So 
I froze with the rifle halfway to my 
shoulder, feeling. the thudding of my 
heart as I waited for a monster buck 





| to come ghosting out of the evergreens. 


As I watched, the doe eased slowly 
into the brushy field. She was inter- 
| ested in something behind her but was 


| apparently unconcerned, for she paused 
| to nibble at a bit of frozen browse and 


then stood again glancing at her back- 
track. I was well concealed, and sud- 
denly another thought struck me. It 
was a perfect opportunity for a picture. 

Cautiously lowering my rifle, but 
keeping it ready for instant use, I un- 
limbered my camera and took three 
quick pictures as the doe wandered 
slowly past my stand. All at once, her 
ears went up and, whirling in a star- 
tled leap, she bounded away across the 
field. A moment later, I heard Dick 
coming through the woods. 

“See anything?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, and told him about 
the doe. 

“I jumped the whole bunch,” he said 
glumly. ‘‘The buck is even bigger than 
I thought. He looked like a moose in 
my scope.” 

“Why didn’t you plaster him?’ I 
demanded. 

“Because he was heading right for 
you,” he answered. “I don’t want a 
big buck. d’m after an eating-size deer, 
but I want you to take home a good 
head.” 

“Never mind my head,” I said. ‘““Next 
time you get a chance like that, for 
Pete’s sake shoot.” 

“I thought I could drive him to you,” 
Dick continued, “but I should have 
known he’d turn. You can’t make those 
smart old bucks go anywhere but into 
the wind. He’s still in there,” he added. 
“Let’s work through the piece together. 
If only we had some snow.” 

Fifty yards apart, we _ shouldered 
through the thick stuff. I was glad to 
be moving. The mercury huddled well 
below the freezing mark, and a glacial 
breeze stilettoed through my long 
johns. But after I’d bulled my way 
through a laurel tangle and floundered 
up a hardwood knoll, I began to warm 
up. Off to my left I could hear Dick 
crashing through the brush and then, 
minutes Inter, I heard another sound, a 
thresh of branches and an explosion of 
hoofbeats. Reflex action jerked the .300 
to my shoulder, but I couldn’t see a 
thing in the dark tangle of spruce. I 
shouted to Dick, but he hadn’t glimpsed 
the deer either. 





“Which way did he go?” he called, 


his voice muffled by the thick ever- 
greens. 

“Toward the ridge, I think.” 

“Well, watch out he doesn’t double 
back.” 

Unconsciously, I quickened my pace, 
peering into the dark growth around 
me. Moments later, a blast of gunfire 
burst from the ridge—two quick shots 
followed, after an interval, by a third. 
When we got there we found a hunter 
bending over a huge, gray 10-point 
buck—my buck. The hunter told us 
he’d just been out a couple of hours. 

“My first shot missed by a foot,’ he 
babbled happily, “but the second hit 
right behind the shoulder. He went 
about 50 yards and piled up, but he 
was kicking so I shot again.” 

He was profuse in his thanks. “You 
drove him right to me,” he declared 
warmly, and he insisted upon our hav- 
ing the heart and liver. I wasn’t going 
to take them, but Dick wrapped them 
up and put them in his pocket. I was 
glad he did, for that night at camp he 
concocted a dish of liver, heart, and 
onions that took a lot of the strain out 
of hunting for trophy bucks. 

“You ought to be at the Waldorf,” I 
told him, sneaking the last scrap out 
of the skillet. 

“Tll be cooking at a restaurant in 
Franklin this winter after the deer 
season,” he said, and added with a 
grin: “You ought to be a guide. You 
got one sport a beautiful buck today.” 

““Maybe I will,” I agreed. 

The next day I considered the idea 
even more strongly. That was after I 
got Jack Riccardi his buck. Jack was 
at Linc’s camp with a party of three 
hunters from Rhode Island, and that 
evening they dropped in to chew the 
fat. 

“We'd like to get up a little drive 
tomorrow,” Jack said. “Would you fel- 
lows want to go in with us?” 

Driving is an old New England cus- 
tom and an excellent way to hunt deer, 
but it’s not my favorite method. How- 
ever, with no snow we were all at a 
disadvantage in stillhunting. Dick and 
I agreed to go along. 


1D tate was a gray smudge in the 
eastern sky when we set out next 
morning. There were seven of us from 
Linc’s camp, four drivers and three 
standers. Dick spread the standers out 
along a ridge of Mt. Kearsarge and 
then joined Walt McCarthy, Jack Moja, 
and me to push in from the road be- 
low. “Let’s go,” Dick said. “Keep a 
little southeast and work toward the 
pond.” 

We waded into the spruce and began 
floundering up the mountainside toward 
the standers on the ridge. Every step 
I took sounded as though I were walk- 
ing on shredded wheat. Despite this 
fact, or perhaps because of it, I saw 
plenty of game. A pair of grouse 
roared up from a clump of laurel 10 
feet away, and I mentally bagged both 
of them as they zoomed off among 
some naked trees. A little farther on a 
snowshoe hare, mottled white against 
the brown, frozen leaves, scurried 
across my path and in my imagination 





I nailed him, too. I was doing all right 
on everything except deer. 

All at once, I realized I was alone, 
out of earshot of the drive. When I 
checked my compass I discovered I'd 
veered too far to the east. I altered 
course into a cedar swamp and walked 
spang onto a pair of beds whose 
makers had left hurriendly only min- 
utes before. Fresh tracks showed in 
the leaves—one of them the size of a 
teacup. 


let out a couple of barks to see if I 

could start something and also to let 
the others know there was game afoot. 
My hound-dog act must have done 
some good because, about three min- 
utes later, I heard a shot off to my 
right. It was immediately followed by 
more shooting on the ridge. When I 
got there, Jack Riccardi was just go- 
ing to work on a beautiful eight-point 
buck with the rest of the gang stand- 
ing around him, all talking at once. 

“You sure started something,” Dick 
told me. ‘‘As soon as you barked track 
a nice little doe came busting through 
the woods, just the kind of deer I 
wanted. I pulled down on her, but all I 
could see through my scope was a face- 
ful of spruce. I let go a shot but I 
didn’t come close.” 

“T took a crack at her too, when she 
came over the ridge,” a guy called 
Frenchy said. “She was going like a 
bat, and my bullet splintered bark from 
a pine tree three feet behind her.” 

Jack Riccardi grinned. “I couldn’t 
have missed this baby,” he said. ‘Ted, 
here, drove him right into me.” 

The words had a familiar ring. 

After lunch, we shifted over to the 
country north of Elkins and Pleasant 
Lake because Dick knew where some 
deer were bedding down in the ever- 
greens along the valley. Walt McCar- 
thy was the lucky guy on the afternoon 
hunt, nailing a 150-pound doe that 
walked right up to his stand. 

The next day was our last, and Dick 
decided to try Ragged Mountain, north- 
east of Elkins, for stillhunting and sit- 
ting by turns. That’s the way I like to 
hunt deer, and it’s always been the 
most productive way for me. On a 
topographical map, Dick pointed out 
the lay of the land from the road 
up through the Buswell ridges and 
showed me some likely spots to hit. We 
agreed to meet each other back at the 
car at noon. 

I watched Dick disappear over a 
hardwood knoll, and then I cut into the 
evergreens, skirting the fringe of the 
mountain. First, though, I fixed a few 
landmarks in my mind and checked my 
compass. It’s rugged terrain, this 
Ragged Mountain country, not as vast 
nor as wild as some of the wilderness 
farther north, but still an easy place to 
get turned around in. 

If you walk far enough, you’re bound 
to come out on a road, but sometimes 
you have to cover a lot of up-and- 
down geography first. Pete Lufkin, 
who guided up in Maine’s Kennebago 
region, used to tell his sports to start 
out in the morning as if they planned 
to get lost. “Then most usually you 
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won't,” he’d add. I’ve found that’s 
pretty good advice. 

Another of Pete’s admonitions to his 
clients was, ‘““When you’re hunting deer, 
don’t walk any faster than you can 
crawl on your belly.” 

That’s the way I walked now, taking 
four or five slow steps and then paus- 
ing to listen and look all around.: I 
worked deeper into the woods. Deer 
sign was. plentiful—browsed areas, 
droppings, and tracks in the soft mud 
of a springhole. Then, as I skirted a 
sheer granite ledge, I heard a muffled 
shot from the dark growth below. It 
came from the vicinity where Dick 
should have been, and I angled toward 
it through knee-deep laurel. A few 
minutes later I came into a clearing, 
and Dick hailed me from its edge. 

“Where's the deer?” I demanded. 

“I don’t know. He went that way,” 
said Dick, gesturing toward the north. 

“You mean you missed him ?”’ 

“No, I hit him,” he said. ‘‘He flinched 
but he kept on going. I thought if I 
waited a while he might lie down.” 

I hoped so, but it doesn’t always work 
out that way. It depends where the 
deer is hit and how badly. By now I 
was near enough to see the wide patch 
of crimson staining the leaves, but that 
didn’t tell much. 

“You don’t have to hang around with 
me,” Dick said. “I may have to follow 
this guy all day, and I don’t go slow 
when I'm trailing a deer.” 

“Tll stick around and see what hap- 
I countered. 

“Okay,” Dick shrugged, “but I 
warned you. Just like I warned my 
wife,”” he added with a grin. ‘When 
we were first married I told her not to 
expect me back from a deer hunt until 
she saw me. One morning after a snow 
I picked up a track on the side of 
Forbes Mountain and followed it all 
day. That night i camped in a shack 


|} on Cummins Pond, and I shot the deer 
| at 2 o’clock the next afternoon. I came 


out on the road at Gilmans Corner at 


| dark.” 


“What about your wife?” I asked 


| him. 


“Oh, gosh!’”’ he said. “She had the 
wardens and the state police out look- 
ing for me, and she was all tore up. 
But she found out I meant what I said, 


| and she’s never done that again.” 


learned my lesson quicker than Mrs. 
Fosie. Dick set off at a lope 
over blow-downs, through laurel, and 
around boulders, leaving me panting 
far in his wake. After the first 100 
yards I regretted my rashness but, 
fortunately, we didn’t have far to go. 
The trail led through the dark 


| growth, across a brook into a swamp, 


and angled back toward the road. As 
we went along, the spatters of blood 
became less frequent, and I didn’t see 
how Dick could follow them on the run. 
But he kept on across a brushy field, 
and suddenly there was his deer—a big 
six-point buck—sprawled stone dead at 
the edge of a grown-up wood road. The 
.270 slug had smashed a rib and ranged 
forward through the lungs. 

“Is this your idea of an eating-size 


deer ?’’ I demanded as I examined the 
big six-pointer. 

“No,” he admitted ruefully. ‘This 
critter will dress out 190 pounds at 
least. I guess I just up and shot.” 

I helped him drag his buck to the 
car, and I was beginning to feel lone- 
some. One after another, hunters had 
come to Linc’s lodge, shot their deer, 
and departed. It made me think of the 
10 little Indians—now there was one. 
And time was definitely a-wasting. I 
gnawed a frozen sandwich, thawed it 
out with a hot cup of coffee, and head- 
ed back into the hills. 

I decided to stand for awhile on a 
knoll overlooking an evergreen swamp. 
This time I stuck it out for 40 minutes, 
alert to every forest sound, straining 
my eyes into the swamp below for a 
glimpse of cautious movement. Fin- 
ally, I couldn’t take it any longer. 
While I was standing here, slowly 
freezing, the deer I was looking for 
could have been bedded down in the 
swamp below or working up into the 
ridges to feed. I wandered down into 
the spruce and resumed my slow, pains- 
taking, stillhunting. 


| on moving at a snail’s pace, stop- 
ping every 10 feet or so, you cover a 
lot of ground, and by midafternoon I 
was deep in the woods behind Ragged 
Mountain. Slanting purple shadows 
told me it was time to think about get- 
ting home. I could retrace my steps, or I 
could cut through the woods to adirt road 
which would take me back to the car, a 
longer hike but much easier walking. 

I was resting beside a gnarled pine, 
trying to decide which course to follow, 
when I heard a soft swish of branches. 
At the same instant I felt, rather than 
saw, a flicker of motion to my right. 
As I froze, gripping the rifle in tense 
hands, a deer materialized among the 
brush—-a sleek doe skulking through 
the underbrush. 

Once more I paused with the rifle 
halfway to my shoulder. Should I shoot 
or should I wait? I didn’t hesitate 
long. It was 3,0’clock on the last after- 
noon of my hunt. Here before me was 
a plump little doe, and a deer in the 
freezer is worth any number of trophy 
bucks wandering the mountains. 

These thoughts flashed through my 
mind as I nestled my cheek against the 
stock. When the front bead centered 
on the base of the doe’s neck, I 
squeezed the trigger, and the .300 slug 
hit with a solid whock. The impact 
swiveled the doe’s head sideways, and 
her legs buckled without a step. 

Even as she dropped, a whistling 
snort punctuated the echoes of the rifle 
blast as a huge, gray buck leaped into 
the open 30 yards away. With the rifle 
still at my shoulder I watched help- 
lessly as he bounded away from the 
patch of ground pine that had con- 
cealed him. 

Standing there in the darkening 
woods, watching the buck’s white flag 
disappear over a blow-down, I made a 
solemn vow. Next year I'll again pick 
my deer. I'll pick a young buck or an 
eating-size doe. That way I’m almost 
sure to end up with a trophy. THE END 





BOUNTY HOAX 
(continued from page 30) 


bounties about 1,000 a year, Nova 
Scotia 375. New Hampshire repealed 
its bear bounty five years ago. Maine 
did likewise in 1957. 

Plenty of oddities have appeared on 
the bounty list over the years, and 
quite a few have hung on. Hair seals 
are the top item in Alaska now, costing 
$60,000 a year. From 1917 to 1953 bald 
eagles were bountied there. These 
bounties went on the books at the ur- 
ging of salmon interests. 

Gray and fox squirrels were bountied 
in several states in the early days. 
Prairie dogs were once a big item in 
Montana. Weasels, fairly valuable fur 
bearers at the time, were bountied in 
Pennsylvania from 1915 to 1935. In 
1920 a sugar plantation in Hawaii of- 
fered a 5¢ bounty on rats. Sportsmen's 
clubs in North Dakota posted a bounty 
on snowy owls last winter. In New 
Hampshire a grasshopper bounty is 
still on the books, with hoppers worth 
$1 a bushel. But no clams have been 
paid since around 1913 

Several states pay bounties on rattle- 
snakes. One Texan has made as high 
as $125 a day, at 50 cents per snake. 

Wherever bounties have been paid, 
dishonest claims have crept in. Very 
few game authorities believe there is 
such a thing as a fraudproof system. 
Of 19 states in which state bounty sys- 
tems now operate (some declined to 
answer questions about fraud), the 
game departments of all but two con- 
ceded that chiseling is involved, at least 
on a small scale. 

Unscrupulous bounty hunters think 
up many ways of collecting money. 
House cats have been bountied as wild- 
cats, blackbird heads passed off for 
young crows, prairie-dog pelts for coy- 
ote scalps. When Pennsylvania put a 
bounty on goshawks, three out of four 
birds presented the first year or two 
proved to be something else, including 
sparrow hawks, screech owls, eagles, 
and turkey buzzards. Virginia, a state 
in which the goshawk is almost un- 
known, paid bounties on a supposed 
9,000 of them in one year. Years ago, 
Michigan claimants latched onto the 
trick of making wood chuck scalps by 
sewing “ears’’ onto pieces of pelt. Re- 
cently a bounty hunter in Alaska was 
fined for manufacturing hair-seal scalps 
in that same fashion. 

Before British Columbia discontin- 
ued paying bounties, dogs were turned 
in for wolves, bobcats for cougars. 
Pelts were submitted more than once, 
and animals killed by government 
hunters were stolen and_ bountied. 
“Fraud makes any bounty system a 
prohibitive function,’ the Fish and 
Game Branch believes. 

In Saskatchewan, which abolished its 
coyote bounty 11 years ago, claims 
were paid on ears. It became a common 
practice with certain trappers to clip 
the ears off trapped female coyotes and 
turn them loose to produce litters. 

Fraud is hard to prove, and persists 
in spite of safeguards. Pennsylvania, 
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which now considers its system rela- 
tively fraudproof, collected $1,355 in 
fines last year from cheaters who got 
caught. 

Fraud is most likely to blossom when 
one state or county pays high bounties 
and an adjoining territory pays low 
ones or none at all. It’s close to im- 
possible, in such cases, to prevent pred- 
ators from being taken across the line 
and bountied at the top price. 

“Foxes killed in a county that pays 
no bounty,” a game biologist in Illinois 
told me, “are hauled to the nearest 
county that does. This is so common 
that in some localities it is considered 
perfectly proper.” 

A situation of that same kind has 
South Dakota game men scratching 
their heads. South Dakota pays $7.50 
on adult foxes, while neighboring North 
Dakota pays $2. Last year in three 
counties on the North Dakota side of 
the border, about 3,000 foxes were 
bountied. In three adjoining South 
| Dakota counties, claims totaled 4,750. 
| One North Dakota county bountied 830, 
| its South Dakota neighbor 1,500. Is the 

actual take from 114 to two times as 
| great on one side of the border as on 
| the other? South Dakota game officials 
| don’t think so, and their suspicions are 
bolstered by the interception of North 
Dakota trucks transporting fox pelts 
into their state in wholesale lots. 

| The way to big-scale swindling is 
almost certain to be opened wherever 
township or county officials are given 
| authority to certify claims and the state 
game department, which in many cases 
pays the shot, is stripped of control. 
One classic case of fraud turned up in 
Alaska in 1939 in connection with the 
bounty on trout. Dolly Vardens (for all 
practical purposes the Pacific coast 
version of the eastern brook trout) are 
incredibly abundant in many Alaska 
streams. They follow salmon runs up 
rivers and creeks and feed on spawn, 
and also on fingerling salmon migrat- 
ing back to the sea. Therefore a bounty 
had been put on Dolly Vardens. Fi- 
nanced at first by the salmon interests, 
it was taken over later by the USS. 
Bureau of Fisheries. By 1939, even 
| though the fee had been reduced from 
5 to 214¢, trout bountying was a thriv- 
ing business at many places along the 
coast. Dried tails, strung on wire in 
lots up to 500, were used for poker 
chips, passed in place of money at trad- 
ing posts, and seemed well on the way 
| to acceptance as a form of Alaska cur- 
rency. 





hat summer, Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, a 

highly reputable researcher then in 
charge of the Michigan Institute for 
Fisheries Research, made an investiga- 
tion of the Alaska bounty system. He 
|found, among other things, that of 
20,000 fishtails turned in by one claim- 
| ant in a single season, only 2,040 had 
|come from Dolly Vardens. Rainbow 
trout accounted for 3,760. The remain- 
ing 14,200 were tails of young salmon— 
the fish that the bounty was supposed 
to benefit. The bounty was done away 
with two years later. 

The biggest trouble with bounty sys- 


tems is not fraud, however, but the fact 
that they cost so much and accomplish 
so little. 

All together, sportsmen of the United 
States have paid over $8,000,000 in 
bounties since 1950, out of hunting and 
fishing-license fees. At least another 
$7,000,000 has come out of general tax 
money in this country and Canada. 
What did hunters, farmers, and the rest 
of the public get in return for this out- 
lay? 

“Nothing,” says an overwhelmin 
majority of wildlife authorities who ad- 
minister bounty laws and pay the 
claims. In making this survey, I did 
not find a single state or province in 
which game officials favor a bounty 
system, or believe it accomplishes what 
it is intended to. 


we? a sample of opinion from lead- 
ing bounty states and provinces: 

Alaska: ‘“‘The bounty system is of no 
value in game management.” 

Illinois: “A gross waste of funds.” 

Iowa: “The small percentage of pred- 
ators taken has little if any influ- 
ence on their population or distri- 
bution.” 

Michigan: “Costly and ineffective.” 

Minnesota: “A waste of game funds.” 

Missouri: ‘‘Has done nothing to main- 
tain our game supply.” 

North Dakota: “It has been proved 
for 50 years that bounties are of 
no value in controlling predators.” 

Ohio: “Little or no effect.” 

Pennsylvania: “Does not control or 
reduce predator populations state- 
wide.” 

South Dakota: “Has failed to control 
predators or prevent their spread.” 

Wisconsin: “No evidence the bounty 
system has reduced predator pop- 
ulations, and its effect on the game 
supply has been nil.” 

Some of the sharpest comment comes 

from Canada. 

“We believe any bounty system 
crazy,” is the blunt verdict of Clarence 
A. Mason, Nova Scotia director of con- 
servation. And William Wishart of the 
Alberta Department of Lands and For- 
ests told me, “Close to $1,000,000 has 
been spent without noticeably affecting 
the numbers of wildlife pests or preda- 
tors.” 

States that do not pay bounties think 
no better of them than those that do. 
Almost without exception, their atti- 
tude is that they don’t have them and 
don’t want them. 

Take Alabama, for example, where 
the conservation department says, 
“Thank goodness our state has no 
bounty system.” In Arkansas the game 
and fish department went to the state 
supreme court to avoid being forced to 
pay half the cost of county bounties. 
Florida believes it has as many foxes, 
wildcats, and other predators as any 
state east of the Mississippi, but sees 
no justification for bounties. 

The mongoose is the top pest in 
Hawaii, and there have been requests 
in the legislature for a mongoose 
bounty. But Ray Kramer, wildlife bi- 
ologist, points out that the poorest bird 
hunting in the 50th state is on the 
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| game. Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
| Oklahoma agree. Tennessee calls boun- 


| might as well be poured into a rat 


| 


| lifetime job is managing wildlife. They 
| know what they’re talking about, and 
| their reputations depend in large degree 





| duction in the population of predators 
| bountied. And if it is paid for out of 
| hunting-license money, 
| expenditure it must also result in a 


| Where 


island of Kauai, which has no mon- 
goose. 
Idaho reports that bounties have little 


if any effect on either predators or 


ties a waste of money, and Virginia 
says, “Every dollar spent on bounties 


hole.” 
Game technicians and administrators 
who say these things are men whose 


on maintaining a maximum supply of 
game for sportsmen to harvest. Al- 
most without exception, they do not 
hesitate to brand bounty systems a cost- 
ly failure. 

On what are these opinions based? 
The best answer is supplied by states 
and provinces that have made careful 
studies of their own bounty systems 
and kept accurate records of costs and 
results over a long period. 

To be rated successful, any bounty 
system must bring about a marked re- 


to justify the 





clear-cut increase in the game supply. 
qualified wildlife men have | 


| made an impartial study of the results, | 
| there has never been a case on record | 


| these things. 
predator control. 


| than 1,000,000 weasels between 1915 
|} and 1935. The first five years of that 


| bountied annually was 37,000. The last 
| five years that the bounty was in effect, 


| dicated that, after spending $1,200,000 
|on animals that probably 
| been trapped for fur anyway, 


| when it started. 


in which bounties have done either of 
Let’s look at some of the records on 


Pennsylvania paid bounties on more} 


20-year period, the average number 


claims climbed to an average of 68,500 
a year, and there was no sign of a 
slump. In other words all evidence in- 


would have 
the state 


had a higher weasel population than 





Alberta has paid a bounty on cougars | 
for 25 years. The number turned in| 


| annually now is the same as it was in | 





the beginning. 


1 game bounties bobcats in the up- 
per peninsula only. Ten years ago, | 
annual claims were running from 450} 
to 650. In recent years they have 
climbed as high as 850, suggesting an 
actual increase after 25 years of boun- 
tying. In the lower peninsula, where 
the cats are on the game list but are 
hunted heavily with dogs in open sea- 
son, they have dropped so low that 
sportsmen’s organizations insist on pro- 
tection for them. 

In Montana the average number of 
mountain lions bountied annually from 
1883 to 1887 was 146. From 1953 to 
1957, 70 years later, the average was 
86 a year. Montana game men com- 
ment that at this rate it would take 
another 100 years to eliminate the lion 
population. 

In 1897, when a state bounty was 
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| $800,000 had been 


established on coyotes in North Dakota, 


5,520 were bountied. In 1943 the num- | 


ber was 5,701. In 1946 it rocketed to 
11,867—hardly evidence of control. 
The red fox offers the most frequent 
and most dramatic examples of the 
futility of bounty systems. 
South Dakota was bountying just 


under 10,000 foxes in 1948. Claims con- | 
tinued to run between 8,000 and 10,000 | 
annually until 1956, when they climbed | 
to 12.900. They dropped back to normal | 


levels the next two years, but in 1959 
soared to 20,500—an all-time high. On 
top of that, in spite of the bounty, foxes 
are now becoming plentiful in counties 


virtually unknown a few years ago. 


The number of foxes bountied in 


Minnesota has grown steadily in recent | 


years. 
bountied 


In Michigan 20,968 foxes were 
in 1948, and in 1954—after 
spent on claims 


| 26,964 were turned in. 


| 


hose who favor bounties argue that 

even though they fail to cut preda- 
tor populations, they at least hold them 
in check. 

To refute that, look at the records of 
the 17 states, plus the province of Al- 
berta, that are getting along without 
any bounty systems. They have 
more predators than the others, 
show no dearth of quail, 
rabbits, deer, or other game. The same 
is true of states with very limited 
county systems. Some 25 states even 
protect foxes part or all of the year, yet 
the fox population in these states is no 


| higher than it is in states where boun- 


| ties 


ties are paid. 
The conclusion is inescapable: Boun- 
neither eradicate predators nor 


| curb their populations. 


; enough predators 
| thing, 


Not 
one 


What accounts for this failure? 
are taken, for 


and often the wrong ones 


| taken. 


| miles, one badger 


| This kill would have 


South Dakota points out that despite 
the high number of claims in that state 
last year, the animals bountied repre- 
sented only one fox for each 1.7 square 
per six square miles, 
for 13.5 square miles. 
to increase several 


and one coyote 


| fold to cut down the population. 


year, and foxes do the same,” 


ref of keeping weather, 
skunks, weasels, minks, 


“Pheasants produce a surplus each 
says the 
Michigan Department of Conservation 
“The pheasant surplus is nature’s way 
foxes, hawks, owls, 
cats, dogs, and 
hunters from wiping out pheasants. 
The fox surplus prevents dogs, acci- 
dents, parasites, disease, hunters, trap- 
pers, and the bounty system from wip- 
ing out foxes.” 

Many states echo the same 

When predators are plentiful, meny 
are bountied. But when they becorne 
scarce, few are taken, and the breeding 
stock is left to build up a new s' 
“The bounty hunter hunts only unfii 
it is no longer worth his time ana effort 
to take what remains,” is the way the 
Alberta Department of Lands and For- 
ests sums it up. 


pply. 


Game officials in most states object’ 


to bounties because a large percentage 
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west of the Missouri where they were 
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of the predators bountied would be 
killed anyway by hunters, trappers, 
farmers, or ranchers. In such cases the 
bounty is just so much gravy. Michigan 
calculates that of every 100 foxes boun- 
tied, 75 would be destroyed even if 
there were no bounty. 

In far too many cases, bounties are 
paid in the wrong areas at the wrong 
time. Most game authorities agree that 
some predator control is necessary to 
hold down livestock and poultry dam- 
age, but bounties tend to get rid of 
animals that can be destroyed with the 
least effort rather than those that are 
doing damage. 

“The bounty hunter takes his ani- 
mals in easy areas,” says the Utah 
Department of Fish and Game. “The 
majority of payments are made on ani- 
mals doing no harm,” agrees the Mani- 
toba Game Branch. 

In this respect, bounties inevitably 
fail. Some states and provinces are 
finding it cheaper and more effective 
to use paid trappers or a trapper-in- 
structor system that teaches farmers 
and ranchers how to get rid of nuisance 
animals, or to fall back on trained 
predator-control agents of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


ts and more, bounty systems are 
backfiring. A few years ago a 
Manitoba municipality badgered the 
game branch for a bounty on coyotes 
and foxes. Within a year or two after 
they got what they wanted, however, 
they were not only petitioning to have 
the bounty revoked, but seeking protec- 
tion for foxes and weasels to curb the 
plague of mice that had suddenly 
afflicted them. Some Colorado ranchers 
have at times forbidden all predator- 
control activities on-their lands in the 
hope of cutting down the population of 
jackrabbits and gophers. Rodent popu- 
lations have boomed in the Pacific 
Northwest the last three years, and cost- 
ing millions of dollars in crop losses. In 
many of these cases, bounties get the 
blame, whether or not they’re responsi- 
ble for cutting down the predator 
supply. 

What about the value of bounties in 
boosting the game supply? Wildlife 
authorities believe them a total failure. 
Game populations, they say, go up and 
down as a result of food, cover, weather 
conditions, disease, and other natural 
factors, and predators have little to do 
with it. Foxes kill pheasants, and 
wolves kill deer, but they do not take 
enough to deplete the breeding stock. 

Take South Dakota, for example, 
probably the greatest ringneck state in 
the country. The pheasant population 
there reached its peak in 1945, supply- 
ing a harvest of 7,500,000. Then the 
bottom fell out, and many sportsmen 
blamed the fox. But the bird supply 
dropped just as sharply west of the 
Missouri, where there were no foxes, as 
it did in the best fox range east of the 
river. And the bountying of 42,000 
foxes in the next three years failed to 
bring about any major increase in 
pheasants. It wasn’t until 1955 that 
the birds began a strong comeback— 
despite a steadily rising fox population. 
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Last year’ s s steep dip in n the bird supply 


was probably caused by the weather. 

As with pheasants, so with other 
game. Michigan has had some of its 
best rabbit years when foxes were at 
peak abundance. Quail and ruffed 
grouse increased dramatically in Wis- 
consin at a time when the fox popula- 
tion was climbing equally fast. In Ver- 
mont, counties that show a mounting 
bobcat population also show increasing 
success for deer hunters. 

The general feeling among game au- 
thorities is that if every timber wolf, 
coyote, fox, bobcat, and mountain lion 
in North America were done away with 
tomorrow, hunters would have little if 
any more game than they have now. 

In the face of such overwhelming 
evidence against bounties, what keeps 
them on the books? 

Tradition, for one thing. It’s hard to 
convince people that a 300-year-old sys- 
tem is a failure. Widespread hostility 
to all predators, am.ong both sportsmen 
and farmers, is another factor. 

It’s only natural for farmers who 
suffer poultry or livestock losses to 
want the cause of their troubles done 
away with, and it’s extremely difficult 
to convince them that bounties don’t do 
the job. 

Some of the strongest support comes 
from those who profit directly, of 
course. The stakes are high, and hunt- 
ers and trappers who rely on bounty 
income make up a vocal and effective 
lobby. 

In many cases an element of political 


retaliation is present, too. The game 
departments that make the best show- 
ing are those that free themselves of 
political interference. Resentful, poli- 
tics-minded state legislators, however, 
are not averse to saddling such a de- 
partment with the costly burden of a 
bounty system. 

Finally, sportsmen themselves are 
often largely responsible. Blaming 
predators whenever hunting slumps, 
and brought up to believe that bounties 
are necessary and effective, they go on 
favoring them no matter what snyaony 
may say. 

This sportsman support is particu- 
larly unfortunate, for bounties are an 
outright waste of hunting-license reve- 
nue. The money spent on them would 
bring far greater returns if used for 
sound wildlife management. 

In South Dakota, for instance, if the 
bounty system were replaced by an 
up-to-date trapper-instructor program, 
enough money would be saved each year 
to buy 3,000 acres of public hunting 
grounds, 5,000 acres of wetlands for 
waterfowl, or to plant 500 acres of 
winter pheasant cover. 

The evidence makes it plain. As long 
as sportsmen tolerate bounties, they 
will be the losers. THE END 
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ANGLING 





Wynn Davis 


% YHAT do anglers want for 
W Christmas? That’s an easy ques- 
tion, tackle dealers tell me. Rare- 
ly does a fisherman—beginner or ex- 
pert—have enough tackle to suit him. 
The steady best-sellers are not new 
gadgets, as you might suspect. Sales 
records show that most anglers want 
such routine items as reels, lines, tackle 
boxes. The man who already has those 
things buys replacements, new models, 
different sizes. 

A new tackle box is high on the list 
of things anglers want. The beginner 
wants to get his tackle out of the tool 
kit or cigar box into a more efficient 
container. It’s a bigger box the expert 
needs. His tackle collection is forever 
outgrowing its housing. 

If you’re puzzled about what kind of 
tackle box to shop for, you might start 
by finding out what kind of an angler 
your fisherman is. Is he a fly fisherman, 
a spinning enthusiast, a bait caster? If 
he fishes several ways, find out what 
kind of fishing he does most often. 
Then go shopping for a box to fit that 
type of fishing. 

For the dry-fly fisherman, you'll find 
a lot of fly boxes to choose from. Judge 
them as follows: The fly compartments 
should all be deep and large «nough to 
keep trout or salmon flies from getting 
crushed or bent. The same considera- 
tion should be given fly boxes if your 
angler likes to bug for bass. Bass bugs 
require larger compartments than trout 
flies. The angler needs a fly box that 
allows him to see the different fiy pat- 
terns easily and get to them quickly 
when fish are rising. 

One of the most convenient models is 
a wheel-like, plastic fly box with seven 
compartments. This box has a trans- 
parent cover that rotates to position a 
hinged flap opening over the compart- 
ment containing the fly wanted at the 
moment. There’s a snap that allows the 
angler to attach the box to his fishing 
vest. This type of fly box is inexpensive 
and most handy. I fish with two of 
them. 

Another popular dry-fly box is the 
pocket-size made either of plastic or 
metal. These range in price from less 
than $1 to English imports made of 
aluminum and selling for around $10. 
The cheaper ones have four or six fly 
compartments and a plastic lid fitted 
into plastic sockets. A bit more expen- 
sive is the same box with metal hinges 
and rivets. This metal-hinge model is 
far more desirable. I find that the boxes 
with lids fitted into plastic sockets 
often break at the sockets and become 
useless. 

There are also magnetized fly boxes 
that the angler can carry suspended 
from his neck by a strap. Just touch a 
fiy to the magnet and it stays put. Some 
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models have a magnifying glass for 
close inspection of the flies, leader 
knots, and line. 

If your angler is a wet-fly specialist 
at heart, he’ll like one of those very 
practical fly books with several en- 
velopes for leaders and felt leaves for 
attaching flies and streamers, or one of 
those slim metal boxes lined with 
lamb’s wool. These cover a wide range 
of prices, the more expensive ones be- 
ing the metal boxes. These books and 
boxes should be small enough to fit into 
fishing coat and vest pockets. Some 
books have snap covers and others are 
zippered, one being about as convenient 
as the other. 

Boxes for carrying spinning lures are 
now very much in demand among spin 
fishermen. These are somewhat smaller 
and lighter than conventional bait 
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boxes, with the more popular models 
coming in plastics. You’ll have a wide 
selection. Handiest and most wanted 
are such models as the pocket-size box 
with two sets of lure compartments, 
each carrying eight lures. Also in de- 
mand are the aluminum tray boxes with 
14 compartments and made with belt 
attachment for carrying on a wader’s 
belt. There are book-type lure carriers 
made of plastic with imitation leather 


covers. Many spin fishermen buy the 
roomy metal and plastic boxes used for 
boat and bank fishing. 

Most popular spin box today is a 
small boat type made of plastic and 
selling for just under $4. It’s sturdy, 
light, has covered compartments on top 
for lures and open compartments for 
larger items. There are half a dozen 
companies making these spin-lure boxes 
in plastic, aluminum, fiberglass, and 
wood—priced anywhere from $2.50 to 
$10. 

The angler who uses large plugs and 
bait-casting tackle ordinarily wants a 
larger tackle box than the spin-lure 
fisherman. Since these boxes are bulky, 
those made of plastic, fiberglass, or 
aluminum cut the total weight. The big 
wooden or steel boxes are a bit too 
heavy. Most plug-casting anglers will 
be perfectly happy with a tackle box 
containing a dozen lure compartments 
and a well for reel, line, and tools. Look 
for a box that is really watertight. 
Otherwise a heavy rain, spray, or water 
in the bottom of the boat can ruin all 
the lures in short order by rusting 
hooks, tarnishing spoons, and blistering 
lure finishes. 

No angler ever has enough lures. I 
was fishing recently with a friend who 
by actual count had a tackle box stuffed 
with 64 plugs, spoons, spinners, and 
jigs. Yeti he wound up by borrowing one 
of my plugs because that was the only 
model the fish would hit that day, as 
far as we could discover. So don’t ever 
be afraid of giving lures for gifts. 

Before you go shopping for lures, find 
out what kind of fish your angler goes 
after and what kind of a rod he uses. 
The fellow who has a light spinning rod 
and fishes for trout, will like a selec- 
tion of small \% to %4-oz. spoons and 
spinners. Should his spinning rod be 
used to cast for bass, walleyes, or 
northern pike, an assortment of plugs, 
jigs, spoons, and spinners weighing be- 
tween 14 and %-oz. should prove just 
what he wants. The angler who goes 
after heavy northern pike and big mus- 
kies will want even larger plugs and 
spoons. 

If you’re buying for an angler who 
likes to see bass smash a lure on the 
surface, then you want to give him a 
selection of surface plugs: the crippled- 
minnow type, surface swimmers, wob- 
blers, a fake frog or two, and one of 
those big, noisy crawling lures that 
drive largemouth bass crazy on mid- 
summer nights. 

If he’s a walleye man, or fishes deep 
for bass or lake trout, then a selection 
of jigs and spoons will please him. 

And don’t forget the modern plastic 
lures—the night crawlers, garden 
worms, pollywogs, crawfish, and min- 
nows. These can be cast, trolled, and 





jigged. I have found them deadly for 
all gamefish. 3 

If he likes to troll deep, then he'll 
welcome one of those deep-working 
attractor rigs made up of a series of 
spoons in graduated sizes. These are 
real fish-getters in deep lakes and 
rivers when the fish are way down. Be- 
ginners are inclined to buy these too 
short and too light. Don’t be afraid of 
one 3% ft. long with the largest spoon 
a good 4 in. in length. 


mM" anglers will welcome a new reel, 
even though they may have several. 
Again, it’s essential to know exactly 
what kind of fishing your angler en- 
gages in. The fly fisherman or bass 
bugger needs a fly reel. Does he spin for 
trout, bass, walleyes, or northern pike? 
Then he can only use a spinning reel, of 
which there are several types. Does he 
prefer to bait cast? Then he requires a 
reel made expressly for that purpose. 

Fly reels come in single action and 
automatic action in trout sizes and 
multiplying action in salmon _ sizes. 
Most trout fishermen who work streams 
prefer the single-action fly reel to the 
automatic, but lake fishermen seem to 
like the automatic reels better, because 
they pick up line so fast. Salmon an- 
glers like the multiplying-action fly 
reels. 

Spinning reels are now extremely 
popular, especially among beginners, 
for they are so easy to master. They 
come in hooded and open-face styles. 
Quality in spinning reels is highly im- 
portant and is usually reflected in the 
price. When giving a spin reel, it’s a 
good idea to include an extra spool so 
your angler can go fishing with two 
strengths of line. 

There are many makes and styles of 
bait-casting reels on the market, priced 
from less than $2 to more than $50. 
The best ones have such features as 
free spool, centrifugal brake, backlash 
eliminators, level-wind devices. All 
those features are good. There are some 
good bait reels selling between $12 and 
$20. They have level-wind devices, ad- 
justable drag, mechanical thumber for 
preventing backlashes, and spools that 
fit closely to the end of the reel. I 
wouldn’t advise giving a bait reel not 
having the features just listed. Neither 
do I feel that the reels with plastic side 
plates are durable enough, though they 
may be in time. Plastic side plates on 
current models often break from a light 
fall and get out of adjustment easily. 

Trolling reels are generally used on 
short, stout, trolling rods. Fresh-water 
trolling reels are made in two styles, 
one for metal lines for deep-down 
fishing and one for monofilament line 
for more shallow trolling. The wire- 
line trolling reels are generally narrow, 
large-spooled, gearless, free-running, 
and equipped with an adjustable drag. 
These features allow the angier to let 
out line rapidly and play a big fish 
with ease. 

The more conventional trolling reels 
made for great lengths of monofilament 
line look much like regular bait-casting 
reels except that you'll notice a small 
wheel on the handle side. This is the 


star drag. They have a free-spool de- |, 
vice, hard, steel gears to withstand 
wear, and are preferably geared on a 3 | 
to 1 ratio instead of the standard 2 to 1} 
ratio. 

Many fly fishermen have trouble! 
keeping their fly lines floating for any 
length of time. This means they must | 
frequently stop fishing, dry their lines, | 
and dress them before fishing again. | 
If your angler hasn’t discovered the new | 
floating fly lines he’ll be mighty happy 
to receive one. Long-floating lines have 
a nylon base and the floating quality is 
built into the finish on the line. One of 
these will end forever your angler’s 
problems of keeping his line on top. 

Some anglers like to fish wet flies 
and streamers in really deep water. 
Their problem is the dry-fly angler’s in 
reverse—getting a fly line to sink deep 
and fast. For the wet-fly angler, there’s 
a new, fast-sinking fly line. With any 
fly line, whether a floating or sinking | 
type, the weight of the line must fit the | 
power of the rod the angler uses. This} 
balance must be fairly precise. When 
in doubt, buy the line in a reliable store | 
with the written understanding that | 
your angler can exchange the line for 
another size. 

Next on the list of most-wanted 
Christmas presents is one of those cold- 
storage chests—ideal for carrying fish 
home in a car. They’re cooled with ice, 
dry ice, or the canned chemicals that 
substitute for ice. There are half a 
dozen of these storage boxes on the 
market—-varying from the heavy metal 
ones to lightweight plastics. All will 
transport fish long distances, if the fish 
are first cleaned and quick-frozen. Once 
his car cooler is packed with fish and 
ice, all your angler friend has to do is 
keep ice in it all the way home. Dry 
ice does the best job. Frozen trout have 
been successfully carried all the way 
from the Rockies 'to the Atlantic Coast 
in one of those chests. 

Features the portable cold-storage 
box should have are: ample size, dur- 
ability, provision for draining off ice 
water, ease of cleaning, and tightness 
against air leakage. Besides trans- 
porting fish, these ice boxes are dandy 
for preserving food in camp or on the 
road to camp. If your favorite angler 
doesn’t have one of these boxes, you 
can hardly go wrong in giving him one. 


f your angler doesn’t have regular 

fishing rain gear (trolling rain shirt, 
wading rain jacket, or a two-piece rain 
suit for bank or boat fishing) that’s a 
gift he’d like. 

If he does most of his fishing trolling 
from a boat, there are two types of rain 
gear that will keep him dry as dust and 
give plenty of freedom of movement to 
land his fish and operate his outboard, 
oars, or canoe paddles. One is the two- 
piece rubber or plastic rain suit—pants 
and jacket. The other is the ankle- 
length rain shirt that pulls over the} 
head and has a zip-up hood. If he’s a} 
canoeist, the rain shirt is the answer, | 
because it’s dangerous to pull on pants | 
while in a canoe. 

In buying rain gear, remember that 
it must be worn over fishing clothes, so 





























#7200 


This big, new plastic box is designed for 
salt water use, the only one of its kind on 
the market. The $7200 holds the very 
largest reels, and has room in the lid for 
steel leader wire. Top tray has 18” leader 
compartment, and handles large “candy 
bar” baits. Second tray takes terminal 
tackle and other baits and gear. 181/,” 
long, 814” deep, 95” wide. 














Here is a low-priced plastic tackle box for 
fresh or salt water. A handy, cantilever 
tray holds lures and small tackle, and 
there is room in the box bottom for bait 


and spin casting reels, 127” 


deep, 5%” wide. 


long, 474" 


Plano Features Assure You of 
A Better Box, More Fishing Fun 


® RUSTPROOF, WON’T CORRODE 
@ NOISELESS @ NYLON LATCH 
® SOLID BRASS HARDWARE 


@® UNBREAKABLE—Guoronteed 
against breakage in normal use. 


See Your Dealer or Write for 
Full Information 


PLANO MOLDING COMPANY 
Plano 1, Illinois 
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FISHING, 
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WATER SPORTS of 


GREATER 


MIAMI 


WATERS 


In Living Color... 


join a seahunt with speargun for 
denizens of the deep—go big game 
fishing in the Gulf and along Florida 
Reefs! Leave a foaming wake behind 
your high-powered boat — race with 
the wind under ballooning canvas! 
Ski on the sparkling waters of Bis- 
cayne Bay. See Miami’s many water 
spectaculars just as though it is you 
having the time of your life enjoying 
the fabulous waters of Greater MIAMI! 


FREE! 


Brocheare in 
Living 
Coior 


MAIL 
ODAY! 


GREATER MIAMI, DEPT. OLA 
320 N.E. 5th St., Miami 32, Florida 
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| be sure it’s plenty big. The inexpensive 
but rather fragile plastic rain gear will 
keep a man dry in a boat. But my own 
preference is for a tougher suit made 
of rubber, rubber-coated cloth, or nylon 
treated with one of the new chemicals. 
These do not tear as readily in briers, 
brush, and won't be as stiff as plastic 
in cold weather. 

If your angler is a wader, then the 
wading rain jacket is made just for him. 
It’s designed to be worn outside of his 
waders and zip up the front with a 
draw string at the waist. The best are 
rubber over cloth. They’re warm and 
very durable. I have one that has' given 
me hard service for eight years now. 

While on the subject of clothes, one 
of the popular gifts is a down-insulated 
vest without sleeves—for spring, late 
fall, and winter fishing. I’ve seen these 
| used as far south as northern Florida 





during February fishing. These vests 
| are very warm, but light in weight. Un- 
| like sweaters, they don’t overheat the 
wearer when the sun comes out warm. 

While there’s a big swing to boat fish- 
ing today, thousands of anglers still 
love to get waist-deep in some stream 
and wade to fish for trout, bass, or 
walleyes. Countless thousands do this 
in a pair of old sneakers and worn-out 
pants when the water becomes warm 
enough to keep their teeth from chat- 
tering. In spring and late fall, they use 
hip boots, which are O.K. for shallow 
water. But, the majority of them 
dream of some day owning a pair of 
chest-high waders that will keep them 
dry and warm and permit them to wade 
way out into the stream. 

There’s a wide choice of wader types 
to choose from: plastic, waterproofed 
nylon, rubberized cloth, and plain rub- 
ber. Most of these are good, but many 
anglers find the rubberized cloth waders 
most comfortable in cold water and the 
lighter waders made of treated nylon 
more suitable for warm water and hot 
days. 

I cannot recommend felt-soled waders 
too strongly for streams full of slick 
rocks. Felt clings to slippery rocks and 
prevents falls. Rubber soles with cleats 
are good for mud and sand. If in doubt 
about style or size, get a slip from the 
store that will allow your fishing friend 
to exchange the waders, or pay for a 
gift certificate that will let him choose 
his own. 

Almost every young angler wants a 
good sleeping bag so he can sleep out by 
| the stream or lake. If he’s a summer 
| camper, then all you need do is find a 

good bag filled with kapok, dacron, or 
| a similar synthetic fiher. These bags 
are inexpensive and give long wear. 





| Tf your angler likes to sleep in a tent 
or cabin in early spring and late 
fall when the temperatures are bound 
| to dip below freezing at night, then he’il 
| need a warmer bag. A bag filled with 
|6 lb. of dacron insulation will do for 
| routine cold weather. Tops for tempera- 
| tures far below freezing are the down- 
| filled bags. These bags are a bit expen- 
sive, but worth every penny of the tab. 
Finally, many an angler who doesn’t 
own an outdoor stove will like one for 
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Christmas. A good gasoline, bottled 
gas, or charcoal-burning stove designed 
for camping and fishing means he can 
cook his fish with the least trouble right 
beside the lake or stream or under the 
flap of his tent when it’s raining. These 
commercial-fuel stoves save wood chop- 
ping, end the camping angler’s troubles 
with the smoke and sparks from a wood 
fire. They can be used inside a tent or 
cabin. The burners light quickly, offer 
a steady, easily controlled cooking flame. 
I’ve used a portable stove for camp-out 
fishing since I was 16, and I wouldn’t 
be without it. 

In selecting a camp stove, be sure it 
has a wind shield, is sturdily made, and 
features at least two burners large 
enough for a good-size frying pan and 
a boiler or pot. It should have a handle 
for easy carrying. 

There are hundreds of other items 
that might bring joy to your favorite 
angler this Christmas. But the 10 items 
I’ve discussed are the ones tackle deal- 
ers and anglers I’ve talked with put 
high on the most-wanted list—Wynn 
Davis. 





A MYSTERY 


(continued from page 51) 


they went, down and down, and when 
at last the heavy weights hit bottom, 
Jack and Al pressed buttons on their 
rigs to bring the weights up about two 
feet. We waited. 

Almost immediately Al’s rod shook 
violently. 

“Got ’im,” Al shouted as he thumbed 
the button to start the line up and set 
the hook. 

The stiff rod began beating up and 
down, and at the same moment, 
“Strike!”’ yelled Jack, and his rod also 
went into a dizzy downbeat. 

This was something tc see. Both 
those “rods,” really solid iron bars, 
were dancing up and down like bamboo, 
line paying out protestingly over the 
tips, reels squeaking as they lost line, 
groaning as they gained. And those 
two men, who have fished the waters 
of the world for gamefish, were glued 
to that deep-fathom gear with as much 
enthusiasm as if they were battling 
those monsters on the lightest of tackle. 

“He’s coming up,” Al yelled. 

Staring through the clear water, I 
saw a small, silvery spot far below. It 
turned brownish, grew rapidly, and then 
suddenly, 25 feet away from the boat, 
a fish bounced out of the water in a 
froth of bursting bubbles. 

“It’s a coney grouper,” Al said. ‘‘Not 
very large, though,” he added as the 
electric winch pulled the fish over to 
the boat and then swung its 30 pounds 
over the side. 

At the same time, Jack was boating 
his fish, this one a long, pale-gray tile- 
fish that weighed about 20 pounds. 
Tilefish are most commonly found along 
the 100-fathom curve, and there are 
three members of the family—the true 
tilefish, the gray, which we caught, and 
the sand. The true tile is also found in 





Florida waters, but the gray is there in 
greater numbers. 

“That’s 20 pounds of good eating,” 
said Jack. “Both of these fish are 
delicacies.” 

“They've been down there feeding on 
crabs till they’re fit to burst,” said Al, 
“and that’s what makes fish flesh worth 
eating.” 

The next drop brought a strike to Al’s 
bait before it hit the bottom, and the 
fish fought back so hard I thought it 
was going to tear the rig apart. Then 
everything went slack. Al brought the 
line up. The leader was cut clean 
through just above the hooks. 

“That was a big shark,” Jack com- 
mented. 

After that, for a long time, there 
wasn’t a strike. 

“No wonder things are quiet,” said 
Al suddenly. ‘“‘We'’ve drifted off The 
Hump. The marker is 200 feet back.” 

We pulled the lines in, ran back, and 
dropped the baits over again. 

Wham! 

Al’s rod went into all kinds of bobs 
and bends, swipes and swoops, and the 
feet of the rig strained at their hold- 
fasts. This was a big one, all right. The 
reel protested violently and the motor 
croaked, then the big reel gave line, 
took some, and held even. But that fish 
wanted out and he went out. He took 
line, faster and faster, and then there 
was a loud Ping and everything went 
slack. 

When Al brought his line in, we saw 
that the hook was broken off at the 
bend. 

“Either a bad hook,’ Jack said, “or 
a mighty sharp-toothed fish.” 

Al put on new terminal tackle, baited 
the hook, dropped it down until it hit 
bottom, then buttoned it up for a couple 
of feet. There was an immediate strike. 
He pushed the button again, and the 
fight between monster and machine was 
on. This fish was even bigger than the 
last one. It fought harder and longer, 
and for a while it looked as if it was 
going to win, for once more everything 
went slack. 

“Guess the hook 
out,” I said. 

“There he is, back there,” said Harold 
Graves. ‘“‘He’s back there on the sur- 
face.” A big, bloated-looking creature 
lay on the top, about 40 feet from the 
boat. 

“It’s a big Warsaw grouper,” said Al. 
“We brought him up so fast his air 
bladder blew up and his stomach 
turned inside out, so he can’t get down 
again. If such a fish is returned to the 
water headfirst and with great force, it 
will often retract its stomach and go 
on down. But if it’s left floating help- 
lessly on top like that it would soon 
fall prey to a shark or be killed from 
above by sea birds.” 


must have come 


yee limits, fish have the ability to 
adapt to depth changes. Most. are 
not called upon to do so to any great 
extent because everything they need to 
sustain life is usually found where they 


normally live. The more primitive 
fishes have the air bladder openly con- 
nected to the esophagus, but the higher- 


evolved, spiney-rayed fishes, such as 
we were dealing with, have no such 
connection. They can control the air in 
the bladder as they change depths, by 
secretion. But if they are brought up 
rapidly—as on rod and reel and as with 
the tackle we were using—the air ex- 
pands beyond the point of control. 
When that happens, the fish “fall” up- 
ward to the surface, bloated, ruptured, | 
and even exploded. Their stomachs 
turn inside out and their eyes protrude FOR CHRISTMAS 
out of their sockets. 
We went over and pulled the big 


grouper aboard. He was even bigger Nice to Give. lie 
than he had looked. More Fun to Get 


FINE FISHING TACKEE 
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“He’ll go 125 pounds,” said Al. “We're | 
getting into the big ones now.” 
Once more Jack ran the boat back 


to the flag and sent his bait on its way. 
He had a strike on the way down. 


his fish fought like the other only 

harder, but finally it came up and 
much closer to the boat. I saw it com- 
ing, and at first I thought it was a big 
turtle. But when it hit the top and the 
bursting bubbles subsided, it looked 
like a brother of the first one. 

“A bit bigger,” said Al. “He'll goa 
good 150.” : 

This was not my first experience with 
deep-fathom fishing. Eight years ear- 
lier I had spent a day with Thorvald 
Sanchez, Cuban sportsman, on his Sibo- 
ney II. Thorvald wasn’t interested so 
much in big fish at great depths as in 
finding new areas where either shrimps 
or snappers congregated in sufficient 
quantity to provide commercial fishing. 
He had rigged an outfit which was a 
sort of pygmy cousin of the one Al 
uses. An automobile spring served as 
the rod, a pair of bicycle wheels, hand- 
manipulated, ran the big spool which 
held 1,500 feet of 100-pound-test Monel 
wire line, and the 250-pound-test lead- 
ers made of piano wire carried two big 
hooks which were baited with chunks 
of dead fish. A seven-pound lead weight 
took the baits down to the 1,200-foot- 
deep bottom off Punta del Este on the 
Isle of Pines. 

With that rig, and at that depth, our 
biggest fish had been a 22-pound snap- 
per and one lonely, 50-pound sand 
shark, and the number of small fish 
was an eye-opener to me, particularly 
the snappers. We took several only five 
and six inches long, ample proof that 
fish of this species must spawn and live 
a great deal of their lives way down 
there in the depths. 


“I was surprised sharks didn’t bother | 


us more, that time,” I told Al. 
they don’t like to go so deep.” 

“I’ve seen photographs of an un- 
named six-foot shark at about 4,000 
meters,”’ he said, ‘“‘and in the Gulf of 
Aden one was taken at 1,800 meters. 
There are even records of sharks in 
the deep, abyssal regions, the nether- 
lands of the seas, water below 6,540 feet 
or 1,090 fathoms. But in general, you 
can pretty well name the fish you'll 
find at certain depths. At 100 fathoms 
you can bet on gray tilefish, Warsaw 
grouper, silk and blackfin snappers, 
all the shallow-water sharks, vermillion 
snappers, and the great mako sharks; 


“Maybe 
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SHAKESPEARE WONDERCAST® 


Merry Christmas now .. . Happy fishing later with 
the amazing Shakespeare push-button Wondey- 
Cast. Just a push of the button, s-w-i-s-h of the 
rod—Presto—push-button fishing. Backlash 
impossible! No. 1777 deluxe, heavy duty push- 
button WonderCast. Factory filled with approx- 
imately 135 yds. of 10-ib. monofilament. Styled in 
beautiful dark brown and golden bronze... $19.95 
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SHAKESPEARE SPIN WONDER® 


You'll give a real fishing holiday—every day, when 
your gift is a Shakespeare new Spin Wonder. 
There's a world of difference in power and per- 
formance with exclusive Shakespeare 6-D drag 
that won't freeze or burn out, precision cut gears, 
extra heavy stainless steel bail, easy lubrication, 
exclusive VERTI-CROSS© level-wind. No. 2065 with 
(2) filled spools, one 6-Iib., other 8-ib. line. .$32.50 


SHAKESPEARE WONDERODS® 


Aiways welcome—a matching Shakespeare 
Wonderod. Above are two of Shakespeare’s spec- 
tacular “OMNI-ACTION®©" all-purpose Won- 
derods with self-adjusting action to cast a wide 
range of lures, and progressive power to hook and 
land the fightingest fish. No. 1531 push-button 
Wonderod 6’ or 6'6”...$24.95. No. 1422 “OMNI- 
ACTION” Spin Wonderod 6’6” or 7’ 

© By Shakespeare Co. 1959 

For free fishing catalog write to 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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| inches across, 


and at night oilfish move up to that 
depth temporarily.” 

“That sounds like a good fishing 
depth,” I said. 

He went on to say that at 300 fath- 


|; oms and more, oilfish may be found in 


the daytime, along with spiny dogfish, 
cow sharks, queen snappers, and Apri- 
on snappers running to 500 pounds. 

“We've fished for oilfish in Bermuda, 
with long lines,’ I said. “Those things 
really tear up tackle.” 


Speen are so named because of the 
purgative effect they produce when 
eaten. They are also known as tapioca 
fish because their flesh, just under the 
skin, looks like tapioca. They are rare, 
grow as large as 100 pounds, and are 
terribly strong. Their eyes are two 
with a one-inch black 


| center, and they have thin, very sharp 
| teeth. Usually they are taken only by 


SUPER HIGH IMPACT 
POLYSTYRENE TACKLE BOX 


Lightweight and handy, this box never shows 
rough wear. Two-tone molded-in finish. Solid 





brass hardware. Weighs just 2 Ibs. Length: 
13”; Width: 6”; Height: 5”. 
, See them at your favorite Sporting Goods Dealer 


FALLS CITY DIVISION 
Stratton & Terstegge Co., Inc. 


P.O. BOX 1859 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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For Quick, Neat Oiling of: 
FISHING REELS «¢ GUNS 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
MOTORS « LOCKS 

«+. dozens of small hard-to-oil items 


Order direct if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. OF-12* 700 E. 82nd St. * Cleveland 3, 0. 
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|}and also too breathless. 
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EVERY FISHERMAN’S DREAM COME TRUE! 


I have no fishing tackle to sell, I make a good living out 
of my profession. But fishing is my hobby. And because 
of this hobby, I discovered a way to get those giant bass 
—even in waters most fishermen say are “fished out.””_ | 
I don’t spin, troll, cast or use any other method you 
ever heard of. Yet, without live or prepared bait, I can | 
come home with a string of 5 and 6 pound beauties 
while a man twenty feet away won’t even get a strike. 
You can learn my method in a few minutes. It is legal 
in every state. All the equipment you need costs less 
than a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 
The chances are no man who fishes your waters has | 
ever used my method—or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it—just once—you’ll realize what terrific 
bass fishing you’ve been missing. 

Let me tell you about this method—and explain why | 
I m willing to let you try it for the whole fishing season 
without risking a single penny of your money. There 
is no charge for this information— now or any other 
time. But I guarantee that the facts I send you can 
get you started toward the greatest bass fishing you 
bave ever known. Send me your name today—lietter 
or postcard. You’ve got a real fishing thrill ahead of 
you. Eric P. Fare, Highland Park 27, Illinois. 


| gave a tremendous shudder, 


commercial fishermen using extremely 
long handlines. 

“With heavy gear and real luck you 
might be able to land a 100-pounder,” 
said Captain Carpenter. “But if they 
grew any bigger, you’d never land one.” 

“Maybe that’s the scoundrel that’s 
breaking up the tackle on The Hump,” 
I suggested. 

“Could be,” they agreed. 

They both dropped their baits over- 


| board again and put thumbs to the 
| buttons to run them down. We found 


right then that those 100 and 150- 
pounders we'd seen so far were just 
hors d’oeuvres. Jack’s next fish was a 


Warsaw grouper that went 200 pounds. 


Al landed a 250-pounder, and he no 
sooner got his bait overboard again 
than he was into something that out- 
fought all the others put together. But 
finally the sturdy gear pulled him to 
the surface. It was another Warsaw 
grouper—300 pounds. 

“They get bigger and bigger,” I said. 

Al and Jack were too busy to answer, 
Though the 
machines did the work, it still took the 
three of us, giving our best efforts, to 
haul those brutes over the gunwale. 

Next time the baits went over they 
had simultaneous hits. The two rigs 
strained harder than ever, both reels 
losing line. Jack and Al tightened the 
drags. And, as if the lines were tied to- 
gether, both went slack the same in- 
stant. When the lines were reeled in, 
two of the big hooks, one on each out- 
fit, were straightened out. 

“We must have had twins on,” 


| grinned Jack as he put on a new hook, 
| baited it, and let it down. 
| the rod started bobbing up and down, 
| with heavy emphasis on the down. 


In seconds 


Then it plunged almost to the surface, 
jumped 
back with a thud, and vibrated like a 
piano wire for a few seconds. 

“Sure busted something that time,” 


| said Jack. 


“T’ve got one,” shouted Al as his rod 
went into the same kind of dance. 
It ended the same way, too, with that 


| hard down pull, shudder, and whanging 
| vibrations. 


This time, when _ they 
brought the lines in, both hooks had 
been: broken off at the bend. 
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“Now we're really into heavy stuff,” 
said Al. “This calls for bigger hooks.” 

They rigged up with triple-strength 
10/0 hooks. 

Al got to the bottom first and 
brought the hooks up a couple of feet. 
The moment it stopped there was a 
strike. 

What had happened before was 
child’s play. This fish took off on a 
100-foot run against the heaviest drag 
Al had yet placed on the reel. But it 
finally pulled the fish to a stop, though 
it kept yanking and tugging, and Al 
got back some line. Then it went off 
again, showing all the strength of a 
hippo, slowly but steadily. Again the 
drag stopped him and ‘pulled him up- 
ward and toward the boat. 

“He’s the biggest one yet by 
pounds,” Al said. 

“He’s coming now,” said Harold. “I 
can see him down there.” 

I looked into the water at what ap- 
peared to be a distorted blimp that 
changed, as it came higher, to the pro- 
portions of a fish, moving up fast. It 
hit the surface surrounded by bubbles 
bursting so hard you could hear them. 
Lying out there on his side, his air 


100 


Lancet fish caught in deeps off Bermuda 


bladder inside out, this Warsaw group- 
er bulged a good foot above the surface. 

Jack and Al grabbed the leader and 
tried to lift. 

“Can’t make 
fellows help.” 

Harold and I jumped to the line. We 
heaved, got the head of the fish up, 
heaved some more, and had him com- 
ing. There was a nervous moment 
when he balanced on the gunwale, but 
we hauled again and skidded him into 
the boat. 

“He’s a good 500 pounds,” puffed Al. 
“Look what’s coming out of his mouth.” 

An orange-colored crab with long, 
spidery legs had popped out of the fish’s 
mouth. Then another, and still more, 
poured from his inside-out stomach. 
We took 36 crabs out of that fish. 

“Look at this,’ said Jack. He 
reached down and pulled a _ two-foot 
long, whitish eel, twice as thick around 
as a pencil, from the lining of the stom- 
ach. “It’s petrified. Never saw any- 
think like that before.” 

Minutes later Jack hooked another 
Warsaw, again a 500-pounder. 

Then something different picked up 
his bait. This fish, instead of playing 
the customary buttom-hugging tactics, 


it,’ Jack said. “You 





moved forward through the water. 
“Must be a shark,” said Jack. ‘There 
he is.” 

About 100 feet away something was 
thrashing the surface into whitecaps, 
and in the midst of spray we saw the 
tail of a shark flailing away. The 
motor drew him slowly our way and we 
soon saw that it was a sand shark, go- 
ing about 300 pounds. A couple of 00 
shotgun blasts took care of it. 

By the time both rigs had hooked 
another 500 pounder each, daylight was 
running out, and we were all good and 
tired from heaving those big creatures 
aboard. 

“Guess we'd better go,” Al said. 

“Let’s make one more drop,” said 
Jack. 

Al’s line got down first, and right off 
he had a strike that rocked the boat. 
This fish had the bit in its teeth. It 
made a 500-foot run, dodged, twisted, 
and yanked, turned over on the leader, 
brushed the wire against rocky out- 
juttings, and all but tore the machine 
from its moorings. That fish just didn’t 
want to come up. After half an hour, 
however, Al started to regain a bit of 
line. 

“When he reaches-a certain point 
where his bladder can’t take it,” Al 
said, “he'll start his fall upstairs. Then 
we'll have him.” 

Up and up he came, then we saw him 
deep down, a twisted, whitish form 
that seemed as big as a submarine. He 
wasn’t atom-powered, but he was the 
next thing to it. Then he blew up. 

We saw crabs come shooting out as 
he emptied his stomach, and an eel, and 
then we fell back because he came so 
fast it looked as if someone had thrown 
him at us. He busted out only 10 feet 
away, a gigantic Warsaw that had the 
bulky form of a registered Angus bull 

all body and no legs. But this baby 
had fins which, though dwarfed by his 
great frame, were big enough to make 
that machine take a full hour to bring 
him in. 

“It'll go 550 pounds,” said Al. “We'd 
better go in before we hook something 
that anchors us here for the night.” 


hen my head hit the pillow that 
night, I closed my eyes and im- 
mediately I was down along the jagged 
slopes of The Hump. I saw orange- 
colored, long-legged crabs slithering 
across the bottom. I saw great hulks of 
Warsaw grouper, mouths open wide 
enough to swallow a man, and in the 
dim background the outline of a long, 
heavy-shouldered fish with a broad bill 
—1,000 pounds, I knew—one of the 
greatest fighters in the ocean, the 
mighty broadbill swordfish. As I 
watched, an extra big Warsaw swam 
close to that great fish, opened its 
mouth and inhaled, and then the 
swordfish was gone. Only the tip of 
its tail stuck out the Warsaw’s mouth. 
It rocked me, that sight. I jumped 
up in bed. 
“Warsaw grouper!’’ I shouted. “They 
are the ones that break things up.” 
“Go back to sleep,” came drowsily 
from Al. “Of course it’s the Warsaws. 
Today we found out.” THE END 


SALT WATER 


(continued from page 27) 


One day several seasons ago, I 
watched a fisherman in an open launch 
on Florida’s Gulf side hook a tarpon 
that weighed around 150 lb. The fish 
had followed the spoon until it was 
almost ready to be lifted out of the 
water, hitting it within a rod’s length of 
the boat. He immediately broke water 
with a leap of at least a dozen feet. 
Then, somersaulting in mid-air, the 
tarpon plunked himself squarely into 
the boat. Pandemonium broke loose. 
One of the anglers escaped the flogging 
tail by slipping over the side and hang- | 
ing on to a gunwale. His partner finally | 
managed to clout the uninvited visitor 
senseless with a heavy oar. When it) 
was all over, the interior of that launch 
was a shambles of splintered wood, 
broken tackle, blood stains, and scales. | 

“I think I’d just as soon have had a 
visit from a starving tiger,”’ one of the | 
fishermen told me when I rowed over | 
to offer help. 

Tarpon have made tremendous head- 
way as major gamefish ever since the 
first large one, a 172-pounder, was cap- 
tured on rod and reel in Florida’s In- 
dian River Inlet back in 1884. Tarpon 
anglers aren’t disturbed over the fact 
that their game isn’t usually on the 
edible list, for this only helps to guar- 
antee there’ll always be plenty of them. 
Tarpon fishing has become so popular 
that derbies and rodeos offer big prizes 
and attract many tourists to the Gulf 
states and Florida every season. 

Tarpon of all sizes are widespread 
in tropical waters. Aside from the 
Southern fringes of. our own country, 
they are numerous in Mexico, South 
America, Cuba, the rivers of Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, and even around Nigeria 
and the Senegambia area on the west 
coast of Africa. Tarpon will travel 100 
miles and more up fresh-water rivers 
in search of smail baitfish, shrimps, 
crabs, and other prey. Good-size ones 
are frequently found landlocked in la- 
goons and pools far from the ocean. 
Nearly everywhere within their range 
young tarpon up to 30 lb. can be located 
year round in coastal creeks and pools. 
Tarpon can exist in muddy and sul- 
phurous waters because of their highly 
efficient air bladders. 

Under the right conditions, practi- 
cally every form of angling known to 
sportsmen will catch tarpon. They are 
generally classified as light-tackle fish, 
the weight of the tackle depending on 
water conditions and the size of the 
fish. I’d say that hooks from size 6 to/| 
10/0, reels holding at least 200 yd. of 
from 12 to 18-thread line, and light 
piano. wire leaders from 6 to 10 ft. 
long strike an average for the big fel- 
lows you're likely to meet in deep 
waters. Here, trolling spoons, feather 
jigs, and plugs produce the best results. | 
In more sheltered waters, you can re-| 
duce the weight of your tackle. The | 
ultimate in sport, of course, comes when | 
you cast plugs and spoons with stan-| 
dard fresh-water rigs of the kind I} 
used in the Shark River. But I wouldn’t | 
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YOUR 
BEST DEAL 


ISA 


PENN REEL 


When you battle a fighting fish, you 
want a dependable reel to stand the 
strain. PENN REELS have become al- 
most a legend, passed from fisherman 
to fisherman, for dependable perform- 
ance, for ruggedness and long-lasting, 
trouble-free life. That’s why fishermen 
throughout the world use these reels for 
all kinds of fishing... and land prize 
catches. 


This holiday season, treat yourself, or a 
friend, to a precision-made PENN REEL. 
You will be buying atop quality product. 


FOR 
FRESH WATER 
FISHING 


15 models to choose 
from, precision-fitted 
for use with monofila- 
ment and other types 
of line. Each reel pro- 
vides the ruggedness 
of salt water reels and 
the lightweight and 
smooth action of fresh 
water gear. All models 
available with either 
lightweight plastic 
spools or spools of 
hromed brass 


42 Ib. 8 oz. lake trout caught by R. H. Thompson at 
Clear Water Lake, Canada. Mr. Thompson says 
about his PENN 109 MF Level-Wind reel: “I will not 
use any other reel for trolling.” 


FOR 
SALT WATER 
FISHING 


we 

PENN REELS for salt 
water fishing provide 
the strongest and 
smoothest-acting star 
drags; strong chrome 
steel gears that last 
longer ; faster, stronger 
spools; one-shot lubri- 
cation system. There 
are more than 60 
models to choose from 
to meet any fishing 
requirement 


Mr. F. H. Jones of Huntingdon 
Beach, California with a 215 Ib. 
Marlin caught with a PENN 
Jigmaster. He said: “Catching a 
215 tb. Marlin with ao reel in- 
tended for 30 to 40 pound fish, 
shows what this reel can do.” 


— 


F 


We sincerely wish you the happiest of 
holiday seasons and many prize catches 
next year. See your dealer about a 
Fenn REE and write for our interest- 
ing free catalog to Dept. U-12. 


Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 


3028 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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F “I've given up 
~ hunting! 


I've discovered everything 

a pipe smoker hunts for~. 
pleasing aroma, new 
mildness, rich taste. Stop 
hunting —start smoking 


(elal-taalell| 


‘ ne 


HANDY FOIL POUCH INSIDE 


r 7 
( ocxey | (CE-FISHERMEN 
ee roan 
te prepared EARLY for the Ice-fishing 
! Our new eatalog shows the most 
» selection of tested and proven 
ce-fishing items ce-at . Special Ice- 
igs. Heaters, Tip-ups, Rods, etc. A MUST 
for all Ice-fishermen!! 


1 A postcard with your address 
IT’S FREE! 4 


all that is necessary. 


DICKEY TACKLE COMPANY 
/ Dept. D, Land O’ Lakes, Wisconsin 














CORCORAN'S 
Sheepskin Lined Vest 


an old Favorite 
with 
Outdoorsmen 


ONLY $9% 


Here’s a warm, 
exceptionally 
practical vest 
that’s perfect for 
hunting or to wear 
with sports clothes. It’s heavy, water-repellent, 
stain-resistant brown gabardine lined with 
genuine sheepskin. You’ll find it’s extremely 
warm but not at all bulky. There’s a zipper 
front, knitted side expanders for snug fit, 
breast pocket and an extra long back. 

This vest is an old favorite and every time we 
offer it our supply goes fast. So don’t wait, 
“order yours today. It’s low-priced now at only 
$9.95 — available in sizes 36-50 from 


Corcoran, Inc. 
—-=— BOX OL120, STOUGHTON, MASS. —=—= 


Please rush sheepskin lined vests at $9.95. 


1 enclose my (—) check ©) money 


salaiaal 
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| tarpon fishing 


| day 


advise going too light in areas where 
there are line-shearing obstructions 
such as sunken trees or floating man- 
grove clusters. 

Many tarpon also are caught with 
both stillfishing and cork-fishing tech- 
niques. Stillfishermen use strips cut 
from baitfish, cast them overboard, coil 
about 30 ft. of line alongside them, and 
allow the tarpon to run out with the 
coil before setting the hook. Live bait- 
fish are generally used when cork-fish- 
ing. They are rigged about 10 or 12 ft. 
the cork and allowed to drift. 
The hook is set the instant the cork 
takes a nose dive. Hooks used for 
must be of the finest 


steel and always needle-sharp. The 


| tarpon’s bony mouth is extremely hard 
| to penetrate. 


Aside from catching large tarpon 
with fresh-water bait-casting outfits, 
the most exciting sport, to my mind, is 
to be had by either spinning or fly- 
rodding for baby tarpon up to 30 lb. 
in canals, tidal rivers, bays, and inlets. 
Streamer flies, small spinners, tiny 
plugs, and wobbling spoons are all at- 
tractive to these pugnacious little cart- 
wheelers. This is the kind of fishing 
that brings the sport into the low-budget 
bracket. All you need do is follow the 
banks and keep casting. It’s amazing 
how far you'll often walk in a single 
without realizing it. Tarpon do 
that to a fellow.—George Heinold. 





NOBODY CAN HIT 


(continued from page 47) 


| Orientals fly, once flushed, up to 500 o1 


600 yards before alighting. Our best 


| bet was to mark down the general area 
where 


they alighted, then iet Rusty 
work it out. Paul and Jack spread out 
again, leaving me to take the rimrock. 

Five hundred yards farther on, I saw 
how a chukar can drive a dog crazy. 
While scanning the fresh tracks in the 
snow patches, and watching the broken 
cliffside to the south, I saw a gray 
shape streaking along an open mud- 
slide. If it hadn’t moved, 20 yards be- 
low, I wouldn’t have seen it. It ran 


| under the shelf of cliff and hid. 


“Paul,” I called, “bring Rusty.” 
I didn’t take my eyes off the spot as 


| Paul came up with the dog. Rusty ran 
| in circles, 
| scent. But even at the very place where 


nose unraveling the hot 


I knew the bird to be, he could find 


| nothing. 


Paul shrugged, grinning. “I told you 


| they drive dogs and hunters nuts.” 


“Tll kick that bird out myself,’ I 


| vowed. 


Leaving the rim, I moved downward 


| over the bluff. But after walking over 
| every inch of the area, I couldn’t lo- 
| cate the bird. It had simply evaporated. 


Down the ridge, 100 yards on and 
after we'd given up, a hunk of rimrock 
blew up. That bird had run ahead of 
us a full city block. It took off virtually 


| under our feet, flying in a downward 
curve along the steep contour of the 


cliff and out of sight. 
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Paul’s grin was getting habitual. 
“See what I mean?” he said. 

These aggravating little birds just 
weren’t where they should have been. 
Their worst trait, or I should say most 
sporting, was their constant advertis- 
ing. Almost continuously in the clear, 
cold, morning air, we could hear them 
talking—an indescribable, mild ‘chuck, 
chuck, chuck. I doubt if the sound this 
bird makes is responsible for its name, 
however. The common ones are chick- 
ore, chuckare, chukru, and Indian 
chuckor. 

Time after time we'd thought to 
have marked down one, or even a covey, 
only to find we’d been outwitted. We'd 
spread out in the snow and sage, get 
the direction from our three separate 
points, and then converge. But once at 
the spot, we’d usually hear the birds 
200 yards away. 

During all this we could hear pe- 
riodic booming to the south. The others 
were having even better shooting than 
we. Later, when we met them at the 
cars, we found they’d filled. Seems the 
three of us were only on the fringe of 
the coveys. 

Gradually it dawned on me what an 
important role chukars are beginning 
to play in rough country having no 
other bird population, and how poten- 
tially valuable they are to different re- 
gions where other gamebirds cannot 
survive. 

Brought over from the Middle East, 
and released in many areas of this 
country in 1893, these exotic birds 
didn’t catch on. The real trouble was 
lack of a suitable habitat. In 1935, 
Nevada sportsmen, along with state 
game officials, gambled that chukars 
might do well on the arid slopes. They 
made a trial planting, and the birds did 
well. In 1947, Nevada was able to hold 
an open season on chukars—the first in 
the whole country. 

Though plantings hadn’t proved so 
successful east of the Mississippi, this 
bird had established itself in other re- 
gions of the West. States which have 
had initial success with chukars in- 
clude, besides Nevada and Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Colorado, and Utah. 

In 1946, a planting was made along 
Kirby Creek, east of Thermopolis. The 
birds caught on and spread into the 
red-rock, broken, semibarren, foothill 
country. Soon there were birds in siz- 
able numbers along Owl, Grass, Cotton- 
wood, and Gooseberry creeks. Just four 
years ago, Wyoming opened a short sea- 
son on the species. 


hukar shooting became popular, 

the inherent difficulties furnishing a 
thrill as well as keeping the birds from 
being overshot. Open seasons didn’t 
noticeably reduce their numbers; se- 
vere winters—down to 30 below- 
didn’t kill them; predators made no 
visible inroads, and the cheat and simi- 
lar grasses on which they lived were 
there by the hundreds of acres. Paul’s 
old friend Jim White studied the ex- 
periment. “Unless disease or a similar 
factor takes them, we'll always have 
chukars here. They’re too hard hunt- 





ing for hunters to kill off,’ he pointed 
out. 

And I was discovering it. 

In a way, that lucky double had more 
than satisfied me. Any other shot would 
be an anticlimax. By noon, Jack had 
one bird. A single had exploded, then 
curved downward over the lip of a 
rocky point. Jack admitted shooting 
by ear, and two rods too far ahead of 
it. Paul as yet hadn’t scored. 


was on the crest of a high gulley 

resting, waiting for Paul and Jack. 
Our tracks, from earlier in the morn- 
ing, were all about. Jack had taken us 
there first thing because the birds like 
the high, broken saddles of country. 

Far below, I could see the winding, 
green-blue Big Horn River and the little 
town, named for its immense boiling- 
water springs. All around were ma- 
jestic mountains. The breeze at noon 
dug in with the promise of winter. And 
the two finely-colored chukars in the 
back of my hunting coat brought a 
slow, deep grin. 

Then Paul came huffing and puffing 
up out of the canyon. Jack followed, 
stopping near me to catch his breath. 
“Well,” he said, “let’s go eat.” 

Nobody had noticed the dog until 
then. All of a sudden he went wild. 
Stubby tail twisting in an overdrive 
wiggle, he squirmed between us, into 
the sage a few yards ahead, and came 
to a dead point. There, where we knew 
there were no birds, something had 
made Rusty go crazy. Still not believ- 
ing him, I took a couple of steps for- 
ward. Whirrrrrr! 

A full dozen birds burst upward not 
50 feet ahead. We were caught flat- 
footed. Neither Paul nor Jack could 
shoot because, foolishly, I’d moved be- 
tween them and the dog. And for sec- 
onds, all I could do was stand there 
and gawp. 

Sometime later it dawned on me that 
I still was hunting and didn’t yet have 
my limit of three. The birds now were 
far out ahead, at the iimit of range. 
Swinging the old 12 gauge up, I held 
out ahead of the lead bird and fired. 

When the smoke and amazement 
cleared, Rusty was away at a dead run. 
Jack thought he was completely dis- 
gusted with us as shooters and, as a 
gesture of resigned finality, was chas- 
ing the birds completely out of the 
country. 

Suddenly, however, there was a roll- 
ing commotion in the snow, a half a 
minute of dog chasing bird. Then 
Rusty was bringing in my winged 
cripple. 

For both Paul and Jack, this was too 
much. Jack set his jaw, looked at me, 
and called me earthy names. “Of all 
the roundhouse, beginner’s luck! Three 
shots, and one of them a miss, by God- 
frey, and you hit three unhittable 
birds.” 

Paul, as yet birdless, could only stare 
in amazement. 

What neither of them knows to this 
day is that Rusty didn’t bring back my 
bird. My bird, the one at which I shot, 
was four birds out ahead of the one I 
hit! THE END 
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PFLUEGER 

SUPREME 
The Aristocrat Of Bait Casting 
Reels. World renown. New model 
with free spool and star drag. 
No. 1575 $47.50 
No. 1573 
Regular 
model 


$37.50 


PFLUEGER (°:"::") 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AKRON 9, OHIO 








Consistently Top Value 


FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


“L. M. Dickson” 
look for this identification 


EXCLUSIVELY STYLED 


IMPORTS 


Superb American Designing. 
Master Japanese Craftsmanship. 
Inspected to high U.S. Standards 








The Guaranteed Top Quality lines. 
AI BETTER SPORTING GOODS STORES 


For Outdoor Life 
readers exclusively... 


“HOW TO BUY 
RIFLE ACCESSORIES” 


by JACK O’CONNOR 
This comprehensive handbook, which originally 
appeared in Outdoor Life, has now been re- 
printed because of the overwhelming demand 
of O'Connor's many fans. It’s now available to 
you by mail at only 15¢ each 
In this handbook, the expert of them all tells 
you how extras can dress up a factory firearm 
and make it more efficient. He covers sights, 
mounts, stock recoil l 


scopes, pads, sl 
swivels, cases and other accessories. 


Handload- 
ing equipinent and cleaning gear are also thor- 
oughly treater 

If you're an O’Connor fan .. . and most Out- 
door Life readers are . . . you know that this 
12-page handbook is complete, authoritative 
and up-to-the-minute. It’s bound to help make 
your shooting more effective and more pleas- 
urable. 

For your copy, send 15¢ today to 
MEN’S SERVICE, OUTDOOR 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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AND IT'S SURE TO PAY OFF. Now, 
one man can work trofline with 
F amazing Trotline Tender. Attach to 
boat and trotline, hooks and line 
E pass thru smoothly. Boat won't drift. 
No more snarled lines. Only $4.50: 
10 day money back guarantee. 


f Reynolds Mfg. Co., 1419 L Alamo Nat’! Bidg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 








Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 


| thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
| statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 


” 


The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 


| research institute. 


This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. } 








BOATING "| 


hat’s Doing 


EARLY everybody realizes that 


hi WI ? 
IS Winter! 
N boating has come a long way 
“from its former status as a 


strictly summer sport. What’s not so 
well known, however, is the great va- 
riety of ways in which boating has 
broken with the past in this respect. 

It’s no surprise, for instance, that 
even in Northern states fishermen op- 
erate their boats much later into the 
fall than they used to. In the South, 
this activity goes on far into winter, 
and in some places right through win- 
ter. Cruise-camping is being gradually 
extended into later months. Many 
sportsmen are discovering that boats 
are useful not only in waterfowling but 
also in helping them get venison and 
other game in the freezer. Such boating 
activity depends largely on where you 
live, and by no means covers the whole 
story for winter. 

There are great though little-known 
differences that have sprung up in the 
indoor winter activities connected with 
boating. They’re various combinations 
of the social, the commercial, the edu- 
cational, and the entertaining. A big 
reason for their popularity is that 
they bring like-minded folk together. 

“What do you fellows do in the win- 
ter?” Ask this question of any boat- 
club member, and chances are his an- 
swer will make you want to join up. Or 
talk with anyone who has taken a win- 
ter’s course such as those conducted by 
local units of the U. S. Power Squad- 
rons or the Coast Guard Auxiliary, and 
you'll likely start investigating such 
programs. 

Available from various sources, gen- 
erally at little or no cost, are hundreds 
of boating films covering every phase of 
the sport, including the various branches 
of fishing. These films can be borrowed 
by a boating group to help stage an 
evening’s entertainment. 

Winter boat shows continue to im- 
prove and to become more numerous. 
Also, winter has become the time to 
make the rounds of dealers to do any 
buying of boats, motors, or equipment. 

A pleasant and valuable way to 
spend some of your cold evenings is in 
planning a boating vacation. Maybe it’s 
to be a trip in the South this winter, 
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Boatmen keep extending their outdoor season, also enjoy active indoor program 


or a cruise in a northern region next 


“summer. 


What shape is your boat in? If you 
can finish any needed work this winter, 
you'll naturally be better off come 
spring. 

Outboarding clubs are mushrooming 
all over the country, and much of 
what’s doing in boating during the win- 
ter is connected with these clubs. A 
major purpose of any outboarding club 
should be to bring boat-minded folk to- 
gether to talk over their experiences 
and plans and so spur interest in using 
their boats. Club membership is a good 
means of discovering the various as- 
pects of boating. 

Naturally, a club’s summer program 
should be the main reason for its exist- 
ence. Still, any club’s survival can be 
assured only if it continues active dur- 
ing the off-season. It may move indoors, 
but members should carry on a program 
of mutual interest and help. 

It’s easy to form a club. For instance, 
the Outboard Boating Club of America, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., 
helps local groups organize and plan 
their futures. Among the points you 
can get definite information on are: 
creating initial interest, promotions to 
gain members, bylaws and rules, dues 
and fees, election and duties of officers, 
summer and winter programs. It’s also 
wise to check with nearby clubs, possi- 
bly attending one or more of their win- 
ter meetings. 

Boat-minded organizations, or even 
a responsible individual, can get films 
on any aspect of boating, and they’re 
usually free except for postage or ex- 
press. Available from a variety of 
sources, all are 16-mm. size, some be- 


ing with sound and color. Ordinarily 
they’re meant for home-projecting 
equipment of the modern sort. 

At least one trade organization, The 
National Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., has compiled a list 
of boating films. The list describes each 
briefly and tells how to get it. When 
you request films, indicate a second 
choice; there is a heavy demand, par- 
ticularly for the newer ones and those 
on the more popular subjects. 

By means of such films, you can go 
vicariously on a canoe trip through the 
Canadian wilderness, a houseboat cruise 
down the Mississippi, or an adventure 
trip on one of our swift-flowing rivers. 
Fishing films are so plentiful that they 
have a special section in the directory. 
Other films cover boat maintenance and 
boat handling. 

The term “bigger and better’ has al- 
ways been generously applied in the 
entertainment field. I believe, however, 
that you'll find it accurately describes 
this winter’s boat shows. Part of the 
explanation is that the new boats, mo- 
tors, and accessories are ready for 
showing and available for buying ear- 
lier than in former years. 

Possibly the brightest spot in the 
boat-show picture, from your stand- 
point, is that you'll be more firmly in 
the driver’s seat. Right now overpro- 
duction and overstocking are major 
headaches of the fast-growing boating 
industry. Accordingly, all marine prod- 
ucts will probably be more aggressively 
marketed for 1961. 

The bigger the boat show, the more 
competing lines you'll see, and the bet- 
ter picture you'll get of what’s avail- 





able. Also the more likely you are to 
have your questions answered by some 
specialist. 

Attend your local boat show, but also 
try to take in one of the larger shows. 
Through your dealer or by writing the 
show’s secretary, get an advance list of 
exhibitors. You may even want to go 
so far as to make a boat-show appoint- 
ment with someone who’ll know all the 
answers to your questions. The same 
procedure will produce results if you 
have a service problem that no one lo- 
cally seems able to solve. 

If you can’t attend a boat show, your 
other way of actually seeing the ’61 
offerings is to make the rounds of local 
dealers. There’s no reason to delay 
looking or buying until spring, as was 
necessary in the past. Here are some 
reasons in favor of winter buying: 

1. Dealers will actually have new 
models on display. Manufacturers are 
insisting that dealers carry adequate 
stocks ,of the complete line. Many of 
them help the dealer finance such pur- 
chases, or offer discounts on early win- 
ter orders. 

2. Special inducements will be offered 
the early buyer—perhaps free storage 
till spring, a discount, extras at cost 
price, a longer warranty or period of 
free service, delayed time payments, 
and so on. 

3. Any changes or adjustments in- 
volved will be made more willingly, and 
the job probably done better than it 
might be during the spring rush. 

4. Discontinued or 1960 models and 
demonstrator boats and motors will 
still be available. 

Another facet of what’s doing in boat- 
ing during the winter is largely the re- 
sult of an increase in the number of 
sportsmen taking winter vacations in 
the South. More and more of these 
sportsmen are chartering or renting 
boats they can operate themselves. 


| peat has, in addition to ordinary 
renting of skiffs and small fishing 
boats, two types of operations: 


1. So-called yacht-rental agencies 
charter or rent inboard-powered cabin 
boats, the popular size being around 25 
ft. These boats, with their complete 
live-aboard facilities, accommodate two 
persons comfortably; some will sleep 
four adults. Ordinarily, one-day chart- 
ers cost as little as $25. By the week, 
you can do better. Marine insurance is 
provided as part of the plan, usually at 
about $2 extra per day. Complete boat 
equipment is included. You buy the fuel, 
of course. A friend of mine reports the 
following tab on his one-week Florida 
cruise last winter: Seven-day charter 
fee $185 (plus about $6 Florida sales 
tax), insurance $14, gas and oil $75, 
marina fees for overnight docking $12. 
That’s just under $300 for the couple 
and their two teen-agers. 

2. Under the outboard-rental plans, 
you may hire a trailer as well as a boat 
and motor, or you may rent the boat 
and motor only. The boats themselves 
are good-size modern outboards, plastic 
boats of around 16 ft. being typical. The 
motors are dependable, often quite new, 
and generally around 35 horsepower, 








THE SEA SCAMP... proof that fishing 
boats can have big boat quality! 
Wake up to a new era in fishing boats! The Sea Scamp has the striking 
aluminum lapstrake design. It is wide and 12 feet long with three spar- 


varnished mahogany seats. Rated for 12 h.p. motors, it has unitized 
NEW riveted hull construction with double sealed seams, burly pressed ribs 


Geld tay 
12 FT. SEA SCAMP 


*Plus shipping and handling costs. 


and exclusive extruded aluminum gunwales. All for $185.00!* And it’s 
guaranteed for 15 years. Hurry over to your boating dealer right now. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE COLOR CATALOG 


STARCRAFT BOAT co. Department D-12 °« Goshen, Indiana 


—_———- 


NEW LAPSTRAKE KIT JG 


World's largest 4 
kit buiider— cruisers, 
runabouts. fishing boats. 


All Aluminum Boat Kits 
Assembie a 14 ft. boat yourself 
in one weekend for $99! Factory- 
finished aiuminum parts, one-unit 
hull. No bending, no 
riveting. Save up to 
60: of factory-built 


Oday pat. Pend. 
1201 Shetiand Industrial Park, Salem, Mass. 





MOTORISTS, 
BOAT OWNERS AND 


Gift Shoppers 
STOP GOING IN CIRCLES 
AS SOON AS THEY SEE 


A HULL COMPASS 


$6.95 and $7.50 $5.95 and $6.50 


At Leading Auto Accessery, Department, 
and Other Stores --Write for Circular. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-8-11 Warren, Obie 





INSIST ON A HULL — THE COMPASS THAT WORKS 
SHELL 


ae Tutty 


For more outdoor pleasure — an all 

Shelglas® boat that’s ideally suited 
to your needs. Suitable for the small 
outboard, it’s so easy to row. Seats ~ 
are near chair height for com- 
fort, with built-in safety. For 
your pleasure’s sake, buy 

a Shell Lake. 


VISIT YOUR SHELL LAKE DEALER SOON 
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DrGrabow 


Pre-Smoked 


PIPES 


~ Only Dr. Grabow pipes 
are mechanically pre- 
smoked with fine 
tobacco. Need ro 
breaking - in. 
Sweet and cool 
from the 


first puff. : 
Viscount 


9. 


Others to $10. 
Imported Briar 
For Free Booklet Write 
Dr. Grabow Pre-Smoked 
Pipes ¢ Greensboro, N.C. 











or you may get two 15’s. The boat 
equipment is complete, some agencies 
providing camping equipment and even 
salt-water fishing gear. Another fea- 
ture of these plans is that you can 
generally arrange to turn the outfit 
back in at some distant point. Rates 
vary, but around $150 per week is typi- 
cal. 

A San Francisco reader writes that 
for several years he has depended on 
rental craft to fish the Delta country 
quite regularly late in the fall and well 
into winter. He prefers the outboard- 
powered cabin craft or small house- 
boats of the area. Fleets of these craft 
operate near Big Break and other 
points of this section, with its some- 
thing like 1,000 miles of river channels 
and blind sloughs. Such boats, with mo- 
tor, rent for under $10 a day. The best 
striper fishing, for big 20-pounders, is 
in fall, early winter, and spring. 

In most parts of the country, where 
the water remains ice-free the winter 
through and fish are caught, you're 
likely nowadays to find places renting 
boats. And from many parts of the 
country where boats are laid up for the 
winter, I get reports from readers who 
drive south 200 miles or so and enjoy a 
weekend of off-season fishing with a 
charte red or rented craft of comfort- 





FIBERGLASS or PLYWOOD 2 size 


$41.95 Up, Easy Terms 
50 Models. 8-22 ft. 
FREE CATALOG 
WRITE TODAY 
Cruisers, convertibles, 
houseboats, runabouts, 
fishing, sailing. Pre-ossembled, pre-formed “units anyone 
easily assembles. Equal factory-built. Save Y2 to %. Free 
catalog has details, color photos, paint, accessories, trailers, 


Fiberglass supplies. T & 


Lucer BOATMKA TS 


Dep't. C-12, 9200 Access Rd., Mi: 





Crack shot—not cracked lips! 


Experienced sportsmen won’t put 
up with windburned, weather-sore 
lips. They carry ‘Chap Stick’ as part 
of their gear! Soothes lip irritations 
—like a shot! Famous medicated 
formula. America’s No.1 lip balm. 


THE ORIGINAL PACKAGED 


d 
~" = * 
Se BOAT PLANS 
fi h 4. All t 
Pron * C ruis b eopes: Inboste, PATTERNS FRAME PACS 
Outboards. Easy to build. Profes- e " 
sional results. - Agents 
Send 35¢ for Colored Catalog 
52 pg. Kit Catalog plus 20 pg. Hard- 
ware and 8 pg. Armor Glass books. 
(SPECIAL OFFER’) 
Colored CATALOG plus 
“Boating Handbook”... all for $1 


CUSTOM « CRAFT 


for 120 pg. Plan Catalog 


Buffalo 7, N.Y. 


The progress toward providing boats 
| eat require little maintenance is fast 
| making spring fitting out a vanishing 
| tradition of boating. A modern boat’s 
| appearance and condition can be pre- 
served with a minimum of effort if you 
have an intelligent winter program. 
Proper off-season storage is all impor- 
tant. Don’t leave until spring any work 
that’s required to preserve the finish 
or to make good any damage. 

Your main objective, aside from hav- 
ing the boat look well, should be to have 
it ready for use as soon as the weather 
permits. Chances are you'll work more 
carefully and do a more thorough job 
if your boat-maintenance chores can be 
managed as an off-season, spare-time 
project. Modern boats, because of the 
way they’re built or finished, are likely 
to require special maintenance prod- 
ucts. Often you must order such ma- 
terials by mail, or have your dealer 
order them. This can take time. If you 
wait until spring, you may in your 
anxiety settle for whatever is available 
in a hurry, and that could lead to all 
sorts of trouble. 


f you intend hiring work done on 

your boat, winter is the best time, 
spring the poorest. More and more deal- 
ers, marinas, and small boatyards offer 
maintenance plans that range from 
mere cleaning to complete refinishing 
and actual repairing. Most of them seek 
winter work; in spring, they’ll be busy. 

I don’t have space here this month to 
get into another phase of what’s doing 
in boating this winter. I’m talking 
abont the various ways in which boat- 
men improve the boat training of them- 
selves and their families. This is such 
an important subject it deserves special 
attention. That’s what I’ll discuss here 
next month.—J.A. Emmett. 
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LEOPARD AT LAST 


(continued from page 35) 


I'll buy all my ammunition and all my 
film there. The battery we took was all 
we needed, but if we had planned to 
nunt elephant, rhino, and buffalo I 
would have taken along a .416 Rigby 
or a .458 Winchester. 

Our hunting camp was a little more 
than an hour’s flight from Nairobi. As 
we neared the area, the country be- 
came greener. We saw more game 
from the air. 

Then I heard Syd say, “There’s the 
lorry.” 

I looked down and saw a truck 
parked on a low ridge and white smoke 
trailing from a fire to show us the di- 
rection of the wind. Our little plane 
made a slow turn, lost altitude, and 
then bumped along the ground to a 
stop. 

We were met by R. E. (Steve) Ste- 
phens, business manager of Ker & 
Downey, and by Dave Williams, who 
had driven in with the hunting car and 
the big lorry (truck) and set up camp. 
The dining tent, tents for the crew, and 
sleeping tents for my wife and me and 
for Syd had been pitched at the foot of 
a little rocky hill, called a kopje and 
pronounced “copy” in East Africa. 

My wife has made many a hunting 
trip with me, has cooked many a meal 
in frying pans and Dutch ovens, and 
she was astounded at the plush accom- 
modations. In our tent the beds were 
made with clean white sheets. Our tin 
trunks had been unpacked, our rifles 
laid out. Soap, hot water, and towels 
were handy. 

In the dining tent, a kerosene refrig- 
erator produced cold drinks, the table 
was set with silver and linen, and two 
messboys stood by in long white gowns 
and green jackets to serve lunch. In 
little more than an hour the plane was 
enroute back to Nairobi with Steve and 
Dave. 

“Let’s have a nap now,” Syd sug- 
gested. ‘“We’ll start the serious busi- 
ness of leopard hunting a bit later.” 

My wife Eleanor was so excited she 
couldn’t sleep, though an afternoon nap 
is one of her favorite indoor sports. 
Instead she sat in a chair at the door 
of the tent with binoculars to look over 
the green meadows below. “Look,” 
she’d call out every few minutes. “I 
see a herd of zebras. Jack, there are 
some giraffes. Oh, come here and tell 
me what all these funny antelope are.” 

Once a herd of zebras came wander- 
ing by not over 100 yards away. They 
saw the tents and went thundering off 
in a cloud of dust. Always we had 
only to look out over the green plain 
to see game. 

Leopard hunting is at once en art 
and a science, and Syd Downey is one 
of Africa’s great leopard hunters. I’m 
sure he can even think like a leopard. 
In Asia, leopards are generally baited 
with tethered live goats or sometimes 
with dogs. A young goat is tied up in 
an area known to be inhabited by a 
leopard. The hunter waits in a machan 
(a platform in a tree) or in a brush 





blind. When the leopard shows up, he 
lets him have it. 

In East Africa a dead bait in a tree 
is almost always used. Because there 
are so many hyenas in Africa, a leop- 
ard always hangs his kill in a tree to 
keep it away from those strong-jawed 
scavengers. Actually a leopard seems 
to like this meat ripe (just as many 
people like cheese that’s pretty far 
gone) and the decaying carcass of an 
antelope must smell to a leopard like a 
charcoal-broiled steak to an American. 


he usual practice is to shoot a bait, 

hang it in a tree, then come back 
morning and evening to see if a leopard 
is working on it. It sounds simple, but 
it isn’t. About three fourths of getting 
a leopard consists of picking out the 
right tree in the right spot. The tree 
should be near likely leopard country, 
usually a rocky hill where a leopard 
would like to ioaf during the day. The 
ideal tree should have a branch suitable 
for the leopard to lie on and feed. It 
should have enough foliage to make a 
leopard feel secure but not enough to 
deflect the bullet. In addition, the tree 
should be near some place of conceal- 
ment such as brush or rocks so the 
hunter can lie in wait. To complicate 
matters further, the shooting spot 
should be so located that the prevailing 
wind won’t carry the hunter’s scent to 
the leopard along the route by which 
it’s likely to approach. 

Finding a good leopard tree is no 
easy matter. If the tree is right, there’s 
no place to shoot from. If there’s a 
place to shoot from, the wind may be 
wrong. A good tree near an excellent 
shooting blind may be an unlikely spot 
because no leopard lair is near. 

All this Syd told Eleanor and me as 
we cruised around looking for the right 
spot. - 

Finally Syd stopped the Land Rover. 

“Here,” he said, “is a good spot and 
we'll put up a bait.” 

It was a big tree close to a series of 
low, rocky hills. There was water in 
the donga (stream bed) that ran along 
the foot of the rocks, and thick brush 
nearby. When we got out to scout 
around, we found leopard and lion 
tracks in the sand. 

“And now,” Syd 
shoot the bait?” 

“Mamma, grab your rifle and hitch 
up your girdle. You're the meat hunter 
today,’ I said. 

“Better take the .30/06,” Syd said. 
“Zebras are rather tough creatures and 
sometimes hard to kill.” 

We cruised around in the hunting car 
and finally Syd spotted a zebra herd. 
Some trees and brush downwind would 
make stalking easy. I sat in the car 
with Bitu, Syd’s gunbearer of many 
years whom I’d known on my previous 
trip, while Syd and Eleanor sneaked 
off. Presently a shot crashed there in 
the scrub and I heard the sound of a 
bullet striking. 

I found Syd and Eleanor by a zebra 
stallion. Syd was smiling and Eleanor 
wore a slightly mixed expression. 

“Good shooting,” Syd said. 

“I feel silly shooting one of these 


asked, “who will 


circus animals,” Eleanor told me. “I 
can’t help thinking a ringmaster is go- 
ing to show up and be awfully mad 
about it.” 

We cut the zebra in two and hoisted 
one half into a big tree with a good 
horizontal branch from which a leopard 
would enjoy feeding. Them we took the 
other half and hung it in another tree 
about a mile up the donga. The pre- 


vailing wind would blow our scent past | 
any leopard that would approach from | 


a rock hill about 100 yards away, and 


about 60 yards on the other side of the| 
bait was a rock we could hide behind. | 
We got results in short order, and if! 


I were writing fiction instead of fact I 
couldn’t invent a crazier experience 
than the one I’m about to relate. The 


next morning we drove across the beau- | 


tiful green plain in the opposite direc- 
tion and shot a kongoni for bait. 


the edge of a wide donga, a spot where 
the wind was right and where there 
was a thick patch of brush to hide in. 

Then that afternoon we went over to 
see if a leopard had been on the first 
bait. As we stopped the hunting car on 
the far side of a rise, we got out with 
our binoculars. 

“There he is, right in the tree,” Syd 
whispered. 

The leopard was about 10 or 12 feet 
above the bait, lying on a limb and 
fairly well shielded by the leaves. It 
wouldn’t have been much of a task to 
sneak up to within 100 yards or so and 
pot him. 


“It’s a male,” Syd said judiciously, 


“and a rather good one.” 

“But look at the lion right at the foot 
of the tree,” Eleanor said. 

And there was a lion there, squatting 
right at the foot of the tree staring 


hungrily up at the bait. No wonder the | 


leopard hadn’t come down. 

“What a shame,” Syd said. “It 
wouldn’t be sporting to shoot a leopard 
under these circumstances.” 

“To say nothing about having the 
lion get excited and chew your leg off,” 
Eleanor put in. 

“We'll have to get rid of that lion,” 
Syd said bitterly. 

So we got into the hunting car, drove 
up to the tree. 


he leopard stared at us nervously. 

The lion watched us with uncompre- 
hending eyes. He hadn’t the faintest 
idea what the hunting car was. This 
area has been closed to lion hunting in 
recent years, and this young lion saw 
no particular menace in our outfit. 

Syd put his head out of the window. 
“Shoo!”’ he said. “Go away. Get out.” 

The lion, a handsome young male 
with a yellow mane, backed off about 
10 feet and then stood his ground. 

“Go on!” said Syd again. 

But the lion refused to budge. Syd 
jumped out of the car, rushed at the 
lion, waving his arms. 

The startled lion ran off into the 
rocks. The leopard now saw its chance. 
It jumped from the tree and fled. 

“Well, Syd,’’ said Eleanor, “you have 
chased off that silly lion.” 

But he hadn’t. A moment later we 





We | 
then hung it in a perfect location on| 


MEN PAST 40 


Afflicted With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 


If you are a victim of the above symp- 
toms, the trouble may be due to Gland- 
ular Inflammation. A constitutional Dis- 
ease for which it is futile for sufferers 
to try to treat themselves at home. 

To men of middle age or past this 
type of inflammation occurs frequently. 
It is accompanied by loss of physical 
vigor, graying of hair, forgetfulness and 
often increase in weight. Neglect of 
such Inflammation causes men to grow 
old before their time—premature senil- 
ity and possible incurable conditions. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully NON-SURGI- 
CALLY treated for Glandular Inflam- 
mation. If the condition is aggravated 
by lack of treatment, surgery may be 
the only chance. 


NON-SURGICAL TREATMENTS 


The NON-SURGICAL New Type treat- 
ments used at the Excelsior Medical 
Clinic are the result of discoveries in 
recent years of new techniques and 
drugs plus over 20 years research by 
scientific technologists and Doctors. 

Men from all walks of life and from 
over 1,000 communities have been suc- 
cessfully treated here at Excelsior 
Springs. They found soothing and com- 
forting relief and new health in ‘ife. 


RECTAL-COLON 


Are often associ- 


EXAMINATION 
AT LOW COST | far’ intlammation. 


When you arrive pmmagyennieres =F a 
can successful 
here our Doctors who | treat for you, at 
are experienced spe- the same time we 
cialists make a com- treat Glandular In- 
plete examination. | flammation. 
Your condition is 
frankly explained REDUCIBLE 
and then you decide HERNIA 
if you will take the is -_ a to 
, a painitess on- 
en sy — Surgical treatment 
he eer 3 that we have de- 
mild hospitalization veloped. Full de- 
is not neéded—a con- 


tails of this treat- 
siderable saving in | ment given In our 
expense. 





Free Book. 











Write Today For Our > 


The Excelsior Med- 
ical Clinic has pub- 
lished a New FREE 
Book that deals with 
diseases peculiar to 
men. It could prove 
of utmost importance 
to your future life. 
Write today. No ob- 
ligation. 


EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL CLINIC 
5 Dept. B5951 
: Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Gentiemen: Kindly send me at once, your 
a New FREE Book. | am interested in full 
5 information (Please Check Box) 
[) Hernia [) Rectal-Colon (] Clanduiar 

Inflammation 
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New Medical Discovery For 


COLDS MISERIES 
SINUS CONGESTION 
PRESSURE, PAIN 


and 
its 


Helps Drain ALL Sinus 
Cavities — Even Deep In Head 


Dristan Decongestant Tablets —a new, revolu- 
tionary 3-layer tablet—contains the decongest- 
ant most prescribed by doctors. In minutes, 
Dristan— working through the bloodstream— 
helps shrink all swollen nasal-sinus membranes 
(critical areas of colds infection). It restores free 
breathing, relieves sinus congestion and its pain, 
pressure and tenderness. Dristan also relieves 
body aches, fever of colds and helps build up 
resistance to colds infection. Buy Dristan at any 
drug counter. 





EAR NOISES 


relieved! 


.» thousands reported. 
Wonderful relief from years 
of suffering from miserable 
ear noises and poor hearing 
caused by catarrhal (ex- 
cess fluid mucus) conditions 
of the head! That’s what these folks (many 
past 70) reported after using our simple 
Eimo Palliative HOME TREATMENT 
during the past 22 years. This may be the 
answer to your prayer. NOTHING TO 
WEAR. Here are SOME of the eymptoms 
that may likely go with your catarrhal deaf- 
ness and ear noises: Mucus dropping in 
throat. Head feels stopped up by mucus. 
Mucus in nose or throat wr ag, Ave Hear— 
but don’t understand words. Hear better on 
clear days—worse on bad days, or withacold. 
Ear noises like crickets, bells, whistles, click- 
ing or escaping steam or others. You, too, 
may enjoy wonderful relief if your poor hear- 
ing or ear noises are caused by catarrhal con- 
ditions of the head and when the treatment 
is used as needed. Write TODAY for PROOF 
OF RELIEF and 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER. 


THE ELMO CO., Dept. 1019 Davenport, lowa 


o> 
ES 





ta POWER “ixtaxrsx 39° 
Wo Variable pe St Pe + T5X 


n one telescope, 
nifi 


N ass EV d, 25 sower for mitre 
bright images. 45 and 75 power 

for long tange. Guaranteed 
to bring distant stars, ' 
moons, object 

sports events 

75 times 

closer. 


Most powerful 
scope sold anywhere 
ar this ———, low price. 

American mnae, 3 Opens 36” 

closes 1 ft.; cot 

“oy can also be wu 
scope. ass production enables us to offer telescope com- 
plete ‘at “oo 98 postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


CRITERION CO., Dept. LBT-76 ¢ 333 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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RUPTURED 


Ss FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 
ely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Rupture Wor- 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a griping, 
chafing and unsanitary truss. For there is now a 
new modern Non-Surgical treatment that is de- 
signed to permanently correct rupture. These 
Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, that a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance is given. 
Write today for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, expensive 
surgery. Tells how non-surgically you may again 
work, live, play, love and enjoy life in the man- 
ner you desire. Write today—Dept. H5905 
Excelsior Medical Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


saw the lion’s shaggy head peering at 
us over a rock. He plainly had thought 
the matter over. For the life of him, 
he couldn’t figure out just what author- 
ity Syd had to run him away from the 
delicious smell of decomposing zebra. 

Again Syd ran at him and again he 
filed. But there was no getting rid of 
that hungry lion. In a couple of min- 
utes his head popped up at another 
spot. 

“Oh, dear,” said Syd. 
pull him off with a: bait.” 

We drove about a mile and spotted 
a herd of Grant’s gazelles. I shot one 
and we took it back to our bait tree. 

Once more the lion was sitting under 
it. 

We drove past dragging the carcass 
of the Grant. For a moment the lion 
stared at it as if he couldn’t believe 
his eyes. Then he realized that it was 
a gift from us to him. What looked 
like a smile of joy spread over his face. 
He began walking hungrily toward the 
dragging Grant. Syd speeded up the 
car and the lion began to trot. Syd 
drove faster and the lion began to gal- 
| lop. Growling ferociously he made a 
|} rush and grabbed the bait. The gun- 
| bearer in the back of the car let go:of 
the rope. 

“Now,” said Syd. 
that lion. He was hungry, 
he’s fed he’ll move off.” 

But we underestimated our lion. Ap- 
parently he spread the word that there 
were some suckers about who enjoyed 
feeding lions. When we went back 
toward dusk the next afternoon, we 
saw no leopard in the tree, but we did 
see our littie pal and two more lions— 
a larger male and a sleek, full-grown 
| female. Fifty yards away in the rocks 
was another big lion and a lioness. 

“Oh, no!” said Syd. “We must go 
into this feeding routine again.” 

“I think they’re cute,’ Eleanor said. 

This time we shot a kongoni to lure 
the big cats away. The young lion 
trailed our drag joyfully. The others, 
who may have been shot at in times 
past, followed slowly and cautiously. 
But before long we saw them all con- 
gregate on the kongoni, growling and 
snarling as they fed. The next day 
they were all back again, and of course 
the leopard had not come near the tree. 
We decided we'd lost. 


“We'll have to 





“We've got rid of 
but when 


hat with one thing and another, we 

were having a tough time. The lions 
loused up one hot prospect and the 
Masai natives another. A big leopard 
was coming to the bait in the donga 
across the plain, but the Masai moved 
in some cattle and drove them right up 
the donga past the tree in early morn- 
ing and late afternoon, exactly the time 
when one would expect a leopard to 
feed. Although we waited several times 
until dark, the leopard never showed 
up. 

We had tough luck on another bait, 
an impala this time. A leopard came 
to it, but he was an unorthodox fellow 
who lived in a spot where by all leopard 
rules he shouldn’t live, and he could get 
our wind as he came to feed. Once we 
caught just a brief glimpse of him. 
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The country was lousy with leopards. 
One night a young one that lived in the 
rocks of the kopje right by our camp 
stole a Thomson’s gazelle hanging in a 
tree a few feet from where the cook 
was sleeping. On several occasions we 
saw leopards galloping home from their 
night’s hunting. Another time, when 
we drove 15 or 20 miles from camp to 
look over some new country, we saw a 
herd of topi intently looking toward the 
top of a hill. We got our binoculars and 
saw a big male leopard beautiful in 
black and gold sitting on a ledge of red 
stone, looking down on the plain. We 
ran across several cheetahs—those 
round-headed, long-legged cats that are 
supposed to be the fastest runners on 
earth. They can catch the swiftest 
antelope in a short race. 


W: saw more lions. Once we put a 
bait in a tree only to find when we 
came back the next morning that a 
lioness had managed to climb up, break 
the rope that held it, and devour it. 
On another bait we had about the same 
luck as on the first one. A couple of 
lions that lived in a nearby donga hung 
around it and kept the leopards away. 
We finally gave up, cut the bait down, 
and let the lions feed. 

Then we got what should have been 
a break but wasn’t. 

One morning we found that during 
the night a large leopard had come to 
our second bait. About 4 o’clock that 
afternoon Syd and I got behind the rock 
we'd picked out and waited. 

Safari life is tough on rifles. The 
constant jiggling as they sit in the 
rack loosens scope and guard screws, 
and scopes are apt to get bumped. 
Knowing this, I had shot my .30/06 ata 
mark every day. At noon, I'd have one 
of the gunbearers make a mark on a 
tree with a panga and then at 100 
yards I'd take a rest over the hood of 
the Land Rover and fire a shot. Al- 
ways, the bullet had struck just right. 
But that day, lulled by the fact that the 
rifle had not changed point of impact, 
I neglected to do this. 

Syd and I must have waited about an 
hour when the leopard came stealthily 
down out of the rocks, all black and 
gold and gliding smooth as a shadow. 
He stopped and looked around suspi- 
ciously. For about 15 minutes he sat 
on a rock, watching. Then he moved 
down toward the bait tree and lay 
down on an ant hill. 

He was about 60 yards away, broad- 
side but looking away from me back 
toward the rocks. It was a set-shot. I 
eased myself up, placed my left hand 
on the rock to steady the fore-end of 
the rifle. The ant hill was slightly 
downhill from me. Since the rifle was 
sighted in to strike three inches high 
with the 180-grain bullet at 100 yards, 
it should have been shooting a bit over 
one inch high at 60 yards. I held the 
intersection of the crosswires behind 
the leopard’s shoulder and very slightly 
low. The rifle was rock steady as I 
squeezed the trigger. 

As the rifle cracked, the leopard shot 
about four feet into the air, roaring 
and growling, and when he lit he took 
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ORDER FOR OUTDOOR LIFE 


Please send one-year Gift Subscriptions to Outdoor Life 
with Gift Card, to names listed below. . 


MY NAME 
MY ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE STATE 
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off for the rocks just like a racehorse. 

I couldn't believe my eyes and neither 
could Syd. 

“What have you done?” asked Syd. 

I had visions of a wounded leopard 
hiding in the rocks and our having a 
sticky experience in following him up. 
A wounded leopard is one of the world’s 
most dangerous animals. But investi- 
gation showed that my bullet had only 
grazed the leopard. We found where it 
had struck the ground and we found a 
bit of hair that had been cut off. There 
was not a single drop of blood. I 
thanked my lucky stars that I'd held a 
shade low. Otherwise I’d have wounded 
the leopard slightly and we would have 
been in a peck of trouble. 

“Your rifle must be off,’ Syd said 
gloomily as we got in the hunting car. 

“Let’s try it,” I said. 

On the way back to camp we paced 
off exactly 60 yards, made a mark on a 
tree. Syd and I both shot it, and our 
bullets were right together—but about 
four inches low. On the eyepiece of the 
scope there was a bright abraded spot 
as if the rifle had been dropped and it 
had struck with the weight on the 
scope. I hadn’t dropped it. The gun- 
bearers said they hadn’t when they 
were cleaning it. It must have been 
mice, or something. So we got Old 
Betsy shooting three inches high at 
100 yards again and sorrowfully went 
back to camp to tell Eleanor that I’d 
missed a leopard at 60 yards. 

“Don’t write this up,” she advised. 
“All the people who read OUTDOOR LIFE 
will think you’re an awful boob.” 

“I call them where they fall, honey,” 
I said, ‘“‘and I have the rare distinction 
of being one of the few gun writers 
who ever misses anything with a type- 
writer.” 

“You’re awfully funny,” she said. 

We took another round of the leopard 
baits the next morning. Leopards had 
been feeding on three of them. We 
saw one, but found it was a female— 
and Syd Downey’s dudes don’t shoot 
female leopards. Another was the big 
cat that fed only at night and the third, 
judging by tracks and claw marks, was 
small. 

“Not much chance at the tree where 
you missed the leopard last night,” Syd 
said gloomi! as we headed back to 
camp. ‘“‘That’s one leopard that will 
never be shot over a bait. He’s learned 
his lesson. But anyway we're close by 
and it won’t hurt to stop and look.” 

When we were about. 200 yards from 
the bait, Syd stopped the car and lifted 
his binoculars. 

“Well, what do you think?” he said 
after a moment. “A leopard has fed 
since last night. Let’s come back this 
afternoon and wait.’ 


bout 4 o’clock Syd and I were behind 
our rock and Eleanor was wait- 
ing with two gunbearers in the hunting 
car about half a mile away. A patrol 
of flies were buzzing over the bait, 
which by this time was very high, and 
a couple of vultures were sitting in the 
top of the tree. 
The wind blew gently down the 
donga, and over in a tree about 200 


yards away we could see some monk- 
eys playing. 

Gradually the sun slid toward the 
west. Then it dropped below the hori- 
zon and the light began to go. 

I had about given up hope, when Syd 
punched me. 

“The leopard’s here,” he whispered. 
“‘He’s on the bait and he’s a very large 
male. Don’t look now. He’s facing this 
way.” 

For five minutes we waited and then 
Syd took another cautious peek around 
the rock. 

“Now,” he whispered. 
plenty of time.” 

When I raised up from behind the 
rock the leopard was feeding on the 
bait, standing on the limb above it and 
tearing off chunks of meat. However, 
his rear end was toward me, so I 
waited for a better shot. 

I had my .375 that day, a lucky rifle 
with which I had shot a tiger, a couple 
of lions, and a pair of Alaska brown 
bears, as well as other game. I watched 
the leopard, ready to duck down if he 
started to turn my way. 

Then he shifted position so that his 
body was quartering. I saw that if I 
held back of the ribs on the left side 
the bullet would go up through his 
lungs and should break his right shoul- 
der. 

I hoisted the old .375 up and rested 
the fore-end over my left hand. 

The crosswires were steady right 
where I wanted them. Slowly I started 
the squeeze. When the rifle bellowed, 


“You have 


the leopard pitched out of the tree and 
fell to the ground like a bag of potatoes. 

Syd and I approached cautiously but 
he never even twitched. 

“Well done,” Syd said. 

“Whoopee!” I shouted. 

We heard the Land Rover start up 
and presently Eleanor drove up with 
the two gunbearers. 

We all admired the leopard. It was 
a big male, chunky and powerful. The 
300-grain Silvertip had hit exactly 
right, had gone through the lungs and 
shattered the right shoulder. Luckily 
it had shed the core and had not gone 
through to tear up the hide. 

As we put the leopard in the car; 
Syd gave me a sidewise look. 

“I don’t think I need to tell you this,” 
he said, “but you’re a very lucky man.” 

“You telling me?” I asked. THE END 


Try Jerky This Way 


} pod a delicious camp snack, try mak- 
ing this kind of jerky from the back- 
straps or shoulder and hams of veni- 
son. Cut meat in chunks and place in 
a brine of sugar cure, following the 
directions on the container for curing 
corned beef. Remove the meat after 
the specified time and hang in small 
sugar sacks behind the stove or by a 
fireplace—anyplace where it’s quite 
warm. Let the meat dry for 15 to 30 
days, depending on its thickness, then 
slice for eating. Done this way, the 
meat is not as hard or dry as regular 
jerky.—George J. Fritz. 
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CAMPING jj 
C. B. Colby 





mong the most rewarding types of 
A camping is the kind in which you 
travel by car about the country, 

and camp each night wherever you 
happen to be. Your equipment, how- 
ever, must be selected with care, and 
your know-how must be of a high order. 

The long-stay camper can use almost 
any sort of equipment, for ne has plen- 
ty of time to pitch his camp, make it 
comfortable, and expand it as he likes. 
The travel-camper, on the other hand, 
requires gear that can be set up quickly, 
easily, and safely (even after dark), 
and can be dismantled just as readily. 
It also must be adaptable to small 
space and rough ground. 

With the right equipment and know- 
how, the travel camper can stop almost 
anywhere he likes, even with young- 
sters along. The youngsters, in fact, 
will enjoy having a new “bedroom” 
every night. 

First let’s consider shelter. You can 
choose a tent, a camping traiier, or a 
folding shelter that rides the top of 
your car. 

Your best bet in tents is one of the 
easily and quickly erected types. It 
may have the frame built into the ma- 
terial, or may be designed with an ex- 
terior frame. Both types have screened 
door and windows, and a sewed-in floor 
that eliminates the need for ditching 
the tent as a precaution against 
showers. Such tents do not have to be 
supported by guy ropes, so they occupy 
little space. They can be pitched in 
less than five minutes, moved about 
after they’re erected, and taken down 
in about the same time. 

These tents sell for about $25 in a 
two-man model, and range up to around 


Roast Venison 


5 to 7-lb. venison leg 
1% |b. fat sait pork 


® FOR MARINADE 
1 qt. water 
14% cups vinegar 
2 chopped onions 
1 diced carrot (pared) 
1 clove garlic 


@ First make marinade by bringing to boil 
in saucepan the water, vinegar, onions, car- 
rot, garlic, thyme, parsley, peppers, and 
salt; simmer covered 1 hr., then cool. 

Cover venison leg with this cooled mari- 
nade. and refrigerate leg in the marinade 
24 hr. or longer before roasting. 

To roast, preheat shallow, open pan in 
450° oven. Meantime take venison from 





Stop-and-Go Camping 


$90 for one suitable for two adults and 
a couple of youngsters. There are even 
larger ones for as high as $140. Many 
nomad campers use two tents—one for 
the parents, one for the small fry. This 
enables the youngsters to go to bed 
earlier in their own tent, and also gives 
the parents more privacy. 

If you don’t get one of the self- 
supporting types of tents, next-best 
choice is the umbrella type, whick is 
supported by a metal frame inside the 
canvas. This type also has a sewed-in 
fioor anc doesn’t need guy ropes unless 
it has an extension side. And for one- 
night stands, the tent’s door can be left 
down, thus eliminating a staking job 
and requiring less room to pitch. 

Umbrella tents cost less than $70 in 
the economy class. Such a tent will 
sleep four or five campers. More ex- 
pensive umbrella tents have lighter 
material, aluminum poles, and better 
details. 

Such tents as the wall, cottage, or 
lean-to types require much staking, and 
hence more room and time. to erect. 
If possible, stick with a guyless type for 
stop-and-go camping. 

Instead of carrying a tent, perhaps 
you’d prefer to tow a camping trailer. 
The variety of such trailers ranges from 
small, two-person models up to those 
that will accommodate five or more. 
Some open up to form shelter only; 
others include kitchen areas. Some open 
almost automatically, some crank up, 
and some are pulled up by hand. Some 
are ready for use in as little as one min- 
ute. Most of them are marvels of en- 
gineering and compactness that will 
amaze you with the comfort they pro- 
vide. They usually fold down and are 


salad oil 


1 tsp. dried thyme 

4 sprigs parsley 

12 whole black peppers 
(peppercorns) 

1 tbs. salt 


marinade and remove skin and any visible 
tough sinews. Sprinkle meat with salt and 
cover with slices of fat salt pork. Place 
meat in preheated pan, adding salad oil to 
cover bottom of pan. Roast uncovered, 
basting meat with salad oil. 

Allow about 9 min. per Ib. for very rare, 
15 min. per |b. for medium rare, 25-30 
min. per |b. for well done. 
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low enough so that you can use your 
car’s regular rear-view mirror. 

Such camping trailers run from about 
$500 up, depending upon size and the 
equipment included. They tow smooth- 
ly, and an average, full-size car can tow 
them over good mountain roads with 
little or no trouble. Once you're in 
camp, the trailer can be detached, and 
you can go off in your car. If you're 
interested in such trailers, I'd suggest 
that you send for catalogs and look 
them all over. If you decide you won't 
be doing enough travel camping to 
justify buying a trailer, you might want 
to consider renting one if that’s possible 
in your area. 

Other si->-and-go campers prefer a 
folding shiter that’s attached to the 
roof of their car and opens up into 
siceping quarteys reached by a short 
ladder. These shelters come in several 
models cad types. Some remain on top 
of tne vehicle; others are erected beside 
the car, but not attached to it. Those 
that remain atop the car are excellent 
if you don’t plan to do any fair amount 
of driving after pitching camp. Many of 
these shelters, such as one of ours, has 
screened windows and door, pockets for 
clothing, an awning over the ladder for 
rainy weather, and an excellent inner- 
spring mattress. Prices range from 
about $75 up to several hundred. 

One unit that can be carried on a car 
top is a miniature folding cottage. It 
has wooden and fiberboard sections that 
are hinged together to form an 8 x 8-ft. 
shelter with a screened door and win- 
dows. The roof is of heavy duck. It is 
claimed that this little shelter can be 
erected beside the car in less that 10 
minutes and that is resistant to both rot 
and termites. 

Those of you who travel by station 
wagon can sleep right in your wagon. 
We've slept many a comfortable night 
in the bed of our wagon in sleeping bags 
on air mattresses. 

If you want more sleeping room in 
your wagon bed, check into the canvas 
boots that fit over your opened tailgate. 
These include a screened window (with 
curtain) at the back, and long side 
panels for additional privacy. Such a 
boot sells for about $30 and enables you 
to sleep in the back of the wagon with- 
out removing luggage. If you don’t care 
for such a device, you can still sleep in 
your wagon bed and use mosquito net- 
ting or manufactured screens over open 
front windows. Just a tip: Beware of 
using such screens or leaving windows 
open in country where bears are plenti- 
ful; they may try to enter if you store 
food in the car. Ready-made screens 
can be bought for your wagon at about 
$3.50 a pair. 

Almost any type of air mattress and 
sleeping bag on a station-wagon floor 
will give you good sleeping. Just re- 





member to have the wagon as level as 
possible, at least from side to side. A 
slight slant fore and aft, with your heads 
high won’t bother you. But a side tilt 
will keep you battling gravity all night. 

Air mattresses for stop-and-go camp- 
ing should ideally have quick-release 
valves so that you not only can inflate 
the mattresses quickly, but also deflate 
them rapidly. If you have room to 
spare, you can carry air mattresses 
constantly inflated in the back of your 
wagon. Otherwise deflate them for 
better packing. One way to do this is 
to unscrew the escape valve as soon as 
you wake up so that your own weight 
will force much of the air out. This 
also serves as an alarm clock to prevent 
you from going back to sleep. 

I have found one plastic air mattress 
with a built-in pump for inflation, and 
an extra-large exhaust valve for almost 
instantaneous deflation. I was suspi- 
cious that, because of this very large 
valve, the mattress wouldn’t retain its 
air long. But while camping in Maine 
this past summer I found that the mat- 
tress retained its air for a week at a 
time without leakage, yet could be de- 
flated in seconds. 

Naturally a truly nomadic camper 
will not want to spend time building a 
fireplace or hunting firewood, so some 
sort of a stove is in order. There are 
many suitable ones burning gasoline, 
alcohol, propane, and other fuels. These 
stoves enable you to prepare quick 
meals with minimum effort. A _ two- 
burner stove is the best size, unless 
you’re traveling very light and want 
only light meals or just a cup of coffee 
for breakfast. Some campers prefer 
two single-burner stoves; both can be 
used when needed but you don’t have to 
unpack a big stove for a single cup of 
coffee. I prefer this arrangement my- 
self on a quickie camp trip, but for a 
long stay in camp I'll take the two- 
burner jobs plus an extra single-burner 
stove for keeping coffee hot, making 
toast and so on. 

There are also coffee-makers that 
plug into your cigarette-lighter socket 
and run from your car battery. A rig 
like this can also be useu to heat water 
for other instant drinks, soups, or the 
small fry’s milk. 


f you're traveling by station wagon, 
you can use the open tailgate as a 
fine cooking and serving table. Other- 
wise a small, lightweight folding alumi- 
num table, or a foiding stand for the 
stove will prove handy. If you want to 
invest $25 to $30, there’s a beautifully 
engineered folding table with four at- 
tached seats. The whole works folds in- 
to a suitcase made from the table top. 
Other table-and-seat sets can be had for 
as little as $13.50. Folding tables alone 
can be had at less cost. 

Little folding camp stools of metal 
and canvas can be bought for as little 
as $1.75; one for each family member is 
well worth the cost. If you have room 
for larger folding chairs, they’re fine for 
a long trip. These range in price from 
$2.50 to $6.50, depending upon design. 

To provide light in camp, one of the 
familiar gasoline, propane, or kerosene 


lamps will do fine, but each onan 
of the family should have a flashlight | 
packed where it’s instantly handy for 
after-dark pitching. There is also al 
convenient fluorescent light that plugs 
into your cigarette-lighter socket. The | 
35-ft. cord is handy for reaching about | 
a camp, and the lamp draws so little | 
current as to be practical. It sells for | 
about $13. One or more of your flash- 
lights should have a built-in magnet. 
Then you can attach the light to your 
car surface and direct its beam where- | 
ever it’s needed for tent pitching, as- | 
sembling equipment, or fixing a flat tire. 
A small icebox is almost a must for 

nomad camping, even if you plan 
to have most of your meals in restau- 
rants. Such things as butter, sandwich | 
spreads, milk for the youngsters, bacon, 
and eggs will require refrigeration, even 
though fresh meat can he bought day 


by day and kept for several hours be- | 


fore cooking. A few 
icebox will help to augment 
wich lunches, and cold ct 
prove the sandwiches 

Milk that’s good and cold when you 
buy it can be kept that way a long 
time by wrapping the containers in 
papers or an insulated blanket, or by | 
putting them into an insulated soft- 
drink bag. Even better is to pour the 
cold milk into a vacuum jug. The same 
kind of a jug will keep coffee hot all 
night and save you time ait breakfast. 
Caution: don’t add milk or cream till 
you’re ready to drink the coffee, to 
avoid possible souring 

To cut dishwashing on a nomad tri», 
use paper plates, paper cups, and a min- 
imum of knives, forks, and spoons. The 
paper materials can be burned, or saved 
for a litter basket along the way. 

For carrying food on such trips, we | 
have several wooden boxes with hinged 
tops. Each box is about 18 in. square and | 
1 ft. deep, and has a hasp to hold the} 
cover down. Numbered 1, 2, and 3, these | 
small boxes are far easier to pack and 
handle than one big one. Besides, they | 
can be used as small tables and seats if | 
need be. They can also become the | 
base of a bed if they are used to fill the | 
space between front and back seats. I 
saw one car with two boxes designed 
just for filling this space. They had 
padded tops and with the back seat 
made a fine bed for the youngsters, or | 
for one adult, in a pinch. 

Sooner or later the travel camper will | 
run into a rainy night, and that’s when | 
pitching a tent or even opening a trail- | 
er can be miserable. In that case, you | 
can be fairly comfortable right in the 
car. 

If you lie on your side and put your | 
head on a small pillow you'll find the 
front seat can be a reasonably comfort- | 
able couch. Slide the seat back for | 
extra leg room. Another adult can oc- 
cupy the back seat, particularly if you | 
fill in the leg space with boxes such as | 
I just mentioned. Use a screen on the 
leeward window, and you'll get ade- 
quate ventilation. For warmth you can 
use coats, blankets, or even your sleep- 
ing bag—if you can reach it. 

Don’t try to run your heater all night: 
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MODEL NO. 664 


. battery mounted hand lamp with a qual- 
ity look and feel. Adjustable head—40,000 
candle-power sealed beam bulb—waterproof 
Attaches to 
any standard 6-volt 


| twin-pack battery. 


Beacon flashes in ver- | 
tical or horizontal @ 


position. 


MODEL NO. 666—Same as No. 664 
but without flashing beacon. 


Model No. 166—Standard electric hand lamp 
Ma operates on one 6-volt lan- 
tern battery. Has all steel 
hinged battery case, sealed 
beam head. (Also available 
with flashing beacon— 

Model No. 164) 
See them at your dealer $ 


nw 
No Finer Hand Lamp: Made . . . Anywhere in the World 
1049 W. siubbard St. 


U-C-LITE Mfg. Co. Chicago 22, Illinois 


Canada : Bernard Marks & Co., Ltd.. 32 Alcorn Ave Toronto 3, Ont. 





All outdoors is yours to enjoy “fam- 
ily style” with a roomy up-off-the- 
ground 
E-Z KAMPER 
See dealer or Write 
E-Z KAMPER INC. 
LOYAL, WISCONSIN 


“KELLY” ALL STEEL JEEP CABS 


For he 3A, 38, 











itself. 
For information See Your 
Local Jeep Dealer or 
Write: 


KELLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOX 227, CHARLESTON 21, WEST VIRGINIA 


Loosens Rusted Bolts 


nuts, screws, frown parts! 














The super-penetrating rust 
solvent that quickly loosens 
rust and corrosion. 
AT ALL HARDWARE 
AND AUTO STORES 
RADIATOR R SPECIALTY | COMPANY 





warm up your car, and then shut it off. 
Or use small handwarmers that burn 
lighter fluid to lend warmth to your car 
bed. Do not run any type of heater 
without proper ventilation, even in a 
small trailer. We were near where a 
family suffocated from such a small 
heater in a little trailer two years ago. 

There are alcohol-burning station- 
wagon heaters that are reliable, but be 
sure there is a window open for good 
ventilation, even if you use a canvas 
wagon boot. 

When packing for stop-and-go camp- 
ing, things that you'll need first should 
be placed where they can be removed 
first. The lantern and flashlights should 
be handy so that at night you can in- 
spect a site before unpacking. Night 
or day, before pitching camp check for 
hazards such as livestock, poison ivy, 
hornet nests, garbage, broken glass, and 
soft ground to mire your car. 

Generally the most desirable spots for 
one-night stands are the public camp- 
sites, operated by federal, state, county, 
and private owners. These areas pro- 
vide fresh water, sanitary facilities, 
and often food and ice. Many maps and 
guide books for campers pinpoint these 
sites and tell what facilities they offer. 
This information is a help in planning 
your route. The earlier you stop, of 
course, the better your chances of find- 
ing an empty site. 

On nights that you’re far from such 
sites, you’ll have to find your own. 
Check with filling-station operators, 
highway patrolmen, municipal informa- 
tion booths, and chambers of commerce 
for information on likely spots. 

Picnic groves, roadside rest areas, 
fields, and land near filling stations are 
all possibilities. A spot near a filling 
station offers the likelihood of fresh 
water, some sort of food, and wash 
rooms. The other areas are merely 
places to stop for the night. If you de- 
cide to turn off the main road, be sure 
that you park out of wheel tracks. 
Many an apparently little-used road 
leads to a farmhouse, sawmill, or hay 
field. Be sure another vehicle can pass. 
At the same time, watch out for boggy 
ground, particularly if you’re towing a 
trailer. 


f you turn into an unfenced field, 

you’re probably safe from bother by 
either livestock or man, but don’t cut 
any fences or open any gates to get 
there. If there’s a fence or gate, there 
may possibly be dangerous livestock on 
the other side, and a stampeding herd 
of usually docile milk cows can be terri- 
fying. Often a bull or nervous cow will 
attack a tent just out of fright or sus- 
picion. 

In the West, don’t pitch camp in a 
dry stream bed, and don’t cross one to 
find a site. You may be washed out by 
a flash flood from a storm miles up- 
stream, or marooned on the wrong side. 

If you can find the owner of a po- 
tential stop-over spot, ask permission 
to camp. Never enter posted land. 

Although you'll be trying to get your 
camp pitching and camp breaking into 
as fast and efficient a routine as pos- 
sible, always be sure to leave your 
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site as neat as you found it—or neater. 
Put out all fires dead out before you 
leave. Be considerate of sleeping camp- 
ers if you break camp early or arrive 
at your next camp late. 

Try to plan ahead to where you might 
want to stay, and try to get there before 
dark to pick a good spot. If you can’t 
make it, you can make an interesting 
experience of finding a good one on your 
own. 

Select your equipment with an eye to 
quick pitching and pulling out, and try 
your hand at travel-camping. You may 
find it an exciting way to have an inex- 
pensive vacation, and yet see more than 
ever before.—C. B. Colby. 





NEW VARMINT 


(continued from page 37) 


the edge of the stubble and disappeared 
into the cottonwoods where dad had 
parked the truck. 

I tensed again as a flight of mallards 
whistled overhead and settled onto a 
shallow riffle of the Weber River be- 
hind me. Then, just under the rim of 
the bank 50 yards to my left, I caught 
the flash of silver gray I was waiting 
for. A prime male badger was picking 
his way down the bank into the ditch. 

My first shot only cratered the damp 
clay inches behind the hadger’s stub 
tail. He dropped out of sight into the 
ditch before I could work the bolt, but 
there was still another chance. Swing- 
ing back along the ditch, I put the 
crosshairs at the left margin of the 
badger’s hole and took up the slack in 
the Enfield’s trigger. I squeezed off as 
he came scooting up to the hole. I 
heard the solid whonk of the hollow- 
point, and 18 pounds of varmint jack- 
knifed into the stubble. 

I ran stiffly across the field to make 
sure he was dead. If you crowd a 
wounded badger hard enough it. will 
back into a defensive position and un- 
limber its inch-long incisors and three- 
inch claws. That allows time for a fin- 
ishing shot. If a wounded badger backs 
down its hole before you get to it, don’t 
try to reach in and haul it out as long 
as it can still snarl. It cost one of our 
hunting friends six stitches and a bat- 
tery of penicillin and tetanus shots to 
learn that even a badly wounded badger 
can slash through leather gloves. 

This time the hollowpoint had done 
its job, smashing his spine and killing 
him instantly. A 150-grain hollowpoint 
is a lot of bullet for a varmint rarely 
weighing more than 20 pounds, but you 
need plenty of stopping power. A load 
that won't tear apart a badger’s dig- 
ging muscles will let it drag a fatal 
wound deep into its hole. 

I didn’t discover badger hunting un- 
til July 10, 1953. I’d driven 60 miles 
from my home in Ogden to shoot 
chucks with Curt Moore, who runs a 
ranch near Castle Rock in historic 
Echo Canyon. When I got there I 
found a note telling me he’d ridden up 
in his pasture to bring in a prize cow 
he wanted to sell. 


When I drove into the pasture I 
noticed that it was hotter under Curt’s 
Stetson than the 103 degrees I’d no- 
ticed on the thermometer nailed to his 
back porch. The fat cow stretched out 
by his horse told why he was mad. Her 
left hind leg was broken at the hock 
and a tiny bead of blood was forming 
where a .22 bullet in her forehead had 
ended her suffering. 

“She stepped in a badger hole as I 
cut her out of the herd,” Curt explained 
grimly. “You could hear the bone 
crack half a mile off. There’s the hole.” 
He pointed at a scattered pile of dirt 
between the hard ruts of the pasture 
road. 

By the time we’d quartered the cow 
and hung her in his cellar to cool, Curt 
had fallen back on his rancher’s philos- 
ophy. ‘Needed to butcher anyway,” he 
grinned. ‘‘Let’s go hunt chucks.” 

Driving back through the pasture in 
Curt’s jeep truck, I counted more than 
20 badger holes. 

“What can you do about them?” I 
asked. 

“Not much,” he answered, “and 
they’re getting thicker every year. 
Reason is nobody traps any more. It 
was traplines that kept down the 
badgers. I used to catch a couple of 
dozen every year when I trapped, but 
you can’t make a trapline pay now the 
coyotes and bobcats are gone.” 

“Can’t you call in a government 
trapper ?” 

“He’d come, all right, but he’d use 
cyanide guns or poison baits. I don’t 
like those around stock. 

“Where badgers really cost money is 
on lambing grounds,’ Curt added 
“Lambs slip down the holes and can’t 
get out. Last year we lost 14 that way. 
Here’s another bad thing about ’em.” 
He swung the right front wheel over 
a hole that raised us both off the seat. 
“One like that can wreck a mower.” 

“Too bad we can’t shoot a few 
badgers,’”’ I said. 

Curt only nodded, and we dropped 
badgers to talk about where we'd shoot 
chucks. 

If anyone had asked me then why 
badgers couldn’t be hunted, I’d have 
answered with what I thought every- 
body knew about them—they didn’t 
leave their holes during the day. It was 
common knowledge that badgers 
hunted at night, holed up at dawn. 


until we 


“pes and I believed that 
saw a strange puff of dust as we 
scanned for chucks. 

Curt saw it first. Propped against a 


new stack in the middle of his hay 
meadow, we were glassing the most 
prolific chuck den on his ranch—a 
sandstone ledge on a low ridge above 
the meadow. There were usually half 
a dozen chucks feeding on wheat grass 
in the shadow of the ledge, but that 
afternoon we couldn’t spot one. 

Then Curt reached for his .257 Rob- 
erts. “Something’s digging a hole just 
below the ledge.” 

My binoculars quickly picked up the 
dust spraying out of a thick clump of 
wheat grass. The red dust darkened 
into damp clay and then stopped. A 





compact, silver-gray form shouldered 
up through the wheat grass and disap- 
peared under the overhang of the ledge. 
The glimpse I got of him was enough. 
It was a badger. 

“How can we get that hole-digging 
fool?’’ Curt asked. 

“If we haven’t scared him he might 
come back out and give us a shot,” I 
answered. We waited tensely, but the 
badger stayed under the ledge. 

“He must have holed up under 
there,” Curt said. “Wish I had a cou- 
ple sticks of dynamite.” 

I was glad he didn’t. We slung our 
gear and headed toward the opposite 
side of the field, where we'd left the 
truck. 


bys was turning the truck around to 
drive to a den closer to the ranch 
when we both saw the badger hump 
around the end of the ledge and drop 
over the ridge. 

That might have ended my first and 
only badger hunt, but Curt was still 
thinking about the $500 worth of cow 
cooling in his cellar. I was lucky to 
stay right side up on the seat as he 
gunned across the meadow, after the 
badger. 

At the far side we churned through 
an irrigation ditch that plastered the 
windshield with mud, and we bounced 
through the sage onto the ridge. I 
choked my way out of the powdered 
sage that filled the cab and joined Curt 
under the corner of the ledge where 
we'd last seen the badger. 

Nothing showed above the cropped 
June grass on the slope below us or in 
the dense sage at the bottom of the 
draw. 

“Driving the truck up here must 
have spooked him,” Curt said. “I 
thought we could catch him going 
through the June grass.” 

I pointed out that his driving would 
spook a mad rhino. He just grinned. 

“Maybe we can jump him again 
down in the bottom,”’ I suggested. 

Curt shook his head. 
all through this sage. 
by now.” 

While Curt sloshed a canteen of 
water on the windshield, I made a last 
sweep along the bottom of the draw 
with my binoculars. It paid off. 

Up the draw to our right I found a 
tapered fleck of white in a fresh hole. 
Sharpening the focus, I made out the 
white muzzle stripe of a badger. 

I pointed it out to Curt. He slipped 
into the sling of his .257 and took a 
rest across the hood of the truck. But 
the white faded down the hole before 
he could get off a shot. 

“Any ideas?” he asked. 

“Let’s drive the truck down the other 
side,” I said. ‘‘Maybe he’ll return to 
finish his hunt if he thinks we're gone.” 

Curt angled the truck down the 
ridge, and we climbed back on foot, 
closing the range to about 150 yards. 
We had barely inched over the ridge 
into shooting position when we spotted 
the badger a length from his hole. 
Through my 5X scope I could see the 
muscles furrow along his muzzle as he 
tried to scent us. 


He’s down one 


“There’s holes . 


Curt’s .257 cracked a fraction ahead 
of my .30/06. The badger spun out of 
a cloud of dust and clawed down his! 
hole. | 


Dark splatters around the hole told 
us we'd hit him, but not how hard. A| 
barbed-wire probe cut from a roll in | 
the back of Curt’s truck gave us the} 
answer. Curt worked about six feet of | 
wire into the burrow and looked up| 
with a broad grin. 

“I think he’s dead, but we better dig 
him out to make sure. The post hole 
digger’s still on the tractor from when 
I fixed fence last week. I'll have him 
out by the time you've fried up a cou- 
ple of steaks off that cow he or one of | 
his pals put in the cooler.” 

There was something I wanted to | 
check on before we started back. The | 
ledge where we'd first seen the badger 
was several hundred yards out of our 
way, but I walked back to it to con- 
firm my growing respect for badger | 
savvy. Under the overhang of the} 
ledge I found where he’d dug into a} 
nest of mice. From there his tracks | 
spaced at a walk for about 20 feet, 
went into a restless crouch, and ex- 
ploded around the end of the ledge, 
disappearing on the baked surface of 
the ridge. 

There was only one explanation— 
the badger had seen us down at the| 
stack and waited until we were across 
the meadow before breaking for the 
hole over the ridge. He’d been using 
the same strategy down in the draw 
when we finally faked him out. 

I was heaping fried potatoes on our | 
plates when Curt hollered me out to 
his tractor shed. 

“You won't believe this,’’ he said. 
He jerked loose the grain-sack bundle 
wedged under the tractor seat and 
shook out a large male badger. The 
.257 had disintegrated the varmint’s 
left hind leg and the 125-grain jacketed 
slug from my .30/06 had punched down 
through his ribs, narrowly missing the 
spine. Either shot would have anchored 
anything I’d ever hunted before. 

That was my introduction to a com- 
pletely new varmint. Two weeks later, 
on another chuck hunt with Curt, 1) 
missed a shot at a young badger. Curt} 
and his brother killed two on their| 
September roundup. 





he clincher came in November when 

I was hunting deer 30 miles south 
of Curt’s ranch. From a ridge above}! 
a deep canyon, I spotted a badger trot-| 
ting leisurely out of a grove of aspens | 
in the bottom. I estimated the range at 
about 400 yards—too far for precise | 
shooting with 180-grain loads. But he| 
stopped to sniff out a patch of matted | 
fall grass and gave me time to work} 
down closer. He was starting to dig} 
when my rifle sling hooked an oak 
branch and snapped it off. The badger | 
whirled toward the aspens. 

The shot I managed to get off only 
showered grass 10 feet behind him, but 
another shot boomed up on the ridge} 
to my right and the badger somer-| 
saulted. My dad came crashing down | 
through the oak brush with a grin two 
inches wide. (continued on page 106) 
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DOGS 
David 
Michael — 


Eager tree dog leaps high up the trunk 
after the coon while his handler rushes 
in to grab him and collect prize money 


“NOON DOGS are thicker than flies 
i _ in Logan and Hardin counties in 

~ the eastern part of Ohio during 
the Labor Day holidays. Why? Be- 
cause the world’s largest dog races are 
still held in that part of the country 
every year, namely the Kenton National, 
held south of Kenton in Hardin County 
and the World Championship, held east 
of Bellefontaine in Logan County. Be- 
tween them, they had more than 1,500 
entries, 916 at Kenton and 598 at Belle- 
fontaine. 

The trial grounds are only 20 miles 
apart, and this accounts for what is 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


Coon-Dog Field Day 


Double placer. Jed, a registered black 
and tan coonhound, with Cliff Musselman 


probably the largest concentration of 
dogs in one spot in the United States 
during the late summer holiday. Han- 
dlers enter their dogs in both events and 
truck them back and forth. This some- 
times leads to entries being scratched 
when heats at the two places conflict. 

In addition, the National has its well- 
known “Traders Row.” On this mid- 
way, a swapper can pick up just about 
anything his heart desires from guns to 
goats. But the accent is on dogs, all 
sizes, shapes, and values. Some esti- 
mates put as many as 5,000 dogs on the 
grounds. They range from well-cared- 
for and valuable registered coonhounds 
to emaciated, flea-bitten mutts, peddled 
by itinerant dog merchants. 

The added attraction at the World is 
the water race. In this, dogs swim after 
a caged coon. It has some practical 
application to the sport of coon hunting 
and is growing in popularity, especially 
among the registered-coonhound owners 
who are being outraced by grade hounds 
and cur dogs in the land events. 

This year in a field of 200 entries, a 
black and tan coonhound, registered 
with the United Kennel Club and the 
National Coon Hunters Association, 
took both second line and second tree 
money in the water race. He was Jed, 
owned by John Root and Cliff Mussel- 
man, both of Wooster, Ohio. First tree 
went to King Pin, mostly greyhound, 
owned by Ralph Angelo, Honeoye, New 
York, and first line went to Chuck, a 
grade black and tan, owned by Howard 
Henderson and Roy Staples of Seymour 
and Columbus, Indiana, respectively. 

The double placement by a registered 
hound is significant since real, honest- 
to-goodness coonhounds don’t distin- 
guish themseves in the regular coon-dog 
trials. In fact, over the same weekend 
the Ohio trials were held, registered 


Here’s the object of all the excitement 
in the water race: caged coon on a raft 


hound men held their own trial for 
registered ‘hounds only in Greencastle, 
Indiana. This may have had something 
to do with the slight fall off in entries 
from the record of 1,600 dogs in 1959. 

The reason for this lack of real coon- 
hounds is simple. Promoters of these 
trials recognize it. They refrain from 
calling the events coonhound trials. 
They are advertised as coon-dog trials, 
and in conversations among handlers 
and spectators the trials become dog 
races. Many owners of competing dogs 
also are avid coon hunters, but most 
keep other hounds for actual hunting 
and the fast trial dog for trials only. 

These events are races, with winners 
grabbing money prizes as well as tro- 
phies, bets being placed on individual 
dogs, claiming races, auctions, and all 
the other excitement attending such 
pastimes as horse racing. In fact, the 
coon-dog events differ from horse racing 
mostly in the fact that the stated pur- 
pose of the “sport of kings” is for the 
betterment of the breed. Supposedly 
winning money is incidental. 

But coon-dog racers aren’t tainted 
with any tint of hypocrisy. The frank 
and open object of the races is to bet 
and win money. This can be accom- 
plished only with a fast dog. To the 
coon-dog racer, who may be a man of 
moderate or even substandard means, 
an expensive, long-range production 
program is out of the question. So he 
seeks out a dog that can run, whether 
cur, greyhound, grade or registered 
hound. A top dog doesn’t come cheap, 
once he’s made a name and won some 
money. One famous racer is reported to 
have sold for $4,000, with the seller re- 
taining 10 percent of the dog’s earnings 
during the first year after the sale. 
But an untried dog can be picked up 
cheaply and discarded with few qualms 





if he doesn’t come through with results. 

The real coon-dog aficionado knows 
the performance of individual dogs as 
well as any handicapper knows his race 
horses. By looking over the course, 
comparing past performance, he knows 
what chances are for “his” dog against 
others in the heat and he bets on or 
“buys” accordingly. 

These coon dogs are not dumb. They 
know they’re in a race, and those that 
are good tree dogs go unerringly for 
the tree containing the raccoon when 
they come to the finish area. But most 
of the best line dogs show no interest in 
the tree, run completely mute, and win 
money simply by racing across the fin- 
ish line before any other dog. 

In actual coon hunting, how fast a 
hound pushes a raccoon is of little im- 
portance. How accurately he trails, his 
voice while he’s working, telling his 
owner what’s happening, sureness on 
tree, and a willingness to stick to the 
tree of his choice until his master can 
‘reach him are the attributes of a coon- 
hound. Some hunters prefer silent, swift 
trailers, even claiming they’ll produce 
more coons. But to the man who likes 
hound music, meat production isn’t 
necessarily sport. 

Therefore, it is unusual when a reg- 
istered hound does well in the land 
races or even the water events, for that 
matter, since he is in a minority as far 
as entries go. Jed, the black and tan 
with the double placement, was only 
two years old at the time of the trial. 
And, according to his owners, he is a 
really fine coonhound, good on strike 
and tree and having over 100 coons to 
his credit on hunts in Florida. 

An explanation of how the entries 
win money and what some terms mean 
are in order here since there are thou- 
sands of otherwise informed dog people 
who don’t know that races like this 
exist, despite their popularity in many 
states. 

Races identical to the two Ohio 
events, but on a smaller scale, are run 
every weekend through the summer in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and other 
states. Entries in the Ohio events may 
represent 25 or more states. The races 
are conducted by individual business- 
men, not breed clubs or civic organiza- 
tions. Three Ohio men—Harlow Dillon, 
of Springfield, Lewis Blaylock, of Day- 
ton, and Pat Sexton, of Farmersville, 
run the World event. Eddie Ross, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, conducts the National. 


D== are entered and heats drawn, 
owners paying an entry fee of $15. 
From the preliminary heats, winners 
advance to the semifinals and finals. In 
the World, $1,400 in prize money is 
divided among four winners in the first 
final and $1,000 among four winners in 
the second final. In the National, there 
is one final in which four winners split 
$2,000. 

Winning dogs are those that place 
first or second tree or first or second 
line. This means the first dogs to bark 
treed when they come in: and the first 
two dogs across a finish line, even 
though they may not tree, are in the 


money. The winners are decided by two 
separate sets of judges—line and tree. 
It is possible for a dog to take two 
prizes, such as first line and first tree, | 
second line and first tree, and so on. 

Before the dogs are ever loosed on 
the course, which consists of about a 
mile of territory where a scent trail has 
been laid by a drag towed by a limber- 
legged youth, an auction is held. Here 
a spectator can “buy” a dog for that | 
race. Bids are based on what the buyer | 
knows or guesses the dog’s ability to be 
either to cross the finish line or bark 
at the tree. 


ae 10 dogs to a heat, particularly 
in a heat containing several bet- 
ter dogs, four nice pots of money can 
be built up. Each dog is auctioned off in 
four separate categories, first line, sec- 
ond line, first tree, second tree. “Buy- 
ing” one of the t~p dogs may cost a/| 
bidder from $50 to $200, but he can)| 
usually depend upon a good perform- 
ance. But long-shot bettors are attract- 
ed by a chance to put $5 to $10 on a 
relatively unknown canine that may} 
come skimming in ahead of the favorite 
and pay off handsomely. 

After each heat is auctioned off, dogs | 
and handlers are loaded into an old bus 
which roars off to the starting line. The | 
crowd then begins to assemble at the 
tree and the finish line. When the dogs 
come racing in, as soon as the judges | 
indicate the tree winners (the line is 
decided first since the dogs cross the 
line before they get to the tree), the 
“dog catchers” run in to grab the ani- 
mals before a fight can start. 

Many times they aren’t quick enough. 
The dogs are jealous, some born fight- 
ers, and all the excitement and baying 
sets them off. Then comes the mad 
scramble of men and dogs under the 
tree and the risk of bad cuts and 
slashes for both dogs and men. Some of 
the meaner dogs are muzzled to prevent 
as much of this trouble as possible. A 
few are more intent on nailing another 
dog than going to the tree. I watched 
one dog cross the line second and make 
a beeline for the leader, slamming him 
with his shoulder and knocking him 
clean into the gallery. This destroyed 
all interest the first dog may have had 
in barking tree, and a slower dog came 
in and won the tree money. 

Some terms used here might also be 
explained. In animal breeding, a grade 
animal, technically, is one whose sire 
was purebred but whose dam was not. 
But as far as hound men are concerned, 
it usually refers to a dog predominately 
or completely of hound blood but not 
registered. Cur refers to the mixed- 
breed dog that may or may not have 
some hound in his background but ex- 
hibits the characteristics of other 
breeds—such as greyhounds, terriers, 
shepherds, or what have you—that 
have been introduced in an effort to in-| 
crease the dog’s speed. A _ registered 
hound is one of pure hound ancestry | 
recognized by the United Kennel Club} 
or the National Goon Hunters Associa- | 
tion. Six strains of coonhound are rec-| 
ognized as separate and distinct by the | 


U.K.C. They are black and tan, redbone, | 
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Rox 1245, Sudbury, Mass. | 


bluetick, Plott, treeing Walker, and 
English. You see registered, grade, and 
also cur dogs at the various coon-dog 
trials. 

In the water races, the preliminaries 
and rules are the same as in the land 
trials except that the dogs must swim 
aiter the coon. This event, conducted 
on a pond under the glare of floodlights, 
is the most interesting part of the trial 
from the spectator standpoint. And, as 
mentioned earlier, it has mere practical 
application in the development of a real 
coon-hunting dog than do the land 
races. Therefore, it has a stronger at- 
traction for registered hound fanciers 
than the land trials do. 

A young coon is placed in a cage on 
a raft. The coon is shown to the dogs, 
| and they are excited by it. The raft is 
towed across the pond by a cable and 


| winch, just ahead of the dogs. After the 


coon is given a head start, the dogs are 
loosed. Most dogs hit the water with a 


| splash and keep after the coon, giving 


| tongue all the way. 


A few refuse to go 
near the water or stray way off the 
course. 

The caged coon is beached, dragged 
across about 10 yd. of iand, then up a 


| pole that serves as a tree. The dogs 


complete their 130-yd. swim, and if 


| they are tree dogs—which the majority 
| of those entered in the water race seem 


SPORTSFAIR MFG. CO., Box 134, Battle Creek 2, Mich. | 
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BREAK DOGS 
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Strong, stays pliable. Cast 
buckle %” wide. Russet, FREE 
nameplate. ae size. $1 
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polished. FREE rivets. 4 
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95 cents 


DOG 
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Nickel lated St i Chain, Si 3¢ 
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NAIL TRIMMER 


Won’t crack 
nails. Safe. In- 


$2.45 

Leather Safety Dog Collar 

Cast buckle won’t catch. Dog structions. 
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FREE aumepiate, State size. LEWIS Mfg. Co., Dept. OL 12 
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to be—they head for the “tree’’ to bel- 
low at the coon. Money is paid to the 
winning line and tree dogs, this year 
$400 being divided among three dogs 


| since one took both second line and 
| second tree. 


| Kenton, Candy Hill, 


In the grand final of the land trials at 
owned by Porter 


| Anderson, Springfield, Ohio, took first 





| tle Rebel, 


line money of $550, and Sandy, owned 
by Dean Dowler, Prospect, Ohio, picked 
up $450 by treeing second. But the big 
money winner was Sawdust, owned by 
Elvis York, Mulberry Grove, Ill., who 
picked up $650 by treeing first and $350 
as second line dog. 

At Bellefontaine, in the first final, 
Sparkie, owned by Harold Smith, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., took first tree and Captain, 
owned by Ray Miskimon, Winslow, I11., 
took first line. Each collected $450. Lit- 
owned by Ralph Angelo, 


Honeoye, N. Y., was second tree, and 


| Cool Breeze, owned by Roger Davis, 


| Solon, Ohio, 


was second line. Each 


| picked up $250. 


In the second final, Little Earl, owned 
by Jim McDonald, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
picked up $500 by winning first tree and 


| second line money. Flying Dutchman, 
| owned by Ray Rogers, Grafton, W. Va., 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| was first across the line for $300. Sec- 
|} ond tree and $200 went to Lone Eagle, 


owned by Jack Orms, Galesburg, IIl. 


| —David Michael Duffey. 
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(continued from page 103) 

During the long winter months that 
followed I frequently was a captive 
audience as my dad relived his 400- 
yard downhill shot on that running 
badger, recalling with particular relish 
how I had missed it first from a spot 
75 yards closer. Since we’d seen five 
badgers in as many months just by 
chance, we agreed to try badger hunt- 
ing on its own as soon as the winter 
weather eased. 

Deciding to try badger hunting was 
a lot easier than planning how to go 
about it. A sportsman who wants to 
hunt such varmints as crows, coons, 
foxes, chucks, jackrabbits, or bobcats, 
can learn the basic techniques from a 
good outdoor library or by talking to 
a more-experienced hunter. But if any- 
thing had ever been written about 
badger shooting, we couldn't find it. 

I did learn that taxidea taxus, the 
North American badger, ranges from 
central Mexico to the Canadian plains, 
and from the Mississippi River to Cali-. 
fornia. There are also several Asian 
and European species, both used for 
centuries in badger-baiting contests in 
which bets were placed on how fast a 
pack of dogs could pull a badger out 
of a barrel. 

The North American badger is a 
member of the mustelidae, or weasel 
family. It lives chiefly on burrowing 
rodents, which it generally digs out. 
Its squat form is deceptive, however, 
for it’s fast enough in a short charge 
to be a threat to jackrabbits and game- 
birds. 


B" the badger’s specialty is his 
phenomenal digging ability. I found 
out how well a badger can dig nearly 
15 years ago, when I was working on 
a Union Pacific section gang near 
Evanston, Wyoming. As our crew 
headed for a grove of cottonwoods to 
eat lunch we surprised a badger hunt- 
ing in the grove. The badger ran into 
a. hole between the grove and the rail- 
road tracks. 

Our foreman wanted the pelt, so he 
grabbed a shovel and started digging. 
The rest of us, about 10 in all, got 
curious and pitched in to help. 

The badger’s original hole was shal- 
low, but he was lengthening it fast. 
We could hear his claws ripping the 
rocky clay. 

We gave up after digging a trench 
four feet deep and 15 feet long. We 
couldn’t even get close enough to reach 
him with a five-foot section of barbed 
wire. Our Irish foreman turned the 
sultry August air blue with what he 
thought of a section gang that couldn’t 
outdig a badger. 

Badgers were once considered val- 
uable for their bristles, which make 
excellent shaving brushes and artist’s 
paint brushes. Today, cheaper syn- 
thetic bristles are just as good, and 
except for its occasional use as trim on 
women’s clothes, badger fur has lost 
its commercial value. 

Now badgers are generally consid- 
ered varmints. States like Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Colorado no longer pro- 
tect them, and in some states, like 





South Dakota, they are _ bountied. 
There are states, however, that still 
protect badgers as fur-bearers. In 
these states, a badger hunter would 
have to buy a trapping license. He 
could then either trap or shoot badgers 
during the trapping season. A sports- 
man should, of course, check the regu- 
lations in his state before he tries 
badger hunting. 

I learned a lot more about badgers 
during an afternoon’s conversation 
with Earl Smart, head of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology at Ogden’s Weber 
College and consultant to Utah’s Fish 
and Game Department. Earl told me 
the badger is one of the worst preda- 
tors of ground-nesting birds. During 
nesting season, badgers in _ quail, 
pheasant, and grouse range drop their 
diet of rodents to feed on eggs and 
nesting hens. He agreed with Curt 
that the sharp increase in badgers is 
tied to the near extinction of the coyote 
throughout the West. Traps and poison 
baits set for coyotes were the prime 
killers of badgers. Another factor in 
their increase is the mushrooming 
ground-squirrel and rabbit populations, 
both results of over-controlling preda- 
tors. With no natural enemies and a 
stable .food supply, the three to five 
young in the average badger’s litter 
have an excellent chance of maturing. 

Earl liked the idea of selective con- 
trol by varmint hunters. He thought 
most cattlemen and farmers would 
welcome the hunter who could save 
valuable gamebirds and minimize 
stock-killing, axle-breaking holes with- 
out cutting down too heavily on the 
badger’s effectiveness against crop- 
eating rodents. 

He was surprised at the number of 
padgers we'd seen. He suggested that 
a steady gain in numbers might be 
forcing badgers to hunt during the day 
in order to compete for food. 

Badgers in cold climates put on some 
fat in the fall and hole up during part 
of the winter, but the badger isn’t a 
steady hibernator. Warm weather or 
hunger will bring him out in winter 
months. I saw one Utah badger hunt- 
ing in January when there was two 
feet of snow on the ground. 


Oe most useful clues for 

badgers came from our first-hand 
observations. An opportunity to study 
the badger’s hunting-burrowing pat- 
tern occurred early in May. Dad called 
me at 6 o’clock on a Saturday morning 
to tell me three inches of snow had 
fallen during the night. That’s all he 
needed to say, for a late-spring snow- 
fall means fast shotgunning for white- 
tail jackrabbits. You can pick up their 
tracks leaving the fields where they 
feed on winter-wheat shoots during 
the night and jump them within a few 
hundred yards. 

We planned to hunt a dry farm just 
off the old Donner Trail, near Henefer. 
When I met Dad there an hour later, 
he was more than ready to get started 
—but not after jacks. Driving onto the 
field, he’d crossed the steaming-fresh 
tracks of a badger; he had no trouble 
talking me into a try for it. 


shooting 


Since we had to get within shotgun | 


range, we decided to take a chance on 
trailing and jumping it as-we would a 
jack. We followed its erratic hunting 
trail through the sage surrounding the 
field, counting 11 mouse nests and four 
chuck dens that had been dug into 
with no trace of success. Wing prints 
under a cedar showed where it had 
scored a near miss on a Hungarian 
partridge. 


bout three quarters of the 
around the field it had surprised a 
jackrabbit under the 
conglomerate boulder. Ten feet farther 
on the badger had dragged the dead 
jack down a freshly dug burrow. Dirt 
piled on melted snow indicated the 
burrow had been dug after we'd started 
tracking. If we’d had a varmint-class 
rifle and a good pair of binoculars, we 
could probably have got a shot at that 
badger by climbing a rise in the middle 
of the field and glassing the sage 
through which we'd tracked it. 

I wanted to know the total distance 
it had hunted, so I backtracked it from 
where we first cut its trail to its old 
burrow. Minus zigzags, it had hunted 
less than a mile around the field before 
holing up to eat its kill. Another 200 
yards and it could have circled the 
field back to the burrow it had left. 


way 


“Find a fresh burrow and get where | 
Dad | 
said when I showed him the old bur- 
“If there’s one out hunting you} 
have a good chance of getting a shot.’’ | 
provided | 
we had just tracked was} 
The easiest way to find out | 


you can glass the area around it,” 
row. 

That sounded workable- 
the badger 
typical. 
was to track another one through its 
hunt while the snow held. Hoping that 
at least one other badger in the area 
was out of hibernation, 
looking for sign. 

Two hours later we cut another badg- 
er trail. 
forth across a high bench covered with 
snow-laden oak brush that soaked us 
through. It was nearly dark when we 
finally ran the trail down a burrow. 
This badger had gone back to the same 
hole its trail led out of. A few hours 


earlier a hunter on the steep hillside | 


above the bench would have had it in 


range along three quarters of its ran-| 


dom two-mile course. All we needed 


now was a chance to field-test Dad’s 


strategy. 
It wasn’t until June that 
time to plan our first badger hunt. 


we had 
To 


select an area we simply drove along} 


back-country roads looking for concen- 


trations of fresh burrows. We picked a | 


broad, shallow canyon, not far from 
the southwest corner of Wyoming. 

When we asked the sheepman who 
owned it if we could hunt badgers 
there, he explained patiently that they 
holed up during the day. But he was 
more than willing to let us try. He 
told us badger holes had cost him at 
least 10 lambs during the two-weeks 
lambing period in May. 


Finally, on a clear morning just be- | 


fore dawn, Dad and I lugged my 
.30/06, his .270, a pair of 7 x 35 binoc- 
ulars, and a 20X spotting scope up a 
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ray | 


overhang of a| 





we started 


This one weaved back and} 
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prevents soiled cushions, shedding 
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| sidehill 


300 yards above the canyon 
| floor and set up under a sandstone 
ledge. An hour after daylight we lo- 
cated a badger hunting the willows 


| along the bank of the canyon’s small 
| stream. Dad’s second shot nailed it. 


We collected the pelt, which Dad 


| wanted to add to his fly-tying mate- 


| rials, and drove a mile farther 
| stream. 


down- 
Half an hour after we'd 
onto the sod roof of an old 
cabin, I spotted another 
in the shadow of a 


climbed 
homestead 
badger, digging 


| boulder at the far side of a sagebrush 


flat. My first shot slammed it dead 


against the rock. 


BY then heat waves shimmering above 
the damp spring earth were be- 
ginning to make long-range spotting 
difficult. Since we'd already salted 
down two badger hides and proved that 
we had a new varmint to hunt, we 


| headed for an air-conditioned cafe and 
| a late breakfast. 


the next four months. 


We packed a lot of badger hunts into 
We scored most 
consistently by using our initial method 

scope or binocular spotting about 


| 300 yards away from a concentration 








|rows within a 100-yard 


of burrows. Even at that distance we 
found that a shift in wind direction or 
a sudden movement would send a badg- 
er down the closest hole. 

Selecting a likely hunting area 
turned out to be the easiest part of 
this method. In regions within their 
range, badgers can be found almost 
anywhere, from bottom farmland to 
alpine meadows. A dozen recent bur- 
radius are a 
reliable indication that at least two 
badgers are hunting out that area. 
Take a downwind stand as far away 
as the range of your rifle will permit, 
break your outline with natural cover, 
and you're in the right place. 

The right time is harder to pick. 
Late afternoon through twilight and 
from first shooting light unti} sunrise 
are generally the best times to inter- 
cept the badger’s hunting pattern. Un- 
successful night-hunting badgers sel- 
dom hole up before sunrise, and they 
usually try again as soon as shadows 
begin to lengthen. 

But there’s no sure way to predict 
when a badger will make its hunt. I 
killed one digging on an alkali flat in 
104 degrees of noon heat. I guessed 
that it had gone days without a kill, 
but its stomach still contained parts of 
a young grouse. Badgers may den up 
for a week after a kill like a chuck or 
a whitetail jack, and in areas where 
nocturnal rodents like cottontails or 
mice are thick, they store fat on night 
hunts alone. The only thing you can be 
sure of is that collecting a 20-pound 


| badger with a 300-yard shot is worth 


| all the hunts it takes. 


If you’d rather hustle shots than 
wait them out, try working your way 
along a ridge or a sidehill that gives 
you command of a relatively open area. 
Move slowly, with frequent stops to 
glass ahead. 

You can also spot badgers by driving 
along back roads, or ranging through 
more remote areas in a four-wheel- 


drive. This method takes fast, smooth 
shooting, for a badger alerted by the 
grind of an engine will ghost down a 
burrow at the click of a safety catch. 

If you’re willing to accept longer 
hunting odds, try an ambush shot like 
the one dad and Malin set up for me 
across that stubble field. On this kind of 
hunt it’s routine to take a stand by the 
wrong burrow or make a drive for a 
badger that’s already 10 feet under- 
ground. That day, however, our luck 
ran ahead of the odds. 

As we drove back out of the stubble 
field, Malin spotted another fresh pile 
of dirt topping the ditchbank. After a 
closer look through my 7 x 35’s he 
guessed that the hole was down in the 
ditch itself. 

“That’s where I crossed the ditch 
when I climbed up onto the bench,” he 
said. “That hole’s been dug since day- 
break.” 

We decided that a badger holing up 
that late had probably hunted all night 
without a kill. Chances were good that 
it would be out hunting again that 
afternoon. 

At 4 o’clock we parked the truck 
just off the shoulder of the east-west 
Highway 30 in Weber Canyon and 
walked down the farmer’s road leading 
to the stubble field. We paused on a 
railroad-tie bridge over the Weber 
River, and I flipped a coin for dad and 
Malin. Malin won the toss. Dad and I 
waited fifteen minutes at the bridge to 
give Malin time to line up on the bur- 
row in the ditch. Then we circled onto 
the bench a few hundred yards from 
the field and started down through the 
high sage. 

We were almost to the edge of the 
bank when Malin’s .243 cracked. We 
broke through the sage above the ditch 
in time to see Malin heave a grizzled 
old boar out of the burrow. 

He showed us where he'd staked out 
in a clump of willows about 25 yards 
down the ditch from the hole. A 100- 
grain soft-nose bullet behind the 
badger’s left shoulder had rolled him 
down the bank into the ditch, but on 
reflexes alone he’d backed down his 
hole as Malin sprinted to save us an 
hour’s shoveling. 

On the way back to the truck, Malin 
and I were content to loaf along enjoy- 
ing the clear fall evening, but dad kept 
looking at his watch. “Come on,” he 
complained, ‘‘there’s still time to locate a 
burrow for tomorrow morning.” THE END 


For Camp Laundry 


handy gadget to have in camp on 
wash day is a coffee-size can, 
with holes punched in the bottom, 
nailed to the end of a stick. Use it as 
a plunger. Work it up and down, 
squeezing the wash, so that the soapy 
water comes through the holes in the 
can._-E. D. Sismey. 





PIKE IN THE CITY 


(continued from page 39) 


around,” Dick said in a warning tone. 

“Nonsense; that’s me shivering. It’s 
darn cold.” 

“Strike!”’ Dick yelled, a foot from my 
ear. 

I was so startled I shot two feet in 
the air, and when I returned to earth it 
was obvious Dick’s stratagem had 
workec—I had struck, and the rod was 
jammed into a U-bend. That’s when 
Dick made his sarcastic remark about 
mermaids. 

Fish or mermaid, whatever was on 
my line was deep and wanted to stay 
that way. Tug-of-war tactics were re- 
quired. Inch by inch the taut line came 
back on the reel, and I took a step into 
the ice-flecked river, striving to see 
into the murky water. Suddenly, there 
it was, a long dark form, and the home- 
liest mermaid never had such a face. 
The fish had been resisting with little 
more than its weight, but sensing the 
dangers of the shore it took off on a 
line-demanding run, heading for the 
driftwood-enshrined Christmas tree. It 
was a question of putting on the brakes 
fast and risking rod and line, or letting 
the fish reach the tangled debris. 

I aimed the rod at the sky, jammed 
a finger against the spool, and held on. 
The pike stopped, and for several long 
seconds it was a toss-up. Then the fish 
yielded to the inexorable spring of the 
bowed rod. I pumped it to the shallows 
and kited it up on the frozen beach 
with my foot. 

There it was, my first Connecticut 
pike, almost a yard long. It was the 
kind of fish I and plenty of other Nut- 
meg State sportsmen have been making 
long trips to Vermont and Canada to 
get. 

“You finally convinced ?”” Dick asked. 

“I’m convinced. Now tell me how 
long this pike business has been going 
on?” 

“No one knows exactly. There’s a 
theory they were swept downriver dur- 
ing big floods back in the 30's,” Dick 
replied. 

‘“‘How come there’s no one else here ?”’ 
I asked. ‘“‘You’d think with fish like 
this around, the place would be jump- 
ing.” 

Dick laughed. “Coming from you 
that’s funny. You had to be practically 
knocked on the head to come out. The 
only man more suspicious of a good 
thing than a Connecticut Yankee is a 
Connecticut Yankee fisherman.” 

Dick was probably right. The outing 
I’ve described occurred five years ago, 
and since then Connecticut pike have 
played an important part in my fishing. 
Each time I go out I expect to find the 
water teeming with pike-fishing re- 
cruits, but even today surprisingly few 
anglers are aware of the truly fine 
sport within yodeling distance of their 
offices and plants. 

Human nature being what it is, those 
in the know haven't screamed the news 
from the housetops, but secrecy alone 
can’t account for the neglect of these 
fish. Possibly the real reason for this 


underfishing is the Connecticut fisher- 
man himself: he is trout minded. He} 
screams for more and more hatchery | 
trout to be dumped into streams and | 
lakes, but he ignores the state’s excel- | 
lent bass, panfish—and pike. 

Be that as it may, husky, three-foot 
fish can’t be ignored forever, and more 
and more fishermen are showing up at 
pike-fishing hotspots. Probably the lid} 
is ready to blow off, and within a year | 
or two pike will take their place in im-| 
portance along with this same river’s 
famous shad 

Are there enough pike to stand a 
sizable increase in fishing pressure? 
Are there enough places where pike 
may be taken to accommodate an in- 
flux of fishermen? Trying to find the} 
answers to these and other questions | 
turned up a curious fact. 

It would be hard to apapenr of this 
densely populated state as a wilderness, 
but when you fish pike in the lower 
Connecticut River you are a pioneer. | 
No one really knows how good or how | 
widespread this fishing is or is likely 
to become. Fishermen and biologists} 
are convinced there are a great many} 
fish and that they’re on the increase. | 
It used to be that fishermen would} 
hurriedly stash their pike in their cars 
or hide them in snowdrifts. Nowadays 
they calmly put them on stringers for | 
all to see. There are enough pike to go 
around. 

“When the water’s low you can see} 
hundreds of pike over the bars,” Dick 
had said, and he, through his own fish- 
ing and day-to-day work, should know. 


yle Thorpe, director of Connecti- 
cut State Board of Fisheries and 
Game at Hartford, was emphatic about 
the number of pike. ‘‘There’s no ques- 
tion about it,” he said. ““They’ve taken | 
hold firmly, are spawning successfully, 
and each year seem to increase.” 

“Suppose there’s a tremendous jump} 
in the number of fishermen? Will it 
be necessary to have a closed season | 
while they’re spawning?” I asked. 

He laughed. “It would be impossible 
to fish out the river. Those pike need 
harvesting. They’re dying of old age.” 

“What's the history of these fish? 
When did they first appear in the lower | 
Connecticut ?” 

“As far as we know, from historical 
records, commercial fishing, and so on, | 
there were no pike in the Connecticut 
stretch of the river until 1936. In that 
year, fish were taken in South Windsor, | 
three or four miles north of Hartford. | 
The fishermen kept quiet about it, but} 
of course the news got out. Since then, | 
pike have spread out, and catches have 
been reported from the Massachusetts | 
line all the way south to brackish water | 
near the mouth of the river.” 

“That’s almost 75 miles,’ 


I said. | 
“Any stretch that seems best?” 


Director Thorpe nodded. “‘Nowadays 
most fish are taken from Hartford 
south, probably because this navigable | 
stretch offers deeper, quieter water.” | 

Pike have always been controversial | 
fish. For every angler loud 
praise, there’s apt to be another ready 
to curse them. It’s the fish’s voracious 
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| out the very dense schools. 
| shad go, the adult fish are too big for 

pike, and the shad fry, until they are 
| ready for the sea, are in water too fast 


| hearted tries 
| wobbler spoon and then decided that, in 


| P enty of pike were here— 
| was on the stringers- 
| them elsewhere? 
| were 


| particularly 


| sheltered backwater formed by 


appetite that earns it plaudits or boos. 
While it readily strikes a wide selection 
of plugs, lures, and natural baits, it 
will also make ‘serious inroads on trout 
and other gamefish when it can. 

“How about the dim side of the pike 
picture?” I asked. ‘Is there any danger 
they'll damage our shad or other fish 
in the river?” 

“T doubt it. For one thing, the river 


|}has a lot of forage fish—spot-tailed 
| minnows, golden and river shiners. Of 
| course pike will feed on perch 


and 
other panfish, but that’s good. It thins 
As far as 


for a pike’s taste. When fry are ready 
to go downriver to salt water, they 


| | travel very quickly and in the deep 
| middle of the river. 


At that time pike 
are apt to be in the shallows.” 


t this point I decided more practical 
research was called for. So, leaving 


| the fish and game department, I drove 
| 10 miles southeast to Glastonbury and 


then to South Glastonbury. A ferry 


| crosses the river at this point, and its ° 
| slip on the east side is a pike-fishing 
| hotspot. 


This was the middle of March, before 
in Vermont and New 
would cause the annual 


and at 


pike that weighed from five 
to eight pounds. Just as I arrived a 
youngster had a strike and, with a 
lively swing of the rod, he set the hook 
Despite the excited and contradictory 
advice of his father, the boy managed 
to bring the pike to the bank where he 
pounced on it with a triumphant yell. 

Most of the fishermen were using 
shiners and fishing the two rods that 
are legal in Connecticut. I wanted to 
try artificials, but there wasn’t much 
room for casting. I made several half- 
with a _ red-and-white 


interest of research and elbow 
I should go somewhere else. 
-the evidence 
but could I find 
Could I prove they 
distributed widely enough to 
furnish sport for an unlimited number 


the 
recom, 


| of fishermen instead of the mere hand- 
| ful of regulars at the one or two places 
| currently being fished? 


Lyle Thorpe had told of pike being 


| taken all the way to brackish water— 


a point 25 miles south of Glastonbury. 
That was a lot of water td explore, and 
I went over what I knew of these fish. 
Pike are not partial to fast water, and, 
in spring with the river 
fish prefer 
man- 
made structures or natural terrain. 
Both the ferry slip and the power plant 
create such pockets. I knew another, 
a scant half mile from my home at 


high, these Connecticut 


| East Hampton. 


Hurd Park on the Connecticut River 
is a small state forest, and as I drove 


the winding road, it occurred to me 
that pike fishing certainly revealed the 
great contrasts in this small state. You 
can fish in urban centers, in industry’s 
back yard, or from the main streets 
of picturesque villages, or, as I was 
about to do, in a still untouched forest 
surrounded by tall, first-growth trees. 

A steep path led down the thickly 
wooded bank to the river, and out from 
the shore ran a stone breakwater to 
form a sheltered lagoon. Though this 
spot is so near my home—nearly in my 
back yard—I had never tried its fish- 
ing. I’d always passed it up in favor of 
long jaunts north, south, east, or west. 
The still water in the lee of the break- 
water appeared shallow, so I walked to 
the end of the wall before starting to 
cast. 

I’d worked back 50 feet and made a 
dozen casts when, about to lift the 
spoon from the water, I saw a long 
shadow. Twice more I raised the fish, 
but I couldn’t tempt a strike. My casts 
had been straight out from the wall, 
but now I walked back to the end and 
made a cast parallel to the breakwater. 
I let the spoon sink before engaging the 
reel bail. Then, retrieving slowly, I 
strove to make the lure act like a small 
fish in trouble. The spoon was close to 
the bottom, but instinct, or some fish- 
erman’s sixth sense, allowed me to keep 
it away from snags until, reaching the 
place where the pike had shown, the 
hooks got into trouble. There was a 
dead feeling along the line. 

That dead feeling lasted a fraction of 
a second, and then everything suddenly 
blasted to life. The line snapped so 
taut it whined protest; the rod jabbed 
toward the water, and the water be- 
came a geyser as a fine pike lashed the 
surface, dived, then came up again. 
Once it made up its mind it was a fish 
and not a bird, I could breathe again 
and, keeping the rod high, force the 
fight. This was the pike’s home field, 
and it knew the snags, the sunken logs, 
the whereabouts of great boulders. My 
hope was to keep the offensive. 

My seven-foot rod was light, but had 
plenty of guts in the tip. The fish had 
to work against that spring before the 
monofilament was taxed. I’d been too 
excited to note the size of the pike 
when it had been bouncing. Now, feel- 
ing its strength, I realized it was brag- 
ging size. I twisted the knob on my 
reel, easing the drag. Good or bad, I’m 
a great one for fooling with a reel’s 
drag while fighting a fish. 


rte, by my generosity, the pike 


took off across the bay until I 
gingerly tightened up, stopping the run. 
The fish had weakened, and the time 
was at hand to face the next problem. 
Without gaff or net, getting hands on 
the fish might take some doing. The 
sloping beach seemed too far away, and 
the breakwater boulders offered treach- 
erous footing. While fighting the fish, 
I had been working along the wall. 
Now I saw a level rock near the water 
that looked like a serviceable platform. 
Once on it, I again gave my full atten- 
tion to the pike, fattening the reel spool 
until suddenly the fish surfaced. 





Describing pike as looking like logs 
has become a well-worn cliché, but so 
help me, that’s exactly what this fish 
looked like. It was just about licked 
and tugging sluggishly. When I exerted 
extra pressure to turn it, I saw the 
gleaming side. The head looked formi- 
dable. I'd read about pike shedding 
their teeth—this one hadn't. Keeping 
the line tight, I reached down, clamped 
my fingers firmly over the eyes, and 
scooped the spent fish to the rock. That 
was, and still is, my largest Connecti- 
cut pike. It weighed just an ounce 
short of 10 pounds. 


H~™ large do these Nutmeg State fish 
come? Dismissing stories of ones 
that got away, ones that refused to hit, 
and so on, the largest I have heard 
about was a 14-pounder Dick caught. 
One day at Glastonbury several fish 
taken by the handful of fishermen there 
hit the limit of my eight-pound scale. 

John Purtill, vice-chairman of the 
fisheries and game board, has an an- 
gler's as well as an oOfficial’s interest in 
these pike. Since his real-estate office 
is conveniently near the ferry slip, he 
sees many. “I’ve been fishing them 
since 1947,” he told me. “A four- 
pounder used to be a large fish, but 
today such a pike would be considered 
small.” 

Connecticut pike may never break 
records because they are far south of 
what has always been thought of as 
northern-pike range. Conditions for 
growth, therefore, may not be ideal. 
On the other hand, it is hard to imagine 
any water offering a more. abundant 
food supply. The river, in addition to 
its swarms of panfish and _ several 
species of shiners, gets a fine run of 
alewives. The fact that pike are caught 
throughout the year would seem to 
show that they enjoy 12 months of 
active feeding. There is deep water as 
far north as Hartford for fish to lie up 
in, and the fact that giant sturgeon are 
taken from the Connecticut River from 
time to time is proof that sizable fish 
growth is possible. How big these pike 
will be in the future is of only aca- 
demic interest to present-day fishermen 
who are perfectly content with the 
reasonably common five to 10-pounders. 

There is no closed season, and the 
dedicated few break ice in winter and 
risk sunstroke in summer. From Janu- 
ary through March, most fishing is 
done in the quieter pockets protected 
from the current. This is primarily 
bait fishing. After the annual freshet, 
or floods, excellent spring fishing is at 
hand. Then the fish spread up and 
downriver, and artificials take the place 
of bait. Spoons and small plugs are 
favorites. In summer, a thick grass 
growth makes fishing difficult along 
much of the river’s banks, though pan- 
fishermen tell of plenty of pike follow- 
ing their retrieved baits. 

Boat fishing for pike has scarcely 
been tried in the Connecticut and might 
well bring spectacular results. The fact 
is, a man wouldn’t need too many fin- 
gers to count the fishermen giving pike 
a serious try during the summer. Once 
fall arrives, interest in pike fishing 


picks up, and Connecticut fall fishing 
is usually excellent. 

The success of pike in the Connecti- 
cut raises the question of whether these 
fish might not take hold in other rivers 
across the country. Water temperature 
does not seem to be a critical factor. 
The spread in the Connecticut is wide, 
from subfreezing to well over 80. There 
seems no way of proving exactly how 
these pike got to the lower Connecticut, 
but I don’t hesitate to give my own 
idea. Pike have always been present 
in a couple of quiet sectors of the north- 
ern stretch of the river, but the river 
in southern Massachusetts and northern 
Connecticut is inclined to be very fast 
and shallow. This may have served as 
a barrier to keep the fish from the 
deeper, quieter water at the southern 
end. A _ severe flood then may have 
swept enough fish through the fast 
shallows to the deeper water. It’s pos- 
sible that fast, shallow water in other 
rivers may be keeping pike from 
spreading to further suitable environ- 
ments. States which have tried stocking 
pike in lakes without success might 
give their rivers a second look. 

Perhaps it should be a requirement 
that before anyone is allowed to try 
this Nutmeg State pike fishing he show 
evidence he has sought this fish else- 
where. That way he would come near 
appreciating what he has. Here there 
is no need for long portages, guides, or 
plane trips into the bush. All you have 
to do is park your car and cast. It’s as 
simple as that. THE END 
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(continued from page 43) 


hunt, Love had killed a 250-pound bear, 
so he had a sound basis for comparison 
He swore this big sorehead would 
weigh at least 350 to 400. Olson, Rog- 
ers, and Freel agreed. 

Love had another reason to bemoan 
his fate. Starting into the swamp that 
morning, he’d noticed the tough going 
and soon handed his movie camera to 
a friend to carry and use. 

“I want to use my bow,” he 
plained, ‘“‘and I can’t do both.” 

Now he stood for 10 breathless min- 
utes, with Olson beside him, watching 
a bear-and-dog fight like nothing he'd 
ever dreamed of, aching for the miss- 
ing camera. He was still kicking him- 
self a month later. 

The two archers had come 
scene with their bows unstrung, 
they left them that way. 

“There was no use getting ready to 
shoot,’”’ Olson explained. “We had no 
right to kill the bear unless he came 
for us, and if that had happened there 
wouldn’t have been much use in shoot- 
ing. You’re not likely to stop a brute 
of that size with arrows in 10 yards 
not if he means business.” 

Pat, Sally, and Bing, the three black- 
and-tans, were old hands at bear fight- 
ing. All three had been badly cut up 
on bear hunts at one time or another, 
and they’d learned caution. They knew 


ex- 


on the 
and 
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and have had the experience to make them first-class 
rabbit hounds and dogs that you will be proud of, 
$50. Highly trained bird dogs at $200. and up. 
Phone OR 5-2950. TEN-DAY TRIAL. 


EDWARD FERGUSON, Booneville, Arkansas 














You'll Enjoy FULL CRY 
Original, oldest, largest magazine. 


Nearly 100 pages monthly devoted to 


3 Full of news about dogs and hunting 
@ training and care. Official oraan of 

American Hound Assn. Send 30¢ for 

= copy or $1.00 for 4 mo. subscription. 


FULL CRY, Box 190-OL, Sedalia. Mo 











 CHIPSDALE LABRADORS 


CHRISTMAS | Forres WITH THE QUALITY LABEL 
litt ths old 


“left. 
ation ell 
intelligence “and 


ses confor 
as field ability with manageabllity, 
g00d disposition emphasized. 


CHIPSDALE KENNELS 


Sycamore gest Grand Rapids, Ohio 


Rt. |, 
| one: 2-2915 

















ots. Shipped 
° Also: > fully trained Gun dogs, Pointers, 
orthairs. Guaranteed. shipped 
on trial. Phone. ‘DUNDEE. MICH. LA 9-2338 
LEWIS WILSON, Maybee, Mich. 














Pedigreed 


English Setter Puppies 


Popular demand forces me to re- 
preed my good shooting dogs, 
senators of Field Champions: 
| Glencrest Doctor, Wonsover, R 
Gimoors ype, Hightone Red Rocket 


" Monroe, Michigan. "Tel: Cherry 
-0477 











BIRD DOG TRAINING 
SETTERS—POINTERS—BRITT'S—GER. POINTERS 


We train your dog as we would train our own. Your 
dog will be worked daily on native pheasants, quail 
and planted birds. Modern, sanitary kennels. Setter 
and pointer puppies for sale. Top bloodlines. 














TOWN and COUNTRY KENNELS 

47857 Cherry Hill Rd., Plymouth, Mich. Ph. Glen. 3-2790 
Did you get the limit 

ys season ? Buy from 


man who started 


og and training dogs oe ie was fourteen years 
very dog sold on trial. Dogs of the hunting breeds 


COON ---$27.50 SQUIRREL 
COMBINATION .... 22.50 RABBIT 
SEMI-SILENT -50 FOX 

10 DAYS TRIAL 


Write for literature containing terms of sale 


TENNESSEE RIVER KENNELS 
MONROE & SONS Perryville, Tenn. 








BIRD DOG TRAINER 


Excellent facilities. Plenty of birds. 
Rate: $50/Mo. Board Included. 
JAMES H. SHADE 
Danville, RD. 1 Pennsylvania 
Telephone: BRowning 5-1199 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


| how to harass the bear, and they also 
knew how to be careful about it. They 
kept back a safe distance, feinting, 
dodging, taunting, but never getting 
within reach. 

Not -so the redbone. This was a new 
game to him, and his idea was to dive 
in and get himself a bite of bearskin 
as often as possible. He rushed the 
bear time after time, closing to within 
a foot, snapping, snarling, nipping, 
dodging back just in time, missing by 
inches the paw swipes that would have 
torn his head off had they landed. 


ib a ruckus of that kind, a bear often 
stands on its hind legs; this one 
didn’t. As often as the red hound 
rushed him, he came out of his corner 
on all fours, jaws popping, eyes blaz- 
ing, hair standing the wrong way, 
growling in a fashion to turn blood to 
water. But each time, as the other 
dogs darted in to snap at his flanks, he 
backed into the windfall. 

The two bowmen were in plain sight 
only 10 yards away, but he paid no 
attention to them, maybe because he 
was too busy. They tried to call the 
dogs off, certain the redbone at least 
was going to be killed, but their yell- 
ing only made things worse. Even the 
black-and-tans took it for encourage- 
ment and went after the bear harder 
than ever. 

The scrap was still raging like a 
grass fire when Rogers and Freel burst 
out of the brush, panting and dripping 
sweat, expecting to find their hounds 
fighting a spitting, buzzsaw-mad bob- 
cat. Just as they broke into the open 
the bear made a lunge for the dogs and 
the two guides got the surprise of their 
lives. 

“Get those hounds back!” Freel 
hollered. “That Red of mine will be 
killed sure.” 

But they had no more luck at calling 
off the dogs than Love and Olson had 
had. Any fighting hound worth his salt 
takes heart when his boss shows up, 
no matter the odds, and Pat, Sally, 
Bing, and Red were no exceptions. The 
more the men yelled, the harder they 
pushed the attack. 

In that final frenzy of excitement, 
the redbone blundered too close. The 
bear caught him a clout across the 
head that knocked him sprawling in 
the snow. Before Red could roll to his 
feet, the bear was on him, insane with 
rage. In that first instant, all four 
men figured the dog was a goner, but 
they reckoned without the three black- 
and-tans. 

It’s the oldest trick of a fighting 
pack to go to the rescue of any mem- 
ber that gets in trouble. The whole 
thing hapvened faster than I can tel! 
it. Red let go a wailing howl of fright 
| and pain, and Bing, Sally, and Pat for- 
got all they knew about caution. They 
swarmed around the bear, snapping, 
snarling, ripping, and it was too much 
for him. He whirled to fight off this 
new attack and Red scuttled free, lit- 
erally out from beneath bruin’s belly. 
The hound was cut and torn about the 
nose and face, bleeding freely, and a 
loosened tooth stuck out at a queer 








angle, but none of his hurts were seri- 
cus. He was even ready to run bobcats 
again the next morning. For now, 
however, he’d had all the bear fight he 
wanted. 

The badgering by the dogs and the 
yelling of four men were more than the 
bear could stand finally. He broke and 
went crashing off through the brush, 
with Pat and Bing and Sally yammer- 
ing at his heels. Freel and Rogers 
raced after them, ordering them back, 
and for a wonder the hounds obeyed. 
They left the bear and were collared 
and put on leash. By that time the rest 
of us arrived just too late for ringside 
seats at what was almost certainly the 
greatest dog-and-bear battle any of us 
would ever get close to. 

That ended cat hunting in that 
swamp for the day; we knew that if 
the dogs were put down again they’d 
take off on the bear track. We led 
them out to the road, and Rogers and 
Freel decided our best bet would be to 
drive to Black Lake and team up with 
the other group of hunters. 

“They'll have something going by 
this time,’ Freel predicted. 

It was a good guess. While we were 
having our skirmish with the bear, the 
other party had found a fresh track, 
cold trailed it an hour or so, and 
jumped not one bobcat but—as far as 
Ernie Kelly and the other guides could 
make out from the tracks—as many 
as six. 

That happened around 9 o’clock in 
the morning. For the next five hours 
nobody caught a glimpse of the dogs, 
and nobody knew exactly what was 
happening or how many cats were 
running. that the bowmen or 
guides could be sure of was that there 
were chases going in all directions, in 
cover so thick a cat could sneak past a 
man 10 feet away and not be seen. 

We got there shortly after noon. 
Three separate chases were under way, 
and bowmen were scattered on stands 
and old logging roads for five miles, 
from one end of the swamp to the 
other. 

Two or three dogs were driving a 
cat in big circles in a tangle of wind- 
falls and thickets not far from the 
road. Tracks showed that other hunt- 
ers were already in there, but Ken 
Hoffman and I elected to join them, 
figuring that the more men we had 
covering the area, the better the 
chance of getting a shot. 


All 


nase unless they’re young and 
inexperienced or dogs push them 
very hard, are not prone to tree in our 
country. Now and then one will climb 
or back in under a windfall and fight 
the dogs off, but most of them run 
ahead of hounds much as a fox does, 
circling and crisscrossing, climbing up 
on logs, stumps, and windfalls to throw 
the dogs off the scent. We hunt them 
much as we'd hunt foxes, snowshoe 
rabbits, or any other game that stays 
on the ground, waiting on stands or 
moving in and trying to intercept the 
chase. In the swamps where the hob- 
cat does his running that’s a tough 
assignment. And for a bowman, whe 





can hardly hope to get an arrow 
through the thickets to the target at 
more than 30 or 40 feet, it’s doubly 
tough. 

While Ken and I were making our 
way into the swamp, two deer, scared 
out by the dogs, ran past us in an open 
place, so close we could have floored 
them both. We knew there’d be no 
hound along behind them, however. To 
be worth his keep, a cat dog in Michi- 
gan must be absolutely deerproof, and 
this pack was entirely reliable on that 
score. Not a hound in the lot would 
break on a deer track, even though the 
deer jumped in plain sight. 


W: pushed on into brush and ever- 
greens as thick as the quills on a 
porcupine’s back, and I was still look- 
ing for an open stand when the dogs 
brought a cat through within 30 feet 
of me, running full tilt and bawling 
their lungs out. I doubt he was 50 
yards ahead of them by that time, for 
he’d been running for hours, but he’d 
have had to run between my feet for 
me to see him in those green tangles. 
I didn’t so much as catch a glimpse of 
the hounds. 

About an hour after that, Ray Pres- 
ton—one of the guides—-was waiting in 
an opening while the dogs drove 
straight at him. He saw something 
shadowy and furtive move at the edge 
of the brush and watched not one bob- 
cat but two slip around him like gray 
ghosts. As luck would have it, he 
wasn’t carrying a bow. He’d gone into 
the swamp weaponless at the start of 
the hunt because he wanted the visiting 
archers to get any shooting that was 
to be had. 

Now Preston hurried out to the road, 
got a bow from one of the cars, and 
went back to the area where the two 
cats were playing hide and seek with 
the hounds. He glimpsed them twice 
more in the next hour, but not close 
enough for shooting. 

It fell to a Flint bowman, Elmer 
Matheson, to release the first arrow at 
a cat. On a stand at the edge of the 
swamp, with the dogs coming for him 
and his heart hammering with excite- 
ment, he heard a noise behind him and 
spun around to see a big bobcat sneak- 
ing past in open brush. As Matheson 
brought up his bow the cat saw him 
and streaked for thicker cover. His 
arrow missed by inches, turning the cat 
and sending it bounding across the 
road into an area of mixed swamp and 
hardwood. 

Now we had an ideal setup—a bobcat 
isolated in a small and fairly open area 
where he’d have a hard time to keep 
from showing himself. And if he was 
one of the cats that had been running 
since morning, it was a safe bet he was 
too tired to go much farther. Rogers 
put his dogs on the smoking-hot track, 
and a bunch of us slogged into the 
swamp with fresh confidence. 

The cat may have been tired, but he 
wasn’t yet tired enough to take chances 
in a tree. In the next half hour a dozen 
hunters saw him slip through the brush 
only a short distance ahead of the 
bawling hounds, but nobody got a 


shot. I was one who glimpsed him in 
vain. He went by me 20 yards away, 
showing himself for only a split second 
as he leaped up on a snow-covered log 
and vanished on the other side. I was 
expecting him and ready, for I’d known | 
for five minutes that the dogs were 
pushing him straight into ry lap. But} 
I couldn’t be sure where he’d appear, 
and he was gone before I could draw. | 

Ten minutes later he crossed an old | 
brush-grown logging road within 20| 
feet of two bowmen who were waiting | 
with arrows on their strings, but he 
flashed over the road in two jumps 
and went out of sight before either | 
man could shoot. 

We were dealing now with a very 
tired cat. As the crow flies, this swamp | 
is five miles south from the place where | 
the dogs had jumped him, and he’d 
traveled anything but a straight line. 
He had been running five or six hours 
and must have covered at least 25 to 30 
miles. He was about as good as cor- 
nered, but still refused to tree. WNat- 
urally the dogs that had driven him 
since morning weren’t in much better 
shape than he was. 

At this stage, the hunter who gets 
closest has the best chance of taking 
home the pelt. Don Rogers had been 
trailing bobcats with a bow for five 
years, had accounted for four, and was | 
well aware of that rule. He worked in 
now, 
to an almost impenetrable thicket | 
where he was confident the stubtail | 
would come through. He found a spot | 
where a tree had tipped over and made 
a small opening, so he could see a few | 
yards all around. There he waited 
with his bow up and ready. 

Out of the tail of his eye he caught | 


movement under the low branches of a} 


cedar just 12 feet away, and turned 
cautiously in that direction. A lean, 
gray shape was skulking through the 
brush at a walk, ears laid back, belly 
close to the ground. Don drove his 
arrow into the rib cage and lungs just 
behind the shoulder. 

The cat made no effort to get away, 
maybe because he hadn’t seen the man 
and didn’t know what had hurt him. He 
ripped out a spitting snarl, doubled up, 
and bit and clawed at the arrow that 
was sticking out between his ribs. 

Rogers had a second arrow on the 
way as fast as he could draw, but 
brush deflected it. The third went 
where he aimed it, square between the 
eyes, and the cat crumpled. 

The dogs were so close that they 
piled onto him before he quit kicking. 
But when Don took the mauled carcass 
away from them, they dropped wearily 
down in the snow and lay there, wait- 
ing for somebody to break a trail out} 
of the place. They’d had a pretty big| 
day—and so had the Michigan Bow 
Hunters. THE END 


Tip-Up Carrier 


A archer’s arrow quiver makes a 

handy, neat container in which to 
carry your ice-fishing tip-ups. A large 
size quiver will hold five tip-ups.—Vic- 
tor H. Lamoy. 





Have Some of the Very Best in 
POINTERS 
& SETTERS 


Some registered. All 
dogs oe person- 
aily i? 
Coon hounds. Priced 
re. — one ably. Trial al- 
low 

SUWANNEE River 

KENNELS 

CHIEFLAND, FLORIDA 











AKC Fid. Ch. Oak Shadows 
SLOPPY JOE 


This two year — basset 
who made a_ sensational 
of finishing oe field 
championship in hi -—~ 
three trials. is now offer 
at stud to hunters and field 


usually availab le. Ales i 
champion sired ag! 


OAK SHADOWS FARM, R#8, Kalamazoo, Mich. Phone F! ry $682 











GERMAN 
SHORTHAIRED 
POINTERS 
Puscie o ant stud serv- 

° of Beckum 
ond Radbach bloodlines 
—finest imported h 

Write tor 


Kenwick Kennels, Box 533, 


Brattieboro, Ve 
Teiephone: Alpine 4-6956 











ISLAND CREEK 
KENNELS 


offers STRAIGHT COONERS and THOR- 
OUGHLY TRAINED BIRD DOGS .. . BEA- 
GLES ... FOX AND DEER HOUNDS and 
squirrel dogs. 

Write for free catalog 


ISLAND CREEK KENNELS 








making as little noise as possible, | —__ 


GOLDSBORO, MARYLAND 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


HIGH QUALITY: Coon Hounds, 
Combination Hounds, F ox Hounds, 
Rabbit Hounds and Squirrel Dogs. 
Cheap; Trial. Literature Free. 
HAZELCREST HOUND KENNELS 
Cliff Mangum, Owner 
HAZELCREST, ILLINOIS 


RETRIEVERS 


From The “Duck Factory”’ 
2 black Labrador males, yrs., trained on 
ducks and pheasants, $250 ea. 1 yellow Lab. 
male, 3 yrs., fully trained $350. 1 eS Lab 
female, 11! yrs., trained $1 Guar to 
work—top bloodlines—pups pa ES. os "$60 


GLENGARVEN KENNELS BIRDS HILL, MANITOBA 





























Chesapeake Bay 
Retriever Puppies 
YOUNG DOGS AVAILABLE NOW 
Only good Hunting Stock 
CHESSY KENNELS 
1866 W. Third St. Dayton 17, Ohio} 

















SIBERIAN PUPPIES 


Puppies of distinction— 
Some biue-eyed 
Children’s 
Oréates? _Peymate 


Order Now for Christmas 
OTTO BERG, Grandview, Mo. 














LABRADORS 


BIGSTONE KENNELS, breeders of 6 Field Trial Cham- 
pions are reducing their breeding stock and will sell bred 
and open females at reduced prices. Some of these are 
daughters ot Fila. & Natl. Field Champions bred to our 
good studs or by arrangement, bred to Fieid Champions 
Most are trained hunting dogs. Big selection of puppies 
available at $40.00 and up, also puppies sired by Fld. Ch 
Crowder & Fid. Ch. Tet aun header Some trained 
and started males at $100 to $350.00. For free price list 
and description, write 


BILL ROOK Beardsley, Minn. Phone 2201 or 3074. 


DECEMBER, 1960 





ARKANSAS HUNTING DOGS 722 ,notc" 
coon hounds 
that tree coon anywhere, $50. Combination big 
game hounds that have made good on coon, cat, 
bear and lion everywhere, $50. Combination ay 
hounds trained on coon, skunk, oppossum, $40 
Silent trailing squirrel dogs, $35. to $50. Rabbit 
hounds that will run a rabbit ragged, $40. I have 
first class beagles thoroughly trained at $50. 
Registered beagles, $75. Highly trained deer 
hounds, $50. If you are in need of a good dog, I 
can furnish you with such a dog. Ten-day trial. 


SQUARE DEAL KENNELS, Box 61, Booneville, Ark. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


OORANG AIREDALES, the all-around dogs are ideal 
pets, companions and protectors for city or country 
homes. Excellent hunters that trail, tree and retrieve 
from_ land or water. Healthy, registered pups $50.00 
© $70.00. Shipped on approval with safe delivery 
guaranteed. Sold by mail or by advance appointment 
only 





Write for particulars, 
SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE, Dept. B, LaRue, Ohio 


*& % RESTOCK * * 
RABB 


FULL TIME BUSINESS 
OR WELL 











or MEAT—FUR— 
BREEDING STOCK 
describing 25 
Breeds, Breedin; “gy “+o ota, Ee. 
Ar = Balfetin, 26 Cents rial Are — 
vt rig 


of Freed lers who wan 
AMERICAN RABBIT ASS'N., 72 ARBA Side.” ym a oane- 


FLYING SQUIRRELS 
also chipmunks. 


Soild throughout the world. re- 
tail and wholesale. Literature, 
prices — [canes ures 





FLYING SQUIRREL RANCH 
905 N. Monroe St.. Arlington, Va. 


European distributor 
4 Seated 


Co. 
Kimbolton Road, Bedford, England. 


**The Largest ing _— 
Ranch in the 





RAISE MINK 


THE FUR veges «ng is 
ALWAYS GOOD 








I ship top moh mink in al} colors on 
approval everywhe ‘ree booklet gives 
inside id ma pen plans. There 
is cheap feec going to waste right in 
your own area. Why not turn it into 
valuable Ask me about this feed 
today. 


LAWRENCE MOLGARD’S RANCH 
BRIGHAM CITY 19, UTAH 


fur? 














STOCKING 


Fishing 
a 


Club lake streams farm 

Pt Quality largemouth BASS- BLUE GILLS 
CATFISH fingerling to adult sizes for real bass 
growth, try our fe Minnows! All fish for pick up. truck 
deliv ery. or exp Write for literature and prices. Hints 
on weed control and fertilizing included 


_ROEDIGER FISH HATCHERY e SOTKINS % OHIO 


QUAIL-PARTRIDGES 


Live delivery guaranteed. Prices to Jan. 1: 
Mz ryt Quail $3. per pr., Partridge $4.50 per 
pr.; 5 pair minimum, FOB Lamar. Partridge 
dressed, quick-frozen, $33.50 doz. delivered 
Quail $26. dozen ‘livered. Cash with order, 
please. Send for FREE Booklet. 


SHO- ME QUAILS, INC., 


MAKE BIG MONEY 


raising either Chinchil- 
las, Nutria, Guinea pigs, 
Rabbits, Mink or Pigeons 
for us. This is your big 
opportunity to get start- 
ed on the road to pros- 
perity with us. and to 
have an income for life. 
Send 25c for full infor- 


Sportsman 


Box 209-L 
Lamar, Mo. 





mation that explains ev- 
about the big proposition we have to offer you 
ENEY BROTHERS FARMS 
New Freedom. Pa- R. $2. 


‘SELECTED MINK 


From The World’s Largest Mink 


Sno King News Announcement To You 
Sno King Mink Ranch is booking orders for Summer, 
Fall and Winter delivery of the finest selection of breeders 
ever ready to tcave our ranch 
Choice selection of breeding stock in Pale 
Dawn Pastels, Darks, Whites and Shappires. 
All mink_ sold with unconditional money back guaran- 
tee. Also Bred females in arch and April guaranteed 
to produce. Get my free booklet and prices before you buy. 
SNO KING MINK RANCH 
Brigham City, Utah 


erything 








Box +108 








Pastels, 
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LINE FORMS HERE 


(continued from page 55) 


could scarcely read the scale through 


| fogged-over glasses, but this was better 


=| 


than four pounds of the fish Charlie 
| calls a fresh-water trout. I paused a 
moment to admire it. 

This trout, like all those taken off 
Sandy Point, was so silvery that it be- 
lied its identity as a brook trout. There 


| was little of the deep green across the 
| back and sides, and none of the orange 
| tint to its belly. But the square tail 
| was there, as was the bit of red and 


black in its fins and the familiar pale 


~} red and orange spots along its sides. 
| This was a genuine sea-run brook trout, 


well fed from its summer in the bay. 


| Then someone hollered at me, and it 


_PAID nos BY | 
T-FUR- | the seven 
Illustrated Book | this wasn’t a typical summer day 


| however, 


was time to run for the boat. 

Though it vas rainy and miserable all 
niles back to Cartwright, 
in 

I might have guessed so, 
back in the spring of 1958 


Labrador. 


| when the Air Force first told me of its 


| plans for my future. 


I was at Keesler 


| Air Force Base on the Gulf Coast then. 
| 1 am originally from the state of Wash- 


| ington, but I’ve been in service for 


15 


| years, and at the time of my Labrador 
|} assignment I was working as a radar 
| technician, with the rank of tech ser- 


| geant. 


The only thing I knew about 


Labrador was that Ted Williams had 


| broken his ankle while there on a fish- 
| ing trip a year or two before. 


I searched the base library for any 
information on Labrador’s sport fishing, 
but to no avail. In the end, when I 


| left the states, I took along some fish- 


| coming 


ing tackle, just in case. To make the 
year away from my wife and 


family seem to pass more quickly, I 


| told myself that I’d work hard when I 


| had to, and when I didn’t have to, I’d 
go fishing, I hoped. 


The part of Labrador that I saw is 


| made for fishing, and the Sandwich Bay 


| of this story is a 20-mile, trout-infested, 


island-choked indentation on the south- 
central coastline. On a map it’s just 
below Hamilton Inlet, that long strip of 
salt water leading back to big Goose 
Air Base. 
The area 


is still within timberline 


j}and is a land of stunted spruce and 


| pine, 
| ridges. 


muskeg swamp, and rock-hard 
The weather along here is a 


| direct result of the Labrador current 


which 
coastline from 


sweeps the full length of the 
its origin near Baffin 


| Island, to the north. This frigid stream 


| breeds some foul weather: 
| rains, 


drenching 
dripping ground fogs that seem 


| to last forever, and heavy snowfalls. 


And there is always the wind. Even on 


la bright July day you'll probably feel 
|a bite straight from the north that the 


| sun seems powerless against. 


| 


| 


a. Zs 
call Labrador eight months of winter 
and four more of bad weather. 

It was early May when I arrived in 
Cartwright. Snow was still piled deep 
among the spruces along the north 


| Slopes, but there were patches of bare 


ground on the open hillsides, and the 
ice on the bay showed signs of breaking 


up. It looked as though the fishing sea- 
son couldn’t be far off, and I cast about 
for a source of local information. It 
seemed the logical place for a beginning 
was the Hudson’s Bay Company. I was 
told that there were no regulations on 
trout, but that I’d better verify this 
with the local representative of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Constable Jack Lawlor told me the 
same story. For salt-water fishing 
there was no limit, no license, and no 
season except that set by the weather. 
For the rivers, however, either on trout 
or Atlantic salmon, there was a pre- 
scribed season, a limit, and a nonresi- 
dent fee of $2 per day, $10 for two 
weeks, or $25 for the season. But since 
the rivers were practically inaccessible 
to us G. I.’s our fishing would be con- 
fined to the bay. 

My liberal education in Labrador 
trout fishing rightly began the day I 
met Charlie Lethbridge and Percy 
Davis. Both of these men are residents 
of Cartwright, and both know the coun- 
try’s whims and moods. Years ago they 
fished commercially during the short 
summers, and they trapped throughout 
the long winters—until the price of fur 
fell so low it no longer paid. Both of 
these men were civilian employees of 
the Air Force when I was there, a fine 
arrangement since we worked together 
during the week, then on summer Sun- 
days went fishing. Charlie and Percy 
still have the boats they used during 
their cod and salmon days. 

It was mid-May when the ice finally 
went off the bay and I got word that 
some adventurous G. I. had caught the 
year’s first trout. The scene of this 
momentous occasion was the causeway 
leading out to the town dock. Not long 
after this S/Sgt Ezra Caldwell, our 
supply sergeant, caught one, and 
Charlie referred to them simply as salt- 
water trout. Puzzled, I inspected the 
fish, a two-pounder, and found that it 
looked like a rainbow. Since it was 
taken from salt water, it filled the bill 
as a steelhead, which is probably what 
Charlie’s “salt-water trout’? would be 
called back in the states. 

These spring-caught steelheads caused 
et © stir. Almost every evening after 

hat, half a dozen or more G I.’s could 
be found casting off the town dock. Our 
squadron commander, Maj. Philip 
Blais, wholeheartedly supported fishing 
as one of our few recreations, and I 
happened to be on the dock the evening 
he came down to try some for himself. 
It didn’t take long before he tied into a 
scrapper. 


t was customary here for one man to 

help another land a fish since the 
footing along this tide-swept, rock-filled 
causeway is treacherous at best. In the 
Major’s case, T/Sgt Waldon King 
moved over to lend a hand. After three 
or four minutes, the fish seemed tame 
enough, but as soon as King grabbed 
the line, the steelhead turned loose its 
reserves. Water flew, the monofilament 
snapped, and the fish was gone. There 
followed an awkward silence. King 
looked at the Major, and the Major 
looked at King. 





Then from up on the causeway, we 
all heard the booming voice of S/Sgt 
George Peters. 

“Okay, King. That’s two weeks K.P. 
for you.” 

King, of course, never pulled the K.P. 
As a matter of fact he was along on 
our first trip to Sandy Point which oc- 
cured a few days later. This was on 
May the 25th, a day I’ll never forget 

Twenty of us in two boats made the 
seven-mile trip across the bay to Sandy 
Point, and our landing on the beach 
resembled a _ small-scale’ invasion. 
King jumped off the prow into water 
up to his knees. Two or three others 
followed, practically stringing their 
rods en route. 


he fish were newly arrived in salt 

water from wintering grounds up 
the North River, and at first I had a 
hard time getting used to the idea that 
brook trout could be taken from the 
ocean. They were there just the same, 
taking our offerings like crazy. 

I had both a spinning rig and a fly 
rod, and this day I tried a streamer. 
Within an hcur most of its feathers 
were ripped off, and the tinsel body 
dangled loose from one end. How many 
fish we caught that day no one will ever 
know, but the average must have been 
a conservative 15 per man. 

Far better than quantity was the 
quality. I spent a good part of the day 
weighing dozens of fish and admiring 
many more. The largest ran around 
3144 pounds—there were at least a dozen 
that size. The average trout weighed 
over a pound, and those smaller than 
that were fried on the spot. 

Wood smoke, the fragrance of boiling 
coffee, frying fish. Around 2 p.m. I 
leaned back in the grass with a drift- 
wood stump for a back rest. Aside 
from strings of trout tied to pegs driven 
into the beach, Sandy Point hardly 
looked fishy. The river mouth was wide 
and shallow with just a barely visible 
current moving water into the bay. 
From this point the tide runs upriver 
another five or six miles. 

Upstream the bank curved into the 
distance where it finally n:erged with a 
far-away stand of spruce. Several 
houses were barely visible across the 
river at the base of a low mountain. 
These were summer homes of commer- 
cial salmon fishermen and their fami- 
lies. Downstream the beach turned 
hard left as the river mouth opened to 
the bay. 

One of the things that intrigued me 
most were three gill nets, each maybe 
50 feet long, that were strung out into 
the water from points along the beach. 
When we'd first arrived, an entire fam- 
ily of man, wife, and four children had 
been busily stripping the net of trout. 
Their dog, a big gray husky, sat in the 
stern of the boat calmly overseeing 
their concentrated efforts. 

An hour after they left, another boat 
pulled up. When two men stripped the 
net I counted 18 fish. Just now a third 
and entirely different boat eppeared. 
Curious, I asked Percy who owned the 
nets. 


“Oh, a fellow over there,” he an- 


swered, pointing off with his thumb. 
“He gets more than he needs and tells 
others to help themselves.” In effect 
the net was a community effort de- 
signed to provide a ready source of 
fresh meat in a land where any other | 
kind is hard to come by. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company sells only preserved 
meats of one kind or another. This 
means that during the summer, trout 
meat is standard fare; it’s served fresh- 
ly cooked, salted, or smoked. Some of 
these trout are even eaten by the hus- 
kies, whose main diet is cod. 

The plentiful Sandwich Bay trout are 
spawned and hatched far up the rivers. 
This is where they winter, but in May 
some of these trout go to sea, and for 
the next two months—June through 
July—you can find trout most anywhere 
in the bay, with heaviest concentrations 
at the river mouths. Then in mid-Au- 
gust the spawning run begins, and the 
fish disappear far up the rivers, fat 
from their short summer in the bay. 

Of course it’s impossible to say how 
many trout cruise along Sandwich 
Bay’s 100-odd miles of shoreline during 
a warm July day, but there must be a| 
lot of them. My diary shows that dur- | 
ing the summer I made 12 trips to| 
various locations on the bay. On these 
outings I took 203 trout, most weigh- | 





| 

ing around a pound or two, with a few 
in the four-pound class. Ninety percent | 
of these fish I released since I had no} 
use for them. Everyone for miles} 
around seemed to have plenty of trout. | 
For these trout it never seemed to} 
make much difference what kind of lure 
was used—if it moved, they’d hit it. I} 
began the season with streamers, while | 
later on the trout preferred small wet} 
flies. In midsummer I switched to a 
spinning rig, which is the outfit most} 
fishermen used. Here the little red-and- | 
white spoon was deadly, practically aj} 
universal lure. 
visitor from Goose Bay who arrived at 
Sandy Point with a tackle box contain- | 
ing 25 different spoons—he went 
through all 25, one after the other, and 
took two fish on each. 


S° many fish were taken from Sandy | 
Point I sometimes worried lest the | 
I told Charlie so | 
one day while we were on a ridge over- 
looking the bay. 


place be fished out. 


“There’s little chance of that,” he 
said. ‘‘Look for yourself. Sandy Point | 
is just a couple hundred yards of beach 
compared to hundreds of miles of shore- 
line and watershed. The fish are here 
in the bay two, maybe three months 
out of the year; the rest of the time 
they’re up the rivers, and nobody ever 
fishes up there.” 

“Besides that,” he added, “the fellows 
you go with are about the only ones 
who fish regularly. Most of them give 
it up after a trip or two. For one thing 
the weather has been too mean this 
year.” 

Charlie was right about many of the 
fellows giving up after a trip or two. 
It was the younger airmen, in their late 
teens and early twenties, who discour- 
aged most easily; most of the regulars 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


ALSO PHEASANT AND QUAIL 
PLANT LEGAL NATURAL FOODS 
IMPROVE FISHING 
Natural Foods will 
bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 


— ager fishing ground. 
successfully 64 


illustrated book. Write, d 
ceive expert planting advice and book. 


WM. 0. COON, NATURALIST 


GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 371-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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By planting Giant Wild 
Rice, Wild Celery, Sago— 
and other LEGAL, NAT- 
URAL game foods We sup- 
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RAISE ANGORA OR NEW ZEALAND 


RABBITS on $500 month plan. 

You just can’t argue with success. © 
This is it! System reveals everything. 
Plenty markets. Start small; grow quickly. 
Big profits. We show you how. Get the 
eye- sate facts, it’s FREE. WRITE 
TODAY! 


» 
WHITE'S RABBITRY 
ERNON. OHIO 








— LIVE — FISH — 


inet 
Bul) Heads Live Delivery. 
Aquatic Plants & Water Liltes. 
Information, . 
ZETTS FISH HATCHERY 
DRIFTING, PA. 
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WHERE TO GO | Fishing - Vacationing - Hunting 





FLORIDA’S 


BARGAIN HOMESITE VALUE 
Only 5gas8 PER 


LOT 
No Down Payment 


Pay only $5.00 per lot per mo. \Y 
A homesite consists of 3 lots, 
each 25’ x 125’ (4 acre), all high 
and dry. Without cost or obliga- \ 
tion you may reserve a beautiful ( 
homesite in suburb, just 214 
miles from Belleview, Fla. Low- // 
cost og area. Electricity, i 
~ phones, churches, schools, shop- 
ping. In the heart of 3000 lakes 
—world’s best fishing! Lovely 
homes already built. Full money’ 
back guarantee if not satisfied. 
Members Orlando, —— and 
Belleview Chambers of C: e. 
Write for FREE 24 pune booklet 
and photos. aps9002 (2-0) 
BELLEVIEW HEIGHTS, Dept.130 
Box 467, Belleview, Florida 








FLORIDA 4 


INVESTIGATE A HOLIDAY 
THAT'S REALLY DIFFERENT 


HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES ‘ 


LIVE and LAZE, RELAX 

- ENJOY 6 idyllic days 
on edad journey thru 
unspoiled tropical 
Fla., including air boat and 
Shanty Boat syamp buggy jaunts... 
Cruises Inc. ONLY $125.20 covers all, 
P. O. Box 16280, Ft. Myers, Fla. “‘Our 11th Year" 


MAGNOLIA BLUFF 


on famous ST. JOHN’S RIVER 
“ACRES of BASS’’ AREA 
High—Dry—Shady 
Housekeeping cottages. Cevered Dock, 
Bocts and Bait. 
BERNARD and IRENE COLLINS, Owners 
SATSUMA, FLORIDA 


For illustrated de- 
scriptive folder on life 
aboard the ‘Lazy 
Bones"’ write 


natural, 








SP ROPERS ESSERE ERE OT OLY LS 
Stop At Friendly 


* DUNNELLON. FLORIDA: 


. 
@ 
For Resorts, Fishing, Haunting, All On The Fa- ® 
mous Withlacoochee & ainbow Rivers and ®@ 
Nearby Lakes. Good Restaurants, Motels, Shop- e 
ping Areas, Theatre, Churches, and Florida’s Fa- » 
mous Rainbow Springs. On Route U.S. 41, just ¢ 
18 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. Write at once. c 
« 

° 
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HUNTING & FISHING ASSOCIATION 
Dunnellon, Florida 
Seeeeeeeeeeoeeeesseee ee eeses 


NO MONEY DOWN! 


Florida ‘Stes 


SITES 

$395 
Lovely 4 acre sites in Central Florida 
hijis, lake, grove area $395, no money 
down, $10 a month ¢ Suburb of Ocala, 
high and dry * Roads, utilities * 22 miles 
to Gulf Coast ¢ Fish, hunt ¢ Invest or 
retire. FREE color folder « Write Dept. 
616-O, Rainbow Park, Box 521, Ocala, Fla. 
AD 59067. (Z-0) 


SUTDOOR LIFE 


| 
| 
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with P. A. Parsons 


are wood bison found. Small herd 
of wood bison has been discovered 


| nose to tail. 
| from the 13,000 plains buffalo and hy- 
| brids elsewhere in park has saved the 
| wood buffalo remnant from hybridiza- 
| tion. The almost extinct whooping crane 





Phone: HO 7-9129 


in remote area far distant from 
the big herds of plains buffalo and hy- 
brids in Wood Buffalo National Park in 
Canada’s Northwest Territories. Huge 


| park contains 17,300 square miles of 
| forest, plains, rivers, and lakes. 
| tists of Canadian Wildlife Service and 
National Museum of Canada believe 
this herd of about 200 to be last survi- 
| vors of wood bison race in North Amer- 
| ica. 
| than plains buffalo, this critter stands 
| more than 6 ft. high, weighs more than 


Scien- 


About 20 percent bigger, heavier, 


2,000 lb., is more than 12 ft. long from 


Remoteness of this herd 


nests in same area. 


Odd animals found New Hampshire. 
Walter and Helenette Silver, biologists 


| for New Hampshire Fish and Game 
| Dep’t, are rearing five wild animals that 
| have everyone puzzled. They were cap- 


tured at Croydon when only one day old. 
Are now five months old. Have very 
large front feet. It’s not thought they’re 
a cross between dog and coyote such as 
have been reported elsewhere. Their 
gait is a pace, while coyotes trot. They 


| have a brush like that of a fox. 





Baby sea serpent? Prof. L. R. Rich- 
ardson of Victoria University, has cap- 
tured immature larval eel 3 ft. long in 
New Zealand waters. This would indi- 
cate parent eels of huge size, reports 
Nationa! Wildlife Federation. Specimen 
has reptilian head, large sharp teeth, 
well developed eyes. Adult of this spe- 


| . . 
| cies might account for reports of sea 


serpents. 

Incredible but true. Two New Jer- 
sey harbormasters, Paul Firemen and 
Charles Travers, on patrol Delaware 
River below Trenton, N.J., had motor 
boat towing skier cross their bow at 
high speed. Firemen had to reverse his 
engine to avoid hitting the skier. The 
men whistled down the boat, ordered it 
alongside. Occupants of boat were kids 
aged 8, 6, and 5 years. They were asked 
to pick up the skier, thought to be their 
father. The 6-year-old, operator of the 


40 h.p. 16-ft. outboard, grabbed wheel 
and picked up skier who turned out to 
be 14 years old and brother of those in 
boat! ' 

Goose’s strange “‘steady.”’ Pennsyl- 
vania Game News reports that last 
summer goose on fish hatchery grounds 
in Crawford County took for a mate a 
bucket. Goose guarded bucket, laid its 
head on it when anyone went near... 
Plucky hen pheasant. Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department Game Manager 
Armin O. Schwengel reports that last 
summer hen pheasant with brood of 
chicks took over a corn food-patch on 
Allenton Mzrsh Wildlife Area. Walter 
Eickstedt came to plow down corn. Hen 
pheasant put up scrap to defend her 
territory, flew into men, batted their 
legs with her wings. 

Too many moose. Newfoundland’s 
Resources Minister W. J. Keough an- 
nounced last September that province’s 
laws would have to be relaxed to permit 
reduction of moose herd by at least 
1,500. Survey had shown forests heavily 
damaged by moose browsing and feed- 
ing on tree bark. Moose were intro- 
duced into province early in century. 
Now estimated to number 50,000. 


” 


Washington bighorns up. Game De- 
partment of Washington state intro- 
duced five rams, 13 bighorn ewes into 
state from British Columbia in 1957. 
Kept within fenced enclosures, the 18 
sheep have now increased to 43. The 
Sinlahekin game range, northcentral 
part of state, has 35, the W. T. Wooten 
game range near Dayton has eight. 

Trout wastage in Yellowstone National 
Park. Fisheries experts, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, state that 393,467 cutthroat 
trout were caught Yellowstone Lake in 
1959. Size of catch doesn’t alarm scien- 
tists but wastage of fish does. During 
July investigators counted 7,500 trout 
in garbage collections at Fishing Bridge. 
Also many fish caught were disposed of 
on shore. Campaign now on to use barb- 
less hooks, to release unwanted trout. 

A lot in a little. Nova Scotia Micmac 
Indians are responsible for name of 
Antigonish, town in that province. In 
their language it means “the place 
where branches were torn off trees by 
bears gathering beechnuts.” 





(continued from page 115) 
like myself were in their thirties. 
Charlie was also right about the weath- 
er. My record of the summer shows 
that it rained on two of the 12 trips we 
made to the point, while eight were 
made on overcast days when it was cold 
and windy. Only two were clear. 

The last Sunday in June was one of 
those rare clear days that made us 
forget the wind and rain of all the! 
others; it was so bright it almost hurt. 
The sun rose before 4 a.m. and still 
hung on the northern horizon long after 
9 p.m. Everything green was greener 
than it had ever been, and the blues 
were bluer than they had a right to be. | 
We could see 20 miles south to the 
mountain range where the Paradise, 
Eagle, and White Bear rivers pour out 
into salt water at the head of the bay. 
To the east, out past Horse Chops 
Island, beyond Packs Harbour, we could 
see an endless procession of icebergs 
drifting south. Each was stark white 
against the everlasting blue of the 
Atlantic. The one thing wrong was that 
the tide was out at midmorning, and 
we couldn’t get to Sandy Point. 

Percy recommended Main Tickle in- 
stead, an area just across the bay from 
Cartwright. The place gets its name 
from the rocky bottom that rises high 
enough to be exposed during ebb tide. 
When the water rushes seaward the 
place looks more like a river with its 
fast-moving current breaking into} 
white water over wetslick rocks. 

This was the only place on the bay 
I knew of where a fly rod had a spin 
rig beaten hands down. The monofila- 
ment boys couldn’t keep their spoons 
out of the weed patches, but my nine- 
foot rod rigged with a streamer and 
dun-colored dropper was made to order 
for reaching out into pools among the 
weeds. Two others used fly rods that 
day, and the three of us hooked trout 
regularly. 

The others in our party were handi- 
capped by their spin rigs—they looked 
like a bunch of geese trying to get at 
grain through a glass plate. Finally, 
faced with the prospect of losing all 
their lures, they gave up and retired to 
the beach where they began frying the 
fish we three fly-rodders provided. 


fter lunch we moved on in an effort 

to even the one-sided contest. This 

time we landed on a cove at Horse 

Chops Island out near the mouth of the 

bay. It was pleasant there with its 

semicircle of gravel beach framed by a 
stand of wind-twisted spruce. 

It didn’t take a sharp eye to see the 
capelin were spawning. Hundreds of 
these little baitfish were lying along- 
shore where they’d become victims of 
the receding tide. These fish come in 
close to spawn; Percy pointed out tide- 
exposed shoreline rocks covered with a 
film of pale yellow eggs, eggs that 
would never hatch. 

Ez Caldwell took our first fish, a 
beautiful three-pound squaretail that 
gave him a rough five minutes. But it 
was to be our only trout. Instead, an- 
other fish was foraging these waters. | 

This newcomer made its arrival | 





CAPITAL 


SPORTSMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


Camps Listed Are Recommended 


. Kinard’s Camp, San Mateo 

Zant’s Camp, Satsuma 

Pop Ahler’s Camp, Satsuma 

S & J Fish Ranch, Satsuma 

Shell Harbor, Satsuma 

Bob Allender Camp, Satsuma 

Sportsman’s Lodge, Weiaka 

. Perry Moody’s Camp, Welaka 

Anderson’s Lodge, Welaka 

Bass Haven Lodge, Welaka 
Javulo Lodge, Welaka 

Gateway Camp, Welaka 
Huber’s Camp, Star Rt., 
Crescent City 

. Fruitland Camp, Star Rt., 

Crescent City 

. Triple-B Lodge, Star Rt., 
Crescent City 

St. John’s Lodge, Star Rt., 
Crescent City 

. Camp George, Star Rt., 
Crescent City 

Black Bass Lodge, Star Rt., 
Crescent City 

C & M Lodge, Star Rt., 
Crescent City 

. Brown's Camp, Star Rt., 
Crescent City 

Camp Stone, Star Rt., 
Crescent City 

. Pine Cove Camp, Georgetown 

Louie Buck’s Camp, 
Georgetown 

Schmidt's Camp, Georgetown 

Tingle’s Fishing Resort, 
Crescent City 

SILVER SPRINGS, Fla. ‘ 
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LITTLE LAKE GEORGE 
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CRESCENT CITY 


FRUITLAND, Fla. 
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DELAND 


DAYTONA BEACH 
4 


Excellent Pan Fishing 





IN THIS AREA ARE THE WORLD’S FINEST BLACK 
BASS BREEDING GROUNDS ... the HUB of Fabulous Cen- 


tral Florida . 


. . Easy driving distance—Daytona, St. Augustine, 


PALATKA; MARINELAND and SILVER SPRINGS. 


RIVERSIDE TRAILER PARK 


YANKEETOWN, FLORIDA 
® Complete fresh, and salt-water 
fishing facilities. 
FLORIDA’S FINEST FISHING! 
@ Reasonable rates! 





LAKEVIEW FISHING LODGE on Lake Apopka | 
WINTER GARDEN, FLORIDA | 


LAKE APOPKA is known as 
Lake.*’" 


Bass 
Winter months, Bream and Shellcrackers durin 
Lakeview Fishing Lodge is lecated « 
Lake Apopka in the city of Winter Garden 

8 completely furnished, 
Boats, Motors. Bait and Guides. 


Winter vacation 


JOE & HELEN LECHOWICZ, Owners 


Lakeview Fishing Lodge 
Phone: OL 6-3124 
Florida Tour Book 


P. 0. Box 916 
1959-60 A.A.A., 


**The World’s most dependable 
Unsurpassed Speckled Perch fishing during the 


he Southeast shores of 
house-keeping apartments: 


Additional information 
on request. Make your reservations now for an enjoyable 


Winter Garden 





~ Florida’s: 


LOVELIEST GARDEN SPOT, 
BAY VIEW LOTS $445 


$10 DN. $10 MO. SELECTION MAP FREE 
Avalon, 332 So. Michigan, Chicago 4, Ill. 
AD 58007 (B-O) 

















Col. Clayton Bargren’s 


AUTHENTIC FISHING GUIDE 


FOR FLORIDA—1961 Edition—18th Year 
Chosen GEST FOR 1961. 
tishing——vacation camps, re’ 
Detailed information. Best accommodations, 
able rates, desire to please guests. Maps, photos, 
mileage. SOc pilus 10c postage to Publisher, 
2266 Fairhaven Circle, NE., Atianta 5, Ga. (0) 
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IN THE BASS CAPITAL 


CAMP GEORGE 


“YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME”’ 
Airconditioned e Housekeeping Units 
Swimming Pool 


PERFECT VACATION SPOT 


For The Entire Family 





@ ONTHE ST. JOHNS RIVER © BETWEEN BIG AND LITTLE LAKE GEORGE 


RIVER PARK 


DELIGHTFUL HOMESITES 
ideal For Active or Passive Retirement 
Boat Basin e Canal to St. Johns River 


TRAILER PARK 


River Rights ® Plots 70x40, 70x50 © $475-$550 


Write Hal or Effie Ludwig, Star Route, Crescent City, Florida 
Phone: Welaka, Fla. HO 7-2368 


CAMP STONE 


IN HEART OF BASS CAPITAL OF WORLD 
WORLD FAMOUS St. Johns River and Lake George 
at the front door. No need to travel miles in a boat 
Complete modern cottages, showers and light house- 
keeping facilities. Boats, motors, bait and guides 
Complete information on request. 

Owner Operators. 
NORTON & TESSA STANARD 
For the best in BASS FISHING. 


Phone: Welaka, Howard 7-2240 Georgetown, Florida 





GATEWAY FISHING CAMP 
In the Heart of the Bass Capital of the World. 
between Big and Little Lake George on the 
beautiful ST. JOHNS RIVER. 

Modern housekeeping cottages for as little as $30.00 
per Pte a two persons. “Ail units refrigerated, air 
onditioned. 
; Boats, Motors, Bait & Guides——-Family-style meais 
available. 

BLAINE & DOROTHY THORP 
will try to make your vacation one to remember . 

Phone Welaka, Fila. HQward 7-2206 or Write Box 96, 
Welaka, Florida 


PINE COVE RESORT 


In the heart of the 
BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD! 
Cottages, equipped for light house-keeping. 
BOATS © MOTORS © GUIDES © BAIT 
Owner operated 
MR. & MRS. WM. E. ROWSEY 
PHONE: Welaka, Fia., WRITE: P.O. Box 4 
HOWARD 7-2226 Georgetown, Fla. 

















St. John’s Fishing Lodge 


Between BIG & LITTLE LAKE GEORGE in the 
BLACK BASS CAPITAL on ST. JOHN’S RIVER 
Modern Air-conditioned housekeeping units and pri- 
vate rooms. American. Plan. RELAX while enjoying 
FISHING AT ITS BEST! Dining room. 
DAN & LORA JOINER 
Owners—-Operators 


Phone: Welaka—HOward 7-2141 CRESCENT CITY, Fia. 











HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES—GOOD FOOD—BOATS 
FINEST LIVE BAIT—EXPERIENCED GUIDES 
CONNELLY’S FISHING CAMP 
On the St. Johns Opposite the Beautiful Okiawaha 
COMPLETE FISHING ACCOMMODATIONS 
in ~ ry and Bream Capital of the World 


BOX 12 Phone WELAKA 
WELAKA, FLORIDA | HOward 7-2166 





85% of the advertisers on this page 
repeat their ads here regularly, 
many run 6 to 12 ads a year, be- 
cause they get results! Your ad here 
in February can do same for you! 
See page 124 for Feb. ad rates 
deadline. 
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DEER, BEAR AND DOVE GOOSE, DUCK, QUAIL 

HUNTERS . . . Bow and Arrow hunters, 

and nature photographers 

“CAROLINA'S FINEST HUNTING AREA” 

Lake Mattumuskeet Section of Eastern N. C. 
**Few places, coast to coast, provide any better goose hunting,’ 
was Field and Stream’s comment in their July 1960 issue. Com- 
plete hunts—room, meals, licensed guides, dogs furnished, Cor- 
poration and businessmen’s hunts arranged; no party too large 
or too small. Write, phone or wire: 

J. W. AHEARN. , Box 123. , Pantego, N.C. 
L: WH-3-2 


| 














N ORT Hi CAROLINA 


Best all around hunting in the South 
DEER ~- BEAR — QUAIL — DUCKS — GEESE 

‘SPECIAL PACKAGE HUNTS"? start at $19 per day— 
Start st $22 per day for Quail Shooting. We have 
Mattamuskeet blinds. Call, write or wire 

RIVER FOREST MANOR 
Axson Smith Belhaven, N. C. 
Phone Whitehall 3-3151 References Furnished 
@ Also, controiied pheasant, quail & chukar shooting © 














DUCK & GOOSE SHOOTING 
on EASTERN SHORE of MARYLAND 


Duck Blinds, Goose 
assure best ee hunting. 


Pits, Guides, Boats, Decoys all furnished to 


UARANTEED SHOOTING 
‘If not completely satisfied,—no cherge.’’ 


DAILY e WEEKLY 


wy ~ 
Ss 


e SEASONAL RATES. 


Write, or phone TA 2-2154, for complete information. 


FRANCIS C. 


COLE ae 
Dial ee 


Maryland 








NATIVE QUAIL HUNTING 


By Jeep or Horseback 
Excellent Dogs 

Shooting Guaranteed 
We furnish guide, dogs and transportation. Let 
us show you that good quail hunting is still 
avaulane Live Modern—Excellent Accommoda- 
ions 
ROBERT PAFFORD 
Phone Canal 6-1732 


P.O. Box 914 
Thomasville, Georgia 








AUCILLA PLANTATION 
THOMASVILLE, GA. 
The south’s most famous quail area. Open for 
quail, chukar, and pheasant. No bag limit. In 
season Oct. 15th-March 15th. Dove, duck, 
also wild geese, adjacent to wildlife refuge. 


ACCEPTING RESERVATIONS: WRITE F. H. SEARCY 
P. 0. BOX 860, THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA 
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HUNTING 


GOOSE & DUCKING 


THE VERY BEST PLACES. 
COMPLETE SERVICE. LOW RATES. 


P. BEECHE 


ALMA QUAIL FAR PRESERVE 


LET US SHOW YOU WHERE HUNTING IS BEST. 
1960 FLIGHT CONDITIONED BOB WHITE. $25.00 
A DAY, 12 BIRDS GUARANTEED. 
NO BAG LIMIT. 
BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 
Call or Write for Reservations 
JEFF KINLAW, PH. 632-5468 
213 EAST 18TH STREET, ALMA, GEORGIA 


Queenstown, Md. 
TAYLOR 7-3221 








iy SHOOTING 





known when schools of capelin begin 
going frantic on the surface. I thought 
at first the big trout were in and cast 
my streamer into the melee. No luck. 
Finally I saw one of the fish that caused 
this fracas. It was a long, pale green 
fish that rose behind a boiling mass of 
baitfish, and I glimpsed a gaping mouth 
and a pair of bulging eyes before it 
curved down into the meal spread be- 
fore it. ‘‘Percy,” I yelled, ‘what man- 
ner of fish are these?” 

“Cod,” he yelled back. 
blinking cod.” 

Everyone began catching cod on al- 
most every cast. I replaced my stream- 
er with a nickel spoon, and the first 
cod I hooked fought wildly for 10 sec- 
onds then rolled up tight in my leader. 

The next one I hooked seemed even 
bigger, and I had to let him have line 
for fear of breaking the rod. The way 
this fish tore around led me to believe 
he could be in two places at once. It 
wasn’t until I got him through the surf 
that I discovered why—I had a pair of 
cod. One had gobbled the spoon while 
the other had taken the dropper. 

That was enough for me. I released 
them both and sat back to watch the 
others. Everyone was taking cod, most 
of which they returned except for a few 
Percy said he could use. The largest 
went eight pounds. 

Burt reversed the usual angling ap- 
proach. His arm was tired, he explained, 
and instead of trying to catch cod he 
begin making fast retrives in an at- 
tempt to keep the spoon just ahead of 
the fish. On one of Burt’s casts, two 
cod came busting along behind the 
spoon. At the last second he stopped 
reeling. One fish grabbed the hook; the 
other overshot and slid up on the rock 
at Burt’s feet. I’ve heard of places 
where you had to stand behind a tree 
to bait your hook—-maybe this is where 
the story came from. 


“Blooming, 


| ge that afternoon we decided the day 

wouldn’t be complete unless we 
made a brief stop at our favorite spot, 
Sandy Point. By now the tide was in, 
and we sailed over the sandbar to the 
beach. We couldn’t stay long, less than 
an hour, but the trout were there as 
usual hitting anything and everything, 
and it made our day complete. 

A rose-gold sunset was our backdrop 
for the trip home that evening. We fell 
silent, each with his own thoughts. I 
was thinking about the first trip we 
had made to the point, the time we'd 
caught so many fish. Thompson had 
asked me that day if I were going to 
write a story about the experience. I 
told him I certainly intended to try. 

“For gosh sakes,’ he said. ‘Don’t 
describe it like it is. People back in the 
states will think we’re in a rest camp. 
Throw in a little pathos; tell them we 
had to trek a hundred miles, we ran out 
OF Brun... < 

Tom had a point. But this was the 
day the trout tore all the feathers off 
my streamer, and my casting arm felt 
just like the fly looked. I was tired, and 
cold, and wet. Tom was wrong. Labra- 
dor is no rest camp. It’s a fisherman’s 
paradise. THE END 





MISSING IT 


(continued from page 63) 


all-day travels to care what was 
happening to a brother crow. But 
enough came in to give us what we 
had driven to White Lake for, and 
for 45 minutes there was never a 
five-minute lull without shooting. 

When the light began to fail and 
the last birds had trailed by, we 
counted up our score. Despite the 
wind and poor conditions for calling, 
we had 25 dead crows down in the 
corn, Steve had come out with only 
seven cartridges for his .410, confi- 
dent that they would be more than 
he’d need. He’d used ’em all, and to 
his father’s amazement and mine, 
this 10-year-old beginner with his 
single-shot .410 had made five clean 
kills. 

We picked up our dead birds and 
our empty hulls. Those are two 
things you have to do if you expect 
to shoot in the same spot another 
day. Scattered hulls and dead birds 
will spook the crows to a new roost, 
and the litter will also offend the 
farmer who owns the field. Then we 
started for the car, parked on the 
road half a mile away. 

As we’d driven out at the start of 
the hunt Chuck had said to me, “I 
can’t see why you're so excited about 
shooting a worthless crow.” Now, 
trudging toward the car with Steve 
walking very proud and grown-up 
beside him, he blurted, “You know, 
I didn’t suppose there was wing- 
shooting like that in South Dakota,” 
and I knew I'd converted another 
shotgunner to crow hunting. 

Two things happen over the north- 
ern half of the United States each 
fall that hold great possibilities for 
wingshooters. One is the waterfowl 
flight that everybody knows about. 
Something like 2,000,000 hunters 
take advantage of it, The other flight 
is a crow migration that takes place 
almost unheard of, and its potential 
is about 95 percent overlooked. 

Millions of crows stream south 
from their Canadian nesting grounds 
to winter roosts strung across the 
central United States from the Mis- 
souri River to the Atlantic seaboard. 
They remain in the roosts until 
spring, protected by no game laws, 
always available, capable of provid- 
ing as much lively wingshooting as 
the whole waterfowl population. Yet 
you can probably count on the fin- 
gers of one hand the crow hunters 
you know. In my book that means 
a great many sportsmen are missing 
a bagful of topflight sport. 

The number of crows in these 
flights far surpasses anything the 
average hunter suspects. In the roll- 
ing, timbered hills of south-central 


Kansas, the winter population is 
numbered in the millions. Heavy 
shooting of roosts, even dynamite 
bombing in years past, has made no 
apparent inroads in those 
flocks, and hunters who shoot on a 
flyway count it poor hunting if they 
fail to kill 50 to 100 crows apiece 
in an evening. 

In South Dakota, in addition to the 


White Lake roost I have already de- | 
scribed, there’s another almost as) 


big at Canova, and a third north of 
Salem. The Platte roost holds 30,000 
birds in an average winter, and there 
are a number of smaller rookeries 
scattered over the eastern half of 
the state. Shooting rights in several 
of the big roosts are under lease. 
The state pays a 15¢ crow bounty 
during April, May, and June. 

The Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission lists more than 100 major 
roosts in that state, the biggest 
holding up to 100,000 birds. 

Crows roost by the thousands in 
groves, woodlots, river bottoms, and 
other locations across southern Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. In 
Indiana, Illinois, and some sections 
of Kentucky the supply is unlimited. 
Northwestern Ohio has them in num- 
bers beyond counting. And so it goes. 

The 
about the same time as the ducks. 
In my part of the country we look 
for crows during the latter half of 
October. By early November the 
roosts are occupied and the daily 


flight and feeding patterns estab-| 
lished, From then on—until the bulk | 


of the birds pull out for the north in 


late March or early April—the crow | 
hunter can get action every day when | 


weather permits. 


The standard method of fall and 


winter shooting is to set up a live or 


mounted owl for a decoy, maybe add | 


a dozen or two crow profiles for good 
measure, then call passing birds. 
Crows dive down to attack the owl 
and hunters blast ’em. 

For the hunter who hasn't 
mastered the art of calling, using an 
owl decoy is the most productive 
method. But once you learn how to 
call, you no longer need decoys, and 
I'd rather pull in the birds by calling 
alone. 

Crows leave the winter roosts 
shortly before daylight each morn- 
ing, trickling out to a massing area 
in an open field nearby. They fly out 
in singles, pairs, bunches numbering 
from 10 to 200, and now and then 
bands: up to 2,000. They stay on the 
ground in the massing area, making 
no commotion, until full daylight or 
a little later. Then they string out 
along their established flyways and 
scatter for the day, to rove and feed. 
The bulk of the flock will stay within 


huge | 





crow flocks come south at} 





BRIER CREEK HUNTING 
LODGE 


RICHARD E HAWES, Rear Admiral, USN (Ret.) 
Tel: 509, P.O. Box 483, Thomson, Georgia 
Season: October 1 to March 31 


QUAIL - CHUKAR - PHEASANT - DUCK - TURKEY 














NORTH-EAST U.S.A. 








LAKE NICATOUS LODGE AND CAMPS 


BURLINGTON, MAINE 
An invitation to a real vacation! 
Activities for all the family. Fishing . Hunting . 
Relaxing. AMERICAN PLAN oR” COMFORTABLE 
HOUSEKEEPING CAMPS. Electric lights, inside facilities, 
sereened porches, daily mail. Accessible by cer or 
plane. Guides, boats, motors, Free folder on request. 
HARMON P. CHAMBERLIN, 
Lake Nicatous Lodge & Camps, Burlington, Me. 











WHITE STALLION RANCH—RESORT 


Hillsdale, New York 


HUNTERS 


1700-ACRES 


in the Foothills of the Berkshires 
New York Phone: BRyant 9-4940 
American Express—Carte Blanche—Diners’ Club 











HUNT IN CATSKILL 


BIRDS @ RABBITS @ DEER 


- — Pheasant, starting Oct. Ist. Birds released in our 
EXTRA CHARGE to 


our patrons. Ideal 
Rabi D it hunting grounds. Pedigreed Beagles available. 
no cha 
"Fine Htalian-American food, 
om 2 now being accepted for Deer Season 
For full information write or phone: 
MOUNTAIN Tor INN 


R. D. +2, Catskill, N.Y. Tel. Hudson TA 8-5394 

















WAG’s 


SOUTH-WEST U.S.A. 


is the only 





4000-acre game preserve 
in the U.S.A. 


. where quail 
hunting i is like wild 
and still is accessi- 
ble to all hunters 

. even those in 
their later years 


MALLARD shooting 
is sportier than wild 


Here’s why experienced hunters 
from all over the country come to WAG’S 


Over 200 coveys are hatched each year 
from unharvested birds 


Over 6,000 full grown vigorous birds will 
be in the fields when shooting starts 


As birds are killed—50°% more than the 
kill are released the same day 


To supplement natural QUAIL foods, 
hundreds of acres of other foods are 
grown and left standing in the fields 


Cover is heavy with plenty of timber, 
brush and thickets 


To avoid walking, dogs may be fol- 

lowed by car or horseback 
RATES: $27.50 per day—per hunter with two dogs 

one guide for every pair of hunters 
LIMIT GUARANTEED 
SEASON: OCTOBER 15 fo APRIL 1 
RESERVATIONS ADVISABLE 
Send for new FREE folder 


WAGENLIS FARMS 


R.R. 1 . BONNERDALE, Arkansas 
(near Hot Springs) 
Phone: GLENWOOD, ARK., Eliott 6-3918 
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BIG BASS! 


Swimming pool, riding horses. We cater 


PBL. 
CLIFF & MILLIE WESTER 





BLACKBERRY HILL RESORT!! 
TRACY AREA —LAKE NORFORK 


We have modern American Plan or full Housekeeping cabins. 


and we are open year round. Excellent food and genuine hospitality, from your NEW 


BLACKBERRY HILL RESORT 
Phone: 409-W-1 


WRITE OR PHONE: 60x OL, Mountain Home, Arkansas 


BIG TROUT? 
(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 


Air-conditioned, completely modern; 
No closed season on fish hing, 
hosts: 


to fishermen or vacationers 











Black Bass, White Bass and Crappie 
Are Striking At 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE SPA 


Combine exciting resort fishing with a course of 
radio-active thermal baths at HOT SPRINGS NA- 
TIONAL PARK. Lake Ouachita, Lake Hamilton 
and Lake Catherine provide deep, blue coves 
and inlets but minutes from your room at the 
Arlington. Regain pep and good health by bath- 
ing in world-famous radio-active thermal waters. 
Splendid bathhouse in our hotel. Go from your 
room in robe and slippers by private elevator. 
For complete details, address R. E. McEACHIN, 
General Manager. Ask for Folder F. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL & BATHS 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 
PHONE NaAtional 3-7771 





Little NORTH FORK lodge 
BULL SHOALS LAKE 


Modern housekeeping cabins with boat free 
Covered lighted Dock. For real Fishing, good 
Hunting, or just a relaxing vacation be our 
guests. Ph: Gainesville Mo. OS 9-3465 


Open Year Round 
FREE Folder Box 20, Theodosia, Mo. 











FIGHT 
CANCER 














LION HUNTS -GUARANTEED! 


$475 GUARANTEES your lion! We furnish every- 
thing . . dogs, horses . . trucks, camps, etc 


Hunting will be out of BOISE, IDAHO 


NOVEMBER THROUGH APRIL. Get your trophy 
lion this Winter. For more information and reser- 
vations, write or call: 

CAP ATWOOD 
CRAIG, COLORADO PH: Taylor 4-5928 











LION Hunts GUARANTEED ... 
Hunt IN IDAHO! 
$475 will get your lion 
NO LION, NO PAY! 
I furnish everything! Cap Atwood of Craig, 
rado, and I, will be hunting together this 


Please BOOK EARLY . . and feel 

REFERENCES! Write or Call 
LUCKY KREHBIEL 

PH: 5S-2451, 308 Gettysburg, Boise, Idaho 
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free to ASK. FOR 





WYOMING 


10 day ———- pack hunts into the Thorofare Area bor 
dering Ye stone Park for Elk, Moose, Deer — Bear 
at established camps. Season: Sept. 10 to Nov. 
5 day combined antelope and mule deer hunt in ; eee 

and Central Wyoming from Sept. 5 to Oct. 

4 day hunt for trophy mule deer at camp out of Afton 
Wyo., Sept. 10 to Dec. 15. 

Spring Bear Hunts in April, May and 
for Lake and Stream Fishing from June 1 to Sept. 

Write, wire. or call for information on these services 


LICENSED TED C. FROME GUIDE 


and Box 356, Afton, Wyoming and 
BONDED Phone 301 OUTFITTER 





MOOSE HEAD RANCH | 


Located in beautiful, historic Jackson Hole, near Grand 
Teton and Yellowstone Parks. 

Informal, hospitable, ideal for families. Cool climate, 
fine food, modern accommodations. Features outdoor rec- 
reation with plenty of riding, fishing, hunti 

eccommodations for the ladies while the men folks 
hunt—fun for _ References requir 
season May 15 to Nov. ist 
Big Game Hun ting Sept. 10 to Nov. 10 
antelope in this area. Elk license limited 
w ‘She State; sold out by April 28th in 1958! 
Information, rates write 
FRED 3. _ eres Jackson & wehanget o22- ns 
Moose He Hole. P.O 


A THRILL FOR REAL HE-MEN! 


Hunt lion, bear, big game. Enjoy magnificent scen- 
ery, unbeatable climate, real Western food 
hospitality with the top lion, bear hunting outfit in 
the West. 

For the best hunt of your lifetime call, Medford 
4-2447, Cottonwood. 


Ace lion hunter LEO GREENOUGH, 
_ Spring Creek Ranch, Cottonwood, Arizona 
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June. Pack Trips | 
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WIND RIVER HUNTERS ONLY 


ELK, DEER, MOOSE and BEAR 


Sept. 10 to Oct. 15 


$300 for Seven-day minimum. 
Member Wyo. o, Outfitters’ Assn. 


PAUL GRIFFITH, Dubois, Wyo. 


HUNT LION 


With Milt Holt 


In Most Scenic Territory In The World. 
Southern Utah. Best Equipment. 
Lion Guaranieed. 


MILT HOLT, Gunlock, Utah 














TWIN LAKES LODGE 


PLAY GOLF ALL WINTER—Green Fees $2.50 
A complete Dude Ranch five minutes from center of 
las Vegas. Most extensive riding stables in the West, 
weekly rodeos and excellent fishing at the lodge, adja- 
cent to Lake Mead and Colorado River. Relaxed living 
surrounded by trees, lakes and waterfalls only minutes 
from exciting Las Vegas Strip. Kitchenettes, fireplaces, 
suites from $48 weekly. Holiday Rendezvous for Clubs 

and Tours, request brochure—TWIN LAKES LODGE 
Box 1589, Las Vegas, Nevada ORchard 8-2002 


PACIFIC COAST x 





* 

TININIaS RUSSIAN BOAR 
~_ Trophy ote 
scnugn Oot 
to Marc . 


WESTERN 
HUNTING 
760 Colorado Ave. 


Palo Alto, California 


»- Phone: DAvenport 6-9797 
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MOUNTAIN > ‘LION | 
Hunt—LION, BEAR, 
in California’s High Sierras. 
Year-round Hunts. 
JOE HARPER 


Ph. MA 6-7706 
806 3rd St., Orange Cove, Calif. 























10 or 15 miles of the roost as long as 
the supply of waste corn and other 
food holds out. As food grows scarcer 
they range farther away. Before the 
end of winter, many birds are flying 
30 to 40 miles from the rookery. 

In midafternoon they start to drift 
back, reversing the pattern of the 
morning flight. They settle into fields 
within a mile or so of the roost, loaf 
for a while in these preliminary mass- 
ing areas. Then as the afternoon wanes 
the flock moves on a few at a time to 
the main massing area it left at day- 
light, to rest quietly on the ground 
until dark, when the birds lift in a 
solid black mass and fly silently to the 
roost. They spend the night perched 
in dense ranks, one tier above another, 
packed so close they touch, and by 
morning the birds on the _ lower 
branches are often soiled with the 
droppings of those above. 


persone in a good wintering area, 
the hunter who doesn’t know loca- 
tion of a roost can find one with little 
difficulty by trailing an afternoon flight 
a few times. That leisurely movement 
of crows home from their feeding 
grounds is a common daily sight from 
about 3 o’clock until dusk, wherever 
they winter in numbers. Look for birds 
strung out above the fields, now and 
then perching to rest, all traveling in 
the same direction. Once you spot such 
a flight, stay with it. Sooner or later 
it will lead to the rookery you're look- 
ing for. If the roost is used by many 
crows, you'll have no trouble identify- 
ing it. Droppings will lie thick on the 
ground, broken twigs and branches will 
be strewn about, and the trees will be 
white with birdlime. Once you spot a 
roost, you've got a full winter of crow 
hunting ahead. 

There’s one condition, however. If 
you want the crow supply to last and 
the shooting to hold up until spring, 
stay out of the rookery itself. There's 
a lot of roost shooting done, mostly to 
reduce the crow population, and if 
that’s all you’re interested in I guess 
it’s a good way to go about it. But 
there isn’t much sport in sitting in a 
roost and blasting a flock of incoming 
crows or waiting until they’re settled 
on the branches in solid ranks and 
then raking them at point-blank range. 
It’s far more fun to bring them to you 
and take them as they come. 

Finally, continued shooting in the 
roost is almost sure to cause the birds 
to move to another location. So, it’s 
important for the hunter to leave the 
rookery undisturbed and confine his 
shooting to the flyways at least half a 
mile from the roost itself. 

There are two times of day to shoot 
—when the birds are leaving the mass- 
ing area in the morning and when 
they’re returning in the afternoon. But 
their morning and afternoon behavior 
is altogether different. 

They come out of the roost at day- 
light with fire in their tails, full of 
devilment and spoiling for trouble. If 
you want to use an owl decoy, that’s 
the time to do it. The action will be 
all you can ask for. But you don’t need 





the owl. Just blow a few distress yells 
on your call, and crows will come piling | 
in from every direction, ready to take 
on whatever they find. Morning gun- | 
ning on a good flyway is the wildest | 
wingshooting I’ve ever found. 

In the afternoon you're dealing with |} 
tired crows. They come stringing in | 
from a day-long flight, not exactly | 
itching for a fight. If they see Me decoy | 
owl perched on a post they’l 1 swing | 
aside and make a pass or two at him, 
but their hearts aren't in it. Weary as 
they are, however, the squall of an- 
other crow in trouble is a sound they | 
can’t resist. They need coaxing, and | 
they won't come hell-bent and eager, 
but they’ll come. 

Once you locate a roost, study it un- 
til you figure out the flyways. At a} 
small roost, wind direction often makes | 
a difference, since crows that have free | 
choice seem to prefer to come to a} 
massing area against the wind. At a} 
big roost, where thousands are flying | 
in, they follow established routes, usu- | 
ally coming from two or three direc- 
tions at once and using the same fly-| 
ways day after day, no matter which 
way the wind may be blowing. 

Once you know the flight pattern, 
you’re ready to put up your blind. Its| 
first requirements are that the crows 
must have a clear approach, and you} 
must have clear shooting. Also you 
should be able to see the flight and 
watch the birds as they come in. Lo- 
cate the blind with those things in 
mind. Look for a spot at the edge of a 
grove or shelter belt, in a field of 
standing corn, along a ditch bank, or in 
a brushy or weedy fence row. 

Stay away from roads, telephone and 
power lines, and occupied farm build- 
ings. Crows are prone to shun such 
places or gain altitude before they fly 
over. Even farm machinery parked in 
a field can be enough to alert them. 

You need maximum concealment, for 
the crow’s eyesight is extremely keen 
and so are his wits. Your blind must | 
blend into the surroundings. Build the | 
blind of the materials around it—weeds | 
in a weedy field, brush at the border of | 
woods, evergreen branches where there | 
are evergreen trees, and so on. | 

A haystack that’s been there a long | 
time is hard to beat. Gouge out a hole 
in one side, set up a screen of pec, 
fence or chicken mesh in front, disguise 
it with hay. In a field with cornshocks, 
open one up and get inside, little else is | 
needed. I’ve had great shooting from a | 
blind of hay bales stacked to form a} 
hollow square. On low ground or slough 
bottoms, make the blind of the grass 
and weeds that grow there. 


hen ground is snow-covered there’s | 
nothing better than a_ shallow 
cave scooped out of a snowbank, plus a| 
white parka or suit for the hunter 
Any crow hunter will find it worth- 
while to carry two items of equipment 
for building a portable blind, which is 
often necessary if the wind shifts or the 
flight pattern changes. With a worn- 
out minnow net and a pocket full of 
clip-type clothespins you’re ready for 
anything. Drape the net over brush, 
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Kodiak Gear—fall Hunt 








towa Hunter . 


One 
and THREE LARGE BEAR on first ‘Eariy Spring Hunt 


HUNT KODIAK BEAR 


Hunt with Reliable Guides. You, too, can take a large trophy. We are booking ays for the Spring 
AN TT 


and Fall of 1961 


scoring. We are also booking hunts for DALL SHEEP, 


Two of our bear hunters are listed in the 1958-1959 BOON 


D CROCKE 


MOOSE, and CARIBOU, in Tne Brooks Range. 


Don’t wait—book now. Write Airmail or Wire for full information 
BILL PINNELL and MORRIS TALIFSON 


POLAR BEAR 
IN ALASKA’S ARCTIC 


Now booking for March and April 1961 hunts. 
All our 1960 b hunters took trophy bears. 


NELSON WALKER 


Registered Guide & Outfitter 
Kotzebue, Alaska 
e@eeovoeaoeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


DALL SHEEP, GRIZZLY, POLAR BEAR 


Book now for 
FALL HUNTS in the WRANGELL MOUNTAINS 
MARCH-APRIL for POLAR BEAR 
Write airmail: 
JACK E. WILSON 


Phone: TA 2-3368 Box 114, Glenalien, Alaska 


BOX 745, KODIAK, ALASKA 











ey ae 
POLAR BEAR HUNTS 


Now Booking for SPRING ‘61 
Have two reservations open arch—one in 
February. For full information on these Hunts, 
Airmail, wire 





Licen 
Phone: Br 44131. 





& Outfitter 
129 F Street, Anchorage, Alaska 





KOTZEBUE POLAR BEAR HUNTS 


All-Expense 10-day Package Trips from 
$2,165 including licenses, via ALASKA 


FEBRUARY THROUGH APRIL 
Also Walrus & other Trophies in the Season 
HAROLD G. LITTLE 


THE ARCTIC GUIDE"’, Kotzebue 
Wire, Call or Write to our General Agents: 
a TOURS & TRAVEL 


om Av., Chicago, Il. 
Phone: Fi 6-8626 


Seattle, 
AIRLINES 


N. 
Cables: spectro 

















ALASKA BIG GAME 


Now bookin: Spring, 1961, hunts for ALASKA 
— = SEA eoO 


wt 
or DALL SHEEP MOOSE, 
MOUNTAIN GoaTs, GRIZZLY and 


BUD a —Reg. Guide & Outfitter 

erences Exchanged 
y—Phone TE 5-35. 
Vai oa 


Airmaii ow Wee on 


Box 193 a 








ALASKA BIG GAME 
KEN OLDHAM 


Registered Guide & Outfitter 
NOW BOOKING: 
SPRING 1961—Polar and Brown Bear 
FALL HUNTS—Sheep, Moose, Caribou and Grizzly 
BEST REFERENCES. . SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BOX 934, STAR ROUTE A, SPENARD, ALASKA 








THE COMPLETE HUNT 
. wow —ALL IN ONE PACKAGE— ise: 


“1961 
WHITE SHEEP—GRiZZLY—MOOSE—CARIBOU, 
Fishing, Birds, Boating, Flying, Canoe Trips, 
Photography, Exploration, New Country 
Remote — ARCTIC WILDERNESS — Scenic 
“the farthest North’’ 


BROOKS RANGE LODGE 
write AIR MAIL ty 

Over TWENTY YEARS of Hunting, Trapping, — 
Guiding & Exploring NORTH OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 
Registered Gui: rences 


WAYNE “RED” ADNEY, Lake Chandalar, Alaska 








POLAR BEAR HUNTS 
Now being booked for February, 
March and April — also 
KODIAK and BROWN BEAR 
hunts for month of May. 
COMPLETE Accommodations and Outfitting 
ALL HUNTS BY AIR. 2 FAA approved aircraft. 
Commercial pilots. Licensed guides. Air Taxi permits 


LEWIS & ASSOCIATES sex 110, Kenai, Alaska 








THIS. CAN 
BE YOU! 


GUARANTEED 


ae) Ne ae 


AIRLINE TRANSPORT RATED PILOTS 
Long Arctic Experience 
Never a compromise with satisfaction OR safety! 


AERIAL HUNT & GUIDE, 


NT ihe a) Md 1 BOX 22) 


INC. 
INENANA, BNO TTF 
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Now 
Booking 


POLAR BEAR HUNTS 


FEBRUARY THROUGH APRIL 


ALSO all trophy BROOKS RANGE hunts. 
WIRE! CALL! Or “'RMAIL! 
LEON SHELLABARGER 


So Shellabarger Flying Service 


BOX 11, KOTZEBUE ALASKA 


POLAR BEAR 


We still have a few choice dates for 
March & Apri! Polar bear hunts. Also 
bocking Spring Kodiak Island and Alas- 
ka Peninsula Brown Bear Hunts. Fall 
1960 hunts for dall sheep, caribou, giant 
moose, goat, black and grizzly bear. Fish- 
ing at its best in June & July. Year 
around guiding & Outfitting in All Alas- 
ka. For the ultimate in guide service 


Contact: AIR MAIL or WIRE 


FRENCHY LAMOUREUX & ASSOCIATES 


P. O. Box 4444 Spenard, Alaska 
Ph. Fairfax 2-4638 References 














| type of call. 
| get the attention of birds flying a long 








PIONEER Outfitters & Guides 


BOOKING hy per PACK TRIPS for fishi ng, sight- 
seeing, ld panning, and photography 
ALSO FALL —" for Dall Sheep, 
and Grizzly Bea 
SPRING BROWN BEAR HUNTS with plane or boat 
Best equipment and horses. References exchanged 
Write AIR-MAIL for brochure and price 

LOU ANDERTON and associate 
Chisana via Cordova ALASKA 


Moose, Caribou 





| way off in the fall, 


| with higher pitch for summer. 
| high-pitch call does a better job of im- 
| itating young birds, but lacks 








MUNSEY’S BEAR CAMP FOR 


KODIAK BEAR 


One of Alaska’s Finer 
Hunting Camps. 


Air mail 


PARK MUNSEY 
Box 83 Kodiak, Alaska 
Shooting, of course, is GUARANTEED. 


or wire: 











ALASKA BIG GAME HUNTS 


Book now for Spring Hunts 
KODIAK BEAR—POLAR BEAR 
Fall Hunts 
MOOSE—CARIBOU—SHEEP—GOAT 
BROWN, BLACK and GRIZZLY BEARS 
All hunts personally guided: 

Bon Id L. Johnson, 

52, Kenai. Alaska 
KENAT FLOATPLANE SERVICE 











HUNT POLAR BEAR 
ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
Experienced Guide—Pilots 
BOOKING FOR SPRING HUNTS NOW 
Write, wire or phone: 


FRANK GREGORY 
LICENSED GUIDE & OUTFITTER 
PT. BARROW, ALASKA 
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CURTIS’ FAREWELL LAKE LODGE 


Booking Spring of 1961 
POLAR BEAR BROWN BEAR 
MARCH & APRIL MAY 


This is our 8th successful season. All our bear have 
been eligible for Boone & Crockett. 


Write Airmail BOB CURTIS, 


P.O. Box 4055, Spenard, Alaska, for dates open. 
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| shooting at all. 
| is worth 20 in the air. Don’t forget it. 


| bit lower, 


| weeds, low trees or a fence, clip it in 


place, and camouflage it according to 
the location. Such an outfit is easily 
-erried, quickly set up, and it screens 
che hunter as well as any blind he can 
build. 

When it comes to calling, one basic 
call is all you need. That’s the harsh 
signal of a crow in trouble. It helps if 
you can give it a few variations. 


Rp peree have a language. They ex- 
change greetings, call the flock to- 
gether for a donnybrook, warn each 
other of danger. They have yells of 
distress, growls of anger, and even a 
death song. There’s no better way to 
learn calling than to study their lan- 
guage and behavior in the field until 
you can identify and mimic each sound 


| they make. 


The best cry to bring them to your 
blind is a blend of excitement and dis- 
tress. I start with a low note or two, 
pause, repeat it, pause, and then build 
up to a climax of long, growling 
squalls. At the end I sound like a crow 
who’s really had it. 

I use about the same call notes in fail 
and winter as when I’m hunting nesters 
in summer, but there are two important 
differences. First, I pick a different 
I need to reach out and 


so I use a low- 
I like a call 
The 


pitched, long-range call. 


carrying 
power. Second, when I have a crow 
approaching, almost overhead but still 
out of range, I mute my calling so that 


| he has to come down to hear it. I keep 
| on sending him a message, but not too 


loud. He doesn’t want to miss any of 
it, and the next thing he knows my 12- 
gauge Remington is going off in his 
face. 

I carry at least two calls on every 
winter hunt. In cold weather, vapor and 
saliva are likely to freeze the reed. If 
one starts to gargle I blow it as clear 
as I can and slip it inside my shirt to 
warm up. I get a crow coming with the 
spare call, then fall back on the warm, 
dry one to pull him the rest of the way. 

Since the blind is usually located at 
the edge of heavy cover, and also be- 
cause you must keep down and not 
move a muscle until you’re ready to 
shoot, most of the shooting is of the 
snap variety—fast and tough. But that 
only adds to the fun. 

There’s one basic rule about shoot- 
ing. If a crow comes within range, kill 
him. There may be a dozen more be- 
hind him, but don’t let that tempt you 
into putting off the shot. If the first 
one sees you and flares off you'll get no 
One bird on the ground 


If a flock that’s coming in, squalling 


| and ready for a fight, suddenly falls 
| silent and breaks flight pattern, you’ve 


been spotted, and that’s the end of it. 


| Look things over and see what’s wrong. 


Maybe the blind needs fixing up. May- 
be you moved or showed youself. Re- 
arrange the camouflage, hunker down a 
keep as still as a lump of 


dirt, and try the next bunch that comes 
by. 

When Chuck and Steve Tomhave and 
I finished shooting that November eve- 
ning, we drove around and parked on 
the road alongside the roost. Dusk was 
thickening, but there was still light 
enough for us to see the big flock on 
the ground in the massing area. They 
covered it like a ragged black carpet. 
We guessed there were 10,000 birds 
there. In the grove itself we could see 
3,000 to 4,000 more that had already 
gone to roost, silhouetted in clotted 
black masses against the sky. 

Everything was quiet. You could 
have driven past and never suspected 


' there were 10 crows in the township. 


But when I stepped out of the car and 
blew a few harsh alarm calls, crows by 
the thousands came boiling out of the 
trees and swarmed over our heads in an 
angry, reckless mob. It was as if we'd 
poked up a nest of overgrown black 
hornets. 

We could have shot 100 in 10 min- 
utes, but it wouldn’t have been any fun. 
We just stood and took in the spectacle. 
There aren’t many sights and noises in 
the outdoors more fascinating than a 
disturbed crow roost, or if there are I 
don’t know about them. 

“T’ve never seen anything like it,” 
Chuck said at last. “There are enough 
crows here for half the hunters in 
South Dakota, and what a ball they’d 
have shooting ’em if they went about it 
right.” 

I figure he hit the nail on the head. 
Most hunters shoot for sport, not for 
meat. Their limit on ducks, pheasants, 
grouse, and other birds is a few a day 
and the seasons are short. The ad- 
vantages of crow hunting are obvious 

Four pheasants or four ducks a day 
can’t possibly satisfy the normal man’s 
hunger for wingshooting. Well, he can 
kill 200 crows a day, without giving a 
thought to depleting the supply or do- 
ing other wildlife anything but good. 
Shotgunners who don’t try it are short- 
changing themselves. THE END 





IN JIG TIME 


(continued from page 61) 


jig fishermen, try to keep a few eyes 
frozen at all times so we’ll have bait to 
start with. However, there are lesser 
baits that will catch that first perch. A 
bit of chicken skin or sait pork are 
O.K., or a plain nymph or wet fly will 
serve in a pinch. But a perch eye will 
outdo them all, so don’t fail to switch 
over when you make your first catch. 

To remove an eye, kill the perch and 
then sink your thumbnail deep in the 
area close beside the eye socket. The 
entire eyeball should pop out unbroken 
—this is your bait. 

Try not to damage the eye more than 
necessary when placing it on the hook. 
If you’re careful to hook it through a 
small fold of tissue, it will hold its ap- 
peal longer than if collapsed by the 
hooking process. You can catch many 
perch on a single eye, and only rarely 





does a fish succeed in stealing your | 
bait. But when the fluid has drained 
from the eye and it takes on an empty, | 
translucent appearance, it’s time to|, 
change. 

With the eye on your hook, you’re 
ready to start jigging. Don’t waste} 
time skimming ice from the surface of | 
the hole. The purpose of the heavy 
sinker is to take the monofilament right 
through the slush and ice chips. Drop | 
} the sinker into the hole, and let out 
line until it touches bottom. Then lower | 

KARL LANE your jig stick until it points straight | 
i Box 1809 Phone | | down through the hole and wind in 

" duneait, Aloka | enough line to raise the bait about a| 

_| foot off hottom. 


EXCLUSIVE 


ALASKAN HUNTS 


NOW BOOKING for Spring of ‘'61. For record-class 
ALASKA PENINSULA AND KODIAK BEAR. Grizzly, Black, 
Glacier Bear. Send for separate brochures on Spring. and 
Fall, hunting. Write AIR MAIL only. 


ANDY RUNYAN—Licensed Guid 
F-3 Cedar Park JUNEAU, ALASKA 
References __ 


BROWN 
BEAR 
Black Bear, Sheep, 


Goats, Moose 
and Caribou 























we 


With the stick in this position, begin 
a rhythmic flexing of your wrist, just 
a gentle nudging, to keep the eye bait | 
jigging. Jig in this way for five or six | 
seconds, then raise the jig stick nearly | 
to shoulder level with a quick sweep of | 
your arm. Repeat the process until you 
set the hook in a perch. | 


POLAR BEAR HUNTING 


All-Expense Hunts 
GUARANTEED RESULTS! 


100% Successful for several Seasons 
Baoking now for Feb. thru April 1961 
, Experienced, Licensed Guides, 
Write Airmail: 


KOTZEBUE, ALASKA 





JIM McCONNELL 














"ALASKA HUNTS 


Hunt the becutiful 
Wrangell Mountains, 


DALL SHEEP .. 
MOOSE - GOAT 
and BEAR. 

We use pack horses and | have 
comtortabie cam 
Howard Knutson or Bill  aaane 
& r Valley Guides & Outfitters, 

{TINA ALASKA 


his routine, simple as it sounds, has | 
a certain knack to it that can be| 
| fully acquired only through practice. 
The idea, of course, is to time your up- 
| ward sweep so that it comes at pre- 
| cisely the moment when your jigging 
has enticed a perch into mouthing the 
| eve. With the perch 40 to 50 feet below 
you and unseen, this may sound im- 
| possible, but it’s surprising how, after a 
bit of experience, some sixth sense 
| seems to tell you just when to put the 
NOW SHORING 196) MNS prod to ’em. If you feel a nibble, you 
SPRING: Grizaty | set the hook then and there, of course. 
FALL: Moose, Grizzly, Goat and Mule Deer | But when you become accustomed to 
FISHING FOR Rainbow Lake Trout in remote | 
lakes and streams from JUNE TO SEPTEMBER the jig-and-jerk routine, you'll find 
Write for reservation or information: | yourself hooking at least half your 
I. Kahane, Box 1, Forest Grove, B.C., Canada perch on the upward sweep, without 
“FOR TROPHY ELK— Five-day trophy hunts on horse. | having felt so much as a single tug 
Pete em ented only, Uy (us, SHOTS, GuAnAN, | beforehand. 
Saietes lnaling ata gies gioke AES Gomeaie, aa | This sharp upward sweep has a sec-| 
mle yous © traly euntensed bent af a seasonebie tate | ond function. When it fails to connect, 
DOR gerbe gtrccudh game in 7 anne ect er | it serves to attract the attention of any | 
SPR_SG BLACK BEAR and GRIZZLY 1 | perch in the vicinity. Many times, too, 
gvadiabie im May ont Jone fo on res arsnectbie by Bickap | the exaggerated motion will stir up 
PHILLIPS BROS. —Licensed Guides & Outfitters | bites when the fish are feeling sluggish | 
___ GRASMERE, BRITISH COLUMBIA Via Elko, B.C. and disinclined to bite freely. 
STONE SHEEP Keep moving about and cutting new | 
Caribou, Moose, Goat, Mule Deer, Black and Grizzly holes until you find fish. Try different | 
Rivers by back an sadder PROPHET and Sikanni # | depths as well as different locations. | 
PRING BE AR HUNTS Once you locate a school, stick with a 
Wo, have the ene, fo ae oe hole as long as it continues to produce, | 
DON BEATTIE but cut others nearby as soon as action } 
eatte 163 0 ales Wess Cains So Et. Canaca | C&ASeS. Often you'll find yourself off to | 
a) | afresh start by spudding a hole only a 
few feet from one that has played out. , 
And fish fast, once you have them 
biting. Get your bait back -to them just 
as rapidly as you can unhook your 
catch. That’s where the monofilament 
and big hunk of lead come in—they’ll | 
get the bait back down quickly and help | 
keep the school under you. 














x * CANADA a 
Hunter’s and Fishermen’s Paradise | 
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PROMISED LAND 


“DOG LAKE 


For real Fishing & Hunting, come to CAMP 
MISSANABIE on Dog Lake, Missanabie, On- 
tario. Accessibie by rail or air. 
(Be sure to read Feature Article 

ised Land’’ in August issue, 


ont ee : a 
Outdoor e 


Write, wire or phone 
CAMP MISSANABIE 
469 Willard Ave. Toronto, Ontario, 
RO 9-3752 . 


Canada 














Finally, in this day of not-so-ehien- | 
dant gamefish populations, there’s an 
aspect of perch jigging that’s unique: 
we can keep all we catch without any 
qualms of conscience. Pete and I stock- | 
pile perch in the freezer without hesita- 
tion. We know that another bumper 
crop will be waiting under the ice for 
us, come another winter, and we also | 
know that we'll be back there jigging | 
"em. THE END | 
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| TIGER—PANTH ER 


OTHER GAME 
SHOOTING GUARANTEED 


I take you out personally to deep 
jungles of MADYA PRADESH. 


Cable—BY JEEP—Write 
REIFFER’S 














76 The Mall 
MHOW, M.P. INDIA 
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AFRICA 





Hunt the 
SIG Ones 


East Africa’s wild game awaits you 


The Big Five... elephant, rhino, lion, 
leopard and buffalo . . . that’s real hunt- 
ing! With gun or camera. Scores of 
lesser game, too. 

An East Africa safari is the ultimate 
experience for a hunter. Set out from 
Nairobi into the game-filled bush. You 
can rough it... or go like a king. The 
world’s leading safari operators will 
tailor the journey to your budget. 

Making up a safari kit? Let us send 
you detailed literature on what you'll 
need...the how, when and where of 
the trip... all the information for the 
hunt-of-your-life. Your Travel Agent 
has it, too. 


See your Travel Agent or 
write Safari Dept. OL 


East Africa 


A “ ita 
Y Tourist Travel Association 
Representing these 4 great territories: 


| KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR 


6 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. or 
P.O. Box 2013, Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa 


AFRICA 
BO-A-L 


Professional Hunters Lid. 


BOX 399, NAIROBI, EAST AFRICA 
ALL-EXPENSE SAFARIS FROM NEW YORK 


Round trip air fare, $1,062. Five-week, $1,933, 
four-week, $1,493, three-week, $934 per person. 
For full information, write us direct, or to our agents: 
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SPECIAL TOURS & TRAVEL 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. F 1-6-8626 














i & So. of U.S. * x 








HUNT JAGUAR 
& WILD BOAR 


in the tropical jungles of 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
MUNT -—— Jaguar, Wild 
Boar, Tepesquinti, Ocelot 
& etc. 
FisH — For fresh water 
beled and other tropical 
specie: 
PHOTOGRAPH — Th 
sands of interesting eub- 
jects. 
EXPLORE — Ancient Ma- 
yan Ruins & the area of the Lacondone Indian. 
2 wks.—during Jan.-Feb.-Mar.-April 
$450.00 from Merida, Yucatan, Mex. 
$541.80 from New Orleans & return 
For the MOST UNUSUAL TRIP OF YOUR LIFE 
write, wire or phone for full details 
WES LANGFORD 
WIDE <a reuns, es 95th & Western Ave. 
Chicago 42, it elephone Garden 2-0640 
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MEXICAN SAFARI CLUB 


Year-Round Hunting Trips 


DUCK—Spend the cold winter months in sunny Mexico. Thousands of ducks of all kinds are here 
waiting for you. Present limits are fifteen ducks per day. Mexico has the most fabulous shooting 
in the Western Hemisphere. Season—January 1-March 15. 

PREDATOR—Hunt the coo] Continental Divide area in Northern Mexico. Year round seasons with 
no limit on jaguar, ocelot, coyote, mountain lion, and fox. Shooting every day. Keep your eve 
sharp for big game. See what happens when we see a predator call. Season—March 15-October 1. 
DEER—PF 4R—Deer guaranteed. Lenient limits—2 Whitetail, 1 Mule deer (either sex), two 
black be; 5 wild boar daily. Also wingshooting on quail, pheasant and dove 

Rates: $25 per day, special rates to club members. Membership limited! For further information, write: 


Dept. K @© MEXICAN SAFARI CLUB ©¢ = 901 Ardella Ave., Akron 6, Ohio 
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-—JAGUAR! | 


SOUTH AMERICA OLD MEXICO 
Largest Cat and Greatest Big Game Trophy in The Americas! 
OLD MEXICO—Se ae 1: January thru April ° 
1960 Season anothe t oo ae “ay 
Shooting! Thous ands ‘of ‘Duck, G 
Also agg gee LION & BLACK ‘BEAR’ HUNTING! 
BOLIVIA, S.A.—Season: June thru October 1961 
Inc reece able Virgin Game Pa 
pound Jaguar— ihe arose” sT a tc 
Many Challenging Game Animals Birds ht 
aHE LEE BROTHERS Ww orld Fomous Hunting ¢ Guides 
N. Ave. hone: East 5-7 
Gait tose nsecty, y. Siagr. 





ARCHERY 


(continued from page 25) 


can’t use Father Time as an excuse for 
| a wild shot. Jay Peake, while still a 
teen-ager and on his honeymoon as 
well, beat the country’s best archers 
back in ’57. Lon Stanton, when he took 
| the title the next year, was a vigorous 
49. Asked if he plained to defend his 
championship in ’59, Stanton said, 
“Sure. You young sprouts will have to 
beat me.” 

The young sprout who beat Lon was 
| Michigan’s Carl Heinrich who was ex- 
| actly 50 at the time. Heinrich is also a 

bowhunter, and he goes to upstate 
| Michigan on four or five hunting trips 
each year. He’s killed deer and a bear. 
| To keep himself in top shooting trim, 
and also because he enjoys it, Heinrich 
| shoots two to four hours on weekdays 
| and twice as much on Saturdays. Every 
| Sunday he shoots in a tournament. By 
a rough estimate that comes out to 
over 30,000 arrows a year. 
Like most crack shots, Carl is always 
ready to take time out to help archery 
| newcomers and bowmen who can’t seem 
|} to improve their shooting. He advises 
them to develop a good bow arm, which 
is the thing he finds most important. 
Here’s how he puts it: “When I aim, I 
point the arrow at the center of the 
target, draw it back and then concen- 
trate—-I mean really concentrate—on 
holding the bow arm steady. At full 
draw, your bow arm must be perfectly 
still; you shouldn’t move it a hair.” 











JAGUAR HUNTING | 


In the Heart of Brazil 
Tapirs, large horned deer, jungle boars, wild ducks and 
other numerous game abound in a recently explored, ver- 
dant CENTRAL VALLEY, as yet UNHUNTED! Is also a 
FISHERMAN’S Paradise. English-speaking, professional 
hunters. Top jaguar HOUNDS. Pioneer outfitter organiza- 
tion. AMERICAN BANK REFERENCES. 
SOUTH AMERICAN SAFARIS 
Rua 24 de Maio 35—-10°2/1010 
S. Paulo, Brazil, South America—Cables: HUNTER 
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Focson, arizona 





“ALL OVER THE MAP” — 


The world’s teading organizers of worid-wide 
'READ THIS! | ooenne and fishing trips, are now booking for 
. We are representatives for over on of 
ie parka” $s leading guides and outfitter: 
. costs no more to have Big Game Safaris plan your trip, than to do it samen. 
(We are also organizers of PHOTOGRAPHIC Safaris and TOURS OF AFRICA.) 
| SPECIAL for 1961: 30-day Safari in Africa, $1,895.00 plus transportation. For 
further information, write or wire: 
BIG GAME SAFARIS UNLIMITED, 
NO. AND SO. AMERICA 
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P.0. Box 7474, Minneapolis 22, Minn. | 
ALASKA HAWAII 

















e represent the most reputable safari and shikar outfitters of Africa and India 
including Ker & Downey Safaris ur services are unique in the id and 
include every conceivable item concerned with the planning and conducting of 
your big game hunting or photographic safari. We are in the bush 6 to 8 months 
each year—on the spot to serve your interests better. Brochures, tliustrated 
Catalogs, Exclusive Equipment Recommendation Booklet, sent ppd. for $1. Vis- 
itors by Appointment Only. Associated with Elite Tours & Travel Service, Inc, 


Cables: Huntlee 
Phone YUkon 6-7667 
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)ECLITY 


LEE EXPEDITIONS 


SAFARI & EXPEDITION OUTFITTERS 
135 E. 44th Street, siew York 17, WN. Y. 


* TANGANYIKA 


SOMALIA 











HOMESITES 3 WHITE RIVER: 
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‘ IN NORTH ARKANSAS ‘ 
, “THE WORLD'S HOTTEST TROUT STREAM” 


P For several years we have been acquiring front- 
age on the White River below Bull Shoals dam 
»}for home and cabin sites. We now have several 4 
}choice locations which we are offering. Beauti-¢ 
ful 100’ x 150’ — right to the water's edge. 
for as low as $1,000—10% down—5 years to] 
y. Catch rainbow trout from your own front 
(see article in March 1960 issue, this 4 
b}magazine). Level bottom land—Beautiful trees: 4 
} maps and full price schedule upon request. The 4 
best real estate investment opportunity in the 4 
Poountry today. } 
INC. 4 


7 CONSUMER’S REALTY CO., 
7 MOUNTAIN HOME, ARKANSAS 
r FARMS— RANCHES—HOMESITES—RETIREMENT HOMES) 


. 

















LAKE MOHAVE, ARIZONA 


1% Acre Ranchos 
for your vacation, retirement, or investment 


$5.00 Down, $5.00 A Month 


buys you year-round, perfect LIVING .. . 

SATING HUNTING .. FISHING in ‘this 

fabulous ARIZONA playland, minutes from Lake 
Meade, Las Vegas. 


Write today for free Literature: 


Full Price—$395.00 


WHITTINGTON REALTY 
127 South Homerest Ave., West Covina, Calif. 
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e FISHING LODGE, LAKE NORFOLK, ARKANSAS 
Main lodge. 
guest houses. 
high-income clientele 
e 690-ACRE SPORTSMEN’S CLUB AND RESERVE 


Heart of famous Buffalo River country of North 
Arkansas. Deer, birds, small garvne. Gushing spring 
for water supply, development of trout stream 
$15,000 to handle 

For particulars, write: 
mt H. LYLE REALTY 80X } 8 MOUNTAIN HOME, ARK. 


279 NEW Where-to-Go advertisers 
in Outdoor Life this year! These 


Dining room, Swimming Pool, Four 
Rustic but deluxe with established 
$30,000 to handle 


men use Outdoor Life because they 
get RESULTS. Your ad, beside 
theirs in 1961, can bring BUSI- 
NESS to you! DECEMBER 21 is 
last day we can take your FEBRU- 
ARY ad order. Mail it now! Only 
$39. per inch (5% off if you wish 
to prepay). ORDER FEBRUARY 
ad today! 

Tim K. Lake, WHERE-TO-GO Dept. 
Outdoor Life, 355 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


The current national champion field 
archer is a 26-year-old Texan, Dr. Fred 
Simmons Jr. Like Stanton and Hein- 
rich, the Houston dentist won the an- 
nual shoot put on by the National Field 
Archery Association. Runner-up in the 
tournament last June was a tenacious, 
rugged competitor almost twice the age 
of the new champ—none other than Lon 
Stanton, still a contender. Simmons, a 
natural archer who won his state 
championship before he’d been in arch- 
ery a year, is also a bowhunter. In fact, 
he usually makes his best scores when 
shooting at animal targets. 

As for Simmons’s shooting style, he 
takes plenty of time for each shot and 
has a rock-steady left arm holding his 
bow. His method of drawing and an- 
choring, though unorthodox, works 
beautifully, at least for him. While it 
can’t be recommended for all aspiring 
archers, it’s worth trying as an experi- 
ment. Instead of placing the arrow nock 
between his fingers, Simmons draws 
with all three fingers under the nock. 


| This has the effect, in aiming, of bring- 


ing the nock up higher on the cheek so 
the bowman can almost sight down the 


| arrow shaft. 


Most of the emphasis in field archery 
has been on bare-bow competition in 
which the bows must not be equipped 
with sighting devices. But there seems 


| to be a growing interest in the free- 


style class, in which all the shooters use 


| adjustable sights to pinpoint their aim- 
| ing. Since free-stylers have an advan- 
| tage and shoot higher scores, they shoot 


(continued on page 129) 
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Al CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


PONY Carts and Harnesses Special Christmas pr 
Free rie. Complete Catalogue 25c. Pearson’ s, 
303 Streeter, Muncie, Indiana : 
THREE line pocket rubber stamp—$1.00. 
and address labels—$1.00. Valley Typewriter, 
neva, Illinois. __ ‘ 
PERFECT Xmas Gift! “Go’—World’s Finest Game. 
Set, Instructions, $5.50. Classic Games (OL), 2481 
Davidson Ave., New York City 68 
BABY monkeys. Descented skunks, pigmy skunks 
raccoons, snakes. 2 chameleons $1.00 postpaid. Free 
list Thompson Wild Animal Farm, Clewiston, Fla 
HAMSTERS—Five varieties. Nature's 
Free Literature, Winch’s Hamstery, 
Wayne 3, Indiana. 


1000 name 
Ge- 


Cleanest Pet. 
Box 582, Fort 


FISHERMEN: The Minnow Pail You Have Been Wait- 

ing For. 2 Piece Floating Silent Minnow Pail. Non 
Sinkable, Self Aerating. Rust Proof, Floats Upright 
Minnow Trap For Quick Baiting Of Hooks. Bubbler 
Keeps Bait Lively. Made of Polyethylene Will Out 
Last Other Pails. $5.‘ Send Check or Money Order 
To Dept. A. Dawn Sales, 1928 So. 51 Ave., Cicero 
50, Illinois 


NOW Guaranteed Weedless Fishing Lures. Write for 
free catalog. Weedless Bait Company, Aitkin, Minne- 
sota. (Fishtrap Line). 
CHRISTMAS Dachshunds! Champion American Water 
Spaniels. Outstanding Upland-Waterfow]! Retrievers 
Excellent Companions, Snapshots. Bovee's, Bancroft, 
Wisconsin 
CAMPING Maps U.S.A. Locates campgrounds in All 
States. Gives location, facilities. Only $1.95 Post- 
paid. Camping Maps U.S.A., Box 862-X, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey 
& wt ccd Change Your Luck. Bring Deer Close 
Your Rifle With An Oldtime Alaskan Clothespin 
mA Call. $2.00 Brings Call And Instructions Air 
Mail Makes Swell Christmas Presents Write 
Bearpaw,'’ Box 1217, Ketchikan, Alaska 
BRITTANIES for companions or the bird hunter. A 
registered litter ready for Christmas. Forty dollars 
either sex. Dr. Beard, Greenview, Ill. 
KNIFE: Sportsmen, Strongest, Flattest, Pocket Hunt- 
ing Knife, Razor Sharp 31/2” Blade, Opens Speedily, 
Safety Locked. $1.50. Len Company, Box L101, Bath 
Beach, Brooklyn 14, New York 


FISHERMEN—Save On Stainless Fish Knife Direct 
From irnporter. Ken Hinkle, 


Trenton 3, Ohio. 

NEW, Just Out! Colorful four color transfer 
fishing patterns. Can be used over and over on plugs, 
spouns, etc. Free lure with each set. Ideal Gift! Spin 
lure, set Sixteen patterns, $2.00. Larger size set, Ten 
patterns, $2.00 wo sets for $3.75, postpaid. Vari- 
Lure, Box 3473, Albuquerque, New Mexico ¥ 
UNUSUAL Pets: Squirrel Monkeys—$25.00, Coati 
Mundi—$35.00, Honey Bears (Kinkajou) —$50.0 
50% deposit, balance C.O.D., shipped rail coilect 
Green Iguana lizards—$4.00, Small Pseudemys Tur- 
tles—$3.00, Baby Alligators (Caiman)—$4.00 Post- 
paid, full amount with order. Live arrival guaranteed 
Tarpon Zoo, Tarpon Springs. Florida. 
ELECTRO-Scribef Engraves name on 
equipment. Ideal Gift, $2.00. Beyer Mfg., 
Springfield, Chicago 55. 7 aces 
BEST Xmas gift. An English Shepherd dog 
guard the children and bring the cows home 
Creek-Side Kennels, Beardsley, Minnesota. 
CALL Elk, Moose, Deer, Bear, Javelina, Predators! 
On Market since 1945! Also, Hunting and Trapping 
Scent. Original Animal Calls, Burley, Idaho 
WILDLIFE Of Alaska, color, 16mm, 8mm, 35mm 
slides, 3 sample slides $1,00. Alaska Film, Box 
5-621, Mt View, Alaska 


FISHERMEN’S Gift Wr: appe od “Spe cial Five Assorted 

Proven Spinning Lures. $5.75 Value Only $2.00. 
Order Early. E. Dee’s Lures, Box 5083 San Diego 5, 
Calif. 


1 ARMS & AMMUNITION 
WHY Not Reload? Save about 2/, by reloading your 
own ammo. Send postcard for free catalog listing 
complete line and information for the beginner. 
Please print name and address. R.C.B.S., Dept. L., 
P. O. Box 729, Oroville, California 

NOBODY Undersells Klein«| Colorful Al ‘Sports Bar- 
gain Circular Is Free, Cx Send 25c 144 Page 
Bargain Catalog. Klein’s-O, 227 West “Vecchinaton 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


BELOW wholesale bargains. Nationally advertised 
guns, scopes, tackle, sporting, camping goods. Send 
25c for complete illustrated catalog. American-Inter- 
national Distributing Co., Dept. B-32, P.O. Box 20, 
Morris Heights Station, New York 53. 
LEARN Gun Repairing At Home. Profitable 
Details 10 cents. Modern Gun Repair School, 
Taft. Green Bay, Wisconsin 
GUNS. All kinds. None over $20.00. Bargain list 25c. 
Miller’s—OA, 5201 Gordon Drive, Sacramento, Calif. 
NEW Guns, Sell or Trade. Mannlicher Schoenater, 
Schulte & Larsen, Franchi, Zephyr, Colt, Ithaca. 
Stamp for catalogue. Gun Shop, Baker, Oregon. 
U.S. Mod. 1941 30-06 Johnson semi-automatic rifles. 
Very qood $59.50. Perfect—$69.50. Free list. 
Freedland Arms Co., 34 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
CUSTOM Rifles built on Mauser actions with walnut 
stocks and Douglas barrels. $80-$100. State your 
needs. Write Custom Rifles, 901 Tascosa, Trinidad, 
Colo. ST Are mas i 
10,000 GUNSI!!!—Antiques, Moderns, Swords, Armour 
—every description. en Catalog $1.00. Agra- 
monte’s, Yonkers 2-B, N.Y. 
NEW Pistols! 6-shot 3 shorts revolver, $12.45. Big 
list firearms 20c. Joseph Berger, Belzoni, Mississippi. 


CARBINES: 7.35 surplus; never in combat—$19.50. 
Guaranteed free list. Adirondack Dan, Broadway- 
Steuben, Albany, New York. 


and five 


tools, ‘traps, 
10511-L 
It_ will 
alone 





business. 
225-X, 








10 ga. MAGNUM doubles, singles, Winchester 10 ga 

repeating Goose Gun, Winchester Self-loaders 

32, 35, 351, 401. 100 others, send 25c for big 
Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minnesota 


DOUBLE Rifle s—Beautiful engraved Austrian Ferlach 
Over-Under rifles in any calibre you desire, 
choice of engraving, stock dimensions, etc 
Over-Under Shotgun-Rifle combination 
. a $400 value. Fine engraved Ferlach 
$s, bolt action rifles from $168 Send 25c for 
complete illustrated catalog. A.G. Hanak, Box 351L, 
Sussex J 
JAPANESE 30-06 Rifles, Excellent $25.00. Catalogue 
_10c. Wellington Company, 1407 42nd Street, Brook- 
iyn, New York 
PERFECT M-1 Carbines $90. Ammunition $5.00 
Hundred. Garand Parts Kits Without Receivers $25 
Sloper, Westwood, California 
ALTER Japs to 30-06, 257 $6.00, Jap “shells 7.7 
$3.95, 6.5 $4.20. Gunsmithing, Catalog 10c. TP 
Shop, West Branch 4, Mich. 








SEND Postal for this Free Book. Tells how you can 
learn to Mount Birds and Animals. Also Fish, Game- 
Tan Skins, make leather. All secrets revealed. 
and profitable hobby for all Men and 
on postcard Today for your copy. Tells how 
we . taught over 400,000 successfully by mail. No 
obligation. Write today, please state your age. North- 
western School of Taxidermy, 1372 Elwood Building, 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 
AMERICA'S oldest, largest, most complete Taxidermy 
Supply House. Finest giass eyes, headforms, panels 
All other supplies. Buy where the experts buy. Big 
catalog free! Rush postal. Elwood Co., Dept. 55, 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 
DEERHEADS mounted, $30.00. Your deerskins tanned 








Arch Tabor, Taxidermist, R. 1, Gloversville, N. 
WORLD’S most complete ie supply house. 
— socket 3.3 _ color catalog 25c. Vandyke, 








2 ANTIQUE FIREARMS 
ANTIQUE Colt Gun Illustrated Catalogue 10c. Pioneer 
Press, Harriman, Tennessee. es 
ILLINOIS:—Gesundheit!—For Sale: Hundreds of His- 
torical Revolutionary, Civilwar, Indian Muskets, Car- 
bines, Rifles, Swords, Bayonets, Powder-horns, Bullet 
Molds, Holsters, Canteens, Kentucky rifles, Pepper- 
boxes, Duelling Pistols, Stagecoach guns.—50,000 
Collectors Cartridges, Confederate Items, 110,000 
Indian Relics, Coins, Agates, Fossils, Mineral Speci- 
men, Arrowheads, Deerheads, Steerhorns, Violin 
sone Bo-wood, Frontiers, Gold Dollars, Military In- 
nias. Large List 35c. Heike’s Gunnery, Wenona, 
nf inois. ual 
5000 BARGAINS, Antique, Modern Firearms, Swords, 
bed Relics. Catalog 50c. Smith Gunshop, Runne- 
mede, N 


3 ARMS EQUIPMENT & TARGETS 


SHOTGUN care Reducers. 12 x 10, 12 x 16, 16x 20, 
10 x 12, 10 x 16. Circular Free $3.00 Postpaid w 
_ & Sons, 264 Easton Ave., New Brunswick, New 
ersey 


DEALERS! ‘Riley's Supply Company, Avilla, Indiana, 
has a stock of guns, handloading compon- 
eats, loading tools, shooters’ supplies. Same day 
service. Write for catalog. 


4 SIGHTS & SCOPES 


NEW Micro-Dial scope mounts—instant 

vation adjustment! Write today for free catalog 15 
describing our 1000 combinations of mounts, low 
cafetys, gun taps, drills, etc. The finest in shooting 
equipment used by 5500 leading gunsmiths and deal- 
ers. Maynard P. Buehler, Inc., Orinda, Calif 


BRAND new, 1960 Scopes, Below wholesale, Price 

Weaver K60-B fixed reticule, K2.5 or K3 $24.25, K4 
$28.95, K6 $31.25, K-8 or K10 $38.50, Redfield 2% 
$33.50, 4X $40.50, 6X $53.95, Lyman 4X $39 50, 6x 
$41.65, 8X or 10X $55. 75, Leupold M-7 4X $43 95, 
Mountaineer 6X $64.95, Westerner 8X $72.95, Scope 
caps $1.50, Weaver Pivot $9.95, Top or Side $7.80, 
Pachmayr $13.95, Buehler $16.50, Leupold $9.95, 
Write in a compere Hunting-Fishing Reloading Cata- 
log #107-25c: 60c postage on ag * — Lombard’s 
3151 ' Bainbeidge Ave., 7. ‘ij 

1960 SCOPES, brand new, i boxes. Unertl 4x 

Hawk $42.95, Condor 6x $53.95, Vulture 8x or 10x 
$63.95, Pecar Berlin Vari 3x to 7x $64.50, 4x to 10x 
$67 $0, straight = $59.50, Weatherby’s Vari 3 3/4 to 








o 8 mounts and caps 
$114.95, Bausch & Lomb 6x to 24x mounts and caps 
$171.50, ~ rifle scope caps $1.50. Add 75c postage 
on scopes, 1960 wholesale catalog on scopes, mounts, 
guns—25c. King For Price, Box 398, Spring Valley, N.Y 


LEE Dot The Original Center Dot Reticule For scope 
Sights Will Improve Your Shooting. Installed In 
Your Scope. Or New Scopes And Mounts At Lowest 
Discount Prices. Write For Free Folder And Price 
List. T. K. Lee Co., Box 2123, Birmingham, Alabama. 


SAVE On Scopes for Xmas. New. Guaranteed. Imme- 
diate postpaid shipment. 02.5 04 

K2.5 5—K3 $25.00, K4 $29.50, K6 $32.00, 

234X $35.00, 4X $41.50. M7 Leupold 3X $43.5 
4X $45.00. Weaver mount $7.75, Pivot $9.75. 7x35 
CF Swift binocular $30.50. Free complete list. Reli- 
able service. S. A. Wentling, Palmyra, Pa. Temple- 
8-6682. 

5 GUN BOOKS 

ALL New! 1961 Gun Digest Is Bigger and Better than 
ever. i; Sth annual Gun Digest is now at your local 
Sports or book store, or $2.95 ppd. from Gun Digest-O, 
4540 W. Madison Chicago 24. 

‘COLT Firearms’ 





—For Christmas! Fascinating “best- 
selling gunbook; 540 illustrations. Quality edition— 
$15, any bookseller. Free brochure: Serven Books, 
publisher, Santa Ana, California 

“NEW Lucian Carry on Guns” $2.85 


pd. Lynn's 
» eee 1515 Scriven Ave., North Bellmore, 


| a 
Jack O’Connor’s authoritative 
12-page Handbook offered only to Outdoor Life 
readers. Complete data on .22 Rimfire, long-range 
varmint Rifles, Big Game Rifles. Gives make, model, 
magazine, weight, price, etc., everything you want to 
know about rifles and their use. A must for all shoot- 
ers. Send 15c to Sportsmen's prt _Outdoor Life, 
355 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N 4 


“HOW To Buy A Rifle” 





8A CAMPERS 

SEE our ad under Carrs Equipment, also Tents. 
Morsan Tents, 10-15¢ 50th Avenue, Long Island 
City 1, New York. 





10 TAXIDERMY 





TAXIDERMISTS: If you have Wholesale Form Catalog 
58 write for Supplement No. 60. Otherwise, ask 
for” both “Clearfield Taxidermy, Dept. T-O, Clearfield, 


NEW Patent Self-Clamping Deer Foot Lamp Forms. 

Hemcolyte forms mechanically molded bring you 
new low prices listed in Free Bulletin No. 9A. Or for 
America’s most beautifully illustrated Taxidermy Sup- 
ply Catalog, in full natural colors, send 50c refund- 
able. Penn Taxidermy, DL7A, Hazleton, Pa. 


INSTRUCTION Manuals. Amateur Tanning, $3.00. 
Fish Mounting, $3.00. Gamehead; Bird: Animal 
Mounting, $1.75 each. Complete Set, $8.75. Grantz 


Taxidermy, 322 N. 15th, Allentown, ‘Penna. 


TAXIDERMY by Baugh’s. A permanent reminder of 
_— Ss i Thrills. Domestic and Foreign. Game 
ds, gs, Gloves, 30th year. Baugh’'s, 


Hea 
2100 ‘South First, , Temple, Texas. 


SALE! Mounted animal heads, rugs, birds, fish. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Free price list. Hershberger’s 
Taxidermy, R-2, Sugarcreek, Ohio. 

NEW Course in Taxide ermy—Latest commercial and 
museum methods introducing plastics. Profitable 
hobby or business mounting birds, mammals, fish and 
reptiles. Write today, American Wildlife Studios, Inc., 
P.O. Box 8596—University Station, Baton Rouge 3, 
Louisiana. 








—o Taxidermist Magazine,” 
7, New York. voted exclusively to Taxidermy 
Methods. Articles, Photos. Year’s subscription $1.00 


Greenfield Cen- 





GLASS Eyes All Kinds Manufacturer. Taxidermists 

Supplies. Write price lists. Practical Taxidermy Book 

125 pages illustrated—$3.50 Postpaid. Schumacher, 
Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 67th Year. 


1 TANNING 


LET us tan your hide (Your Deerskin Hide, of 
course), only $3.00. From_your Deerskin or ours, 
you can have custom-made Gloves, Mittens, Jackets, 
Moccasins, Handbags. Write for folder and prices. 
lvord Glove Company, Dept. OL, Mayfield, N. Y. 
FINE Furs!—Hunters! Trappers! Get outstanding 
jackets, capes, coats, robes, rug head mounts 








scarfs, 
or trophies from your own skins by dealing direct with 
the manufacturer. Fox, raccoon, muskrat, beaver, deer 
or bear raw pelts expertly tanned with hair on— 
styled to your order. Get full value from your skins! 
We'll fashion and give them beauty and utility in fa- 
mous Cownie tradition. 53 years experience—satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Ship your skins now! Upon receipt, 
we will acknowledge and send our recommendations, 
styles, etc. Cownie Tanning Company, 751 Market 
Street, Des Moines, lowa. 

WILL tan anything from a mouse to a moose. Hair on 
or various leathers. Manufacturers rugs, robes 
gloves, jackets. Taxidermy. Free price list. Valcauda 

Fur Co., National Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


12 CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





CAMPING Equipment, world’s largest selection. Low 


prices. Send 25c (print name-address) for 160 page 
complete catalogue of Tents, Camping Equipment, ne- 
tional camp sites guide and camping handbook. Mor- 
san Tents, 10-15C 50th Ave., Long Island City 1, 
New York. 


SAVE $150.00 or more! Aluminum Pickup Camper 
Highest quality—fully insulated. Includes two beds. 
Money back guarantee. Shipped ready for easy assem- 
bly and installation. Models for any pickup. Free lit- 
erature and prices. Write—‘‘The Sportster’’, Stanley, 
Kansas. 

PERSONALLY selected scout, trail, family tents. Send 
25 cents for catalog. Don Gleason's Camper’s Sup- 
ply, Northampton, Mass. 

FABULOUS Camping Director each road map lists 
all facilities 60-61 Edition b. 00 postpaid! Root’s, 
Box 3-OL, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
WORLD'S finest lightweight | equipment. “Used on 
Everest. Take your ‘‘House on ,Your Back’’. Full 
week, only 25 pounds. Handbook- Catalog tells how, 
10c. Gerry, 120, Boulder, Colorado. 

SURPLUS Air Force Survival Gear, 
Equipment Free List. 
Penna. 


13 SPORTING EQUIPMENT 
FREE: )Tent & 








Special Camping 
Yerger’s Supplies, Grantham 








#1—1960 Jumbo Tent & Camp Catalog at tre- 
mendous discount prices. +2—Discount marine em 

Gift Catalog all national brands. Write Goldberg 

Camp & Boat Store Dept. O, 202 Market St., Phila~ 

delphia, Pa. 

FREE Wholesale Catalog . Save 70% . Tremen- 
dous_ Selection Sporting Goods- Housewares—Etc. 
Econ-O-Mart, Whippany 5, New Jersey. 

SNOW Shoes—Highest hand made quality, $15. ~ to 
$25.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 
derson & Sons, Cumberland Center, Maine. 


FREE Muscle Building Information. Build Massive 
Arms, Chest, Shoulders, Bodytone, Box 638F, North 


Miami 61, Florida. 
125 
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15” BOWIE-Knife, see advertisement page 11 of this 

magazine. mle L 

SNOW SHOES (Custom Made) by Westover, Used by 

y York, New Hampshire Conservation Depart- 

U.S. Government, Trappers, etc. New Rubber 

is Waterproof; Durable Select Ash Frames 

"x 32°, 12” x 34°, 13” x 35”. $25.00 post- 

paid with New Style Harness. Floyd Westover, Glov- 
ersville, New York. 

CROSSBOWS for Fish-shooting, Hunting, Target. Fac- 

tory-Direct Price Jayco, Box 1355, Wichita, Kansas. 








FREE s sporting equipment ~ catalogue featuring many 
_Canadian items. Send to Algoma Sport Shop, Box 
523, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 





14 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


‘LITTLE John’’—Bows (Laminated, 
leather goods, supplies. Catalog fr 
turer-To-You. Little John Company 
nesota. 
ARCHERS—Complete coverage of all Archery, Every- 
where! Bowhunting, Field, Target. eg les by World's 
leading Archers and outdoorsmen. c for single copy 
in U.S. & Canada, 35c abroad, $2 30 year, 20c for 
sample copy. “The Archers’ Magazine’, Box 832, 

Norristown, Pa i SE 
FREE—‘‘Archer’s Bible’? handbook-catalog! Most in- 
formative bok ever printed! 140 pages, completely 
illustrated. Include 25c for mailing. Kittredge Archery 
C-12, South Pasadena, California. __ 

ARROWS—All kinds Wholesale Manufacturers Sur- 
plus. Write. “‘Arrows,’’ 650 E. Indiana Ave., Phila., 
Pa 





Glass), arrows 
It’s Manufac- 
fanesville, Min- 





JEEPS — $223.00, Trucks — $212.00, Tractors — 

$68.00, Tools, Guns. Typical Government Surplus 
Prices. Buy Direct. List of Depots, Procedure, Full 
Details Only $1.00. New a | Enterprises, Wall 
Street, Box 402-W7, New York 5 





WAR Surplus unused 1-man saw with flexible links. 

44” Jong, complete “i handles. Folds into leather 

case with belt loops, "x7". Manufactured Disston 
farmers, hunters, campers, Nationally 
$29.95. Our Price—$7.95; 50c handling 
reg AJO Trading, 83 Chambers Street, 
7, 


adver- 
Send 
New 





DOGS & KENNELS 


FANCY A.K.C. Dachshund pups, 
$35.00. Andersen's Training Kennels, 
Nebraska. 
AFGHAN Hound puppies. The hunting dog 
Pharaohs and aristocrat of the dog world. Excep- 
Sonal pets. Wayne L. Turner, Box 106, Indian Hills, 
Colo 

BRITTANY Spaniels. Puppies only 
ing stock. Spanghaven Kennels, RD 2, 
Ohio 
DALMATIAN 
anteed healthy. 
Leland, Illinois 


NORWEGIAN Elkhounds. We sell them with life time 
guarantee. Puppies now available. Envilla Ranch, 
Havre, Montana. 


REG ~ St. Bernards, New foundlands, Schipperkes 
Grown dogs, puppies. Bred Females Champion blood- 
lines. Kaufmann’s, RR 3, Michigan City, Ind. Phone 





Red and Black, 
Marquette, 








Massillon, 





(Coach) 
$50 


puppies. Eligible A.K.C Guar- 
either sex. Kane Kennels, 











15 TRAPPING 


AMERICA’S largest monthly trapper’s magazine, also 
excellent hunting, fishing, camping material. $2.50— 
year. 25c—copy. Special—8 5 00. Fur-Fish- 
Game. Dept. 170. Columbus 9, 

TRAPPERS! Send us your pcrketiee and furs for tam- 
ning and making into gloves, jackets, ae rugs 
Catalog free. Rochester Fur, 213 Smith St., Rochester 
‘e SA 








TENTS 


I (200 styles), Family, Umbrella, Bungalow, 
Pup, fat. H, Explorer, Lean-To. Fine materials of 
“extra-dry’’ water and mildew treatment (does not 
rub off nor add extra weight. Send 25c (print name- 
address) for new 160 page Tent-Camping Equipment 
catalogue. Morsan Tents, 10-15C 50th Ave., Long 
Island City 1, New York. 
17 WEARING APPAREL 
HARRIS & Other Genuine Tweeds $2.50 Yard Supe- 
rior Tailoring. Send For Patterns. Air Mail Replies 
$1.00. Donald Campbell, 6 Lionel, Stornoway, Scot- 
land. 











WESTERN MERCHANDISE 


ge @atalog. Western saddles, 
cessories, clothing. Western Saddlery, 
A57, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


BOOTS: este: 


“riding ac- 
Box 1864- 


Handmade Western Styles. Order by Mail. 
Free Catalog. Austin Boot Co., Box 5303-S, El Paso, 
Texas. 


18 


AMAZING prices precision binoculars. Folder “‘Binoc- 
ular Selecting’’, catalog free. Prentiss. Importers, 
Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


GIANT Free C satalog— —Over 1,000 optical te scientific 

bargains. War Surplus! Astronomical and spotting 
telescopes, binoculars, microscopes, magnifiers, sniper- 
scopes, lenses, prisms, “project kits. Request Catalog 
ane Edmund Scientific Company, Barrington, New 
ersey. 


19 BOATS & MOTORS 

NEW, used, rebuilt marine motors. Marine conver- 
sions, fittings, supplies. Free Catalog. Stokes Marine 
Supply, Dept. 25, Coldwater, Michigan. 

FULL size, cut-to-shape boat patterns, blueprints, 
1/o-38 feet. Big new 88 pg. illustrated ‘‘Buil 
Boat” Catalog of Naval architect-designed Cata- 

marans, Cruisers, Runabouts, Skiffs 

Sailing, Racing, Wt tee: 50c. 

Boat’’ Booklet, 2 Equipment 

Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Dept. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

SAVE! Save! Save! World’s Finest Boat Kits—25 “ 
less! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Write for free color 
catalog. Dept. OLM-1260, Taft Marine Woodcraft, 
636 39th Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
FRAME Kits, Plans or full-size Patterns for 35 In- 
boards and Outboards. Prepared for Amateur Build- 
ers. New 80-page illustrative catalog--50c. Glen 
Plans, 9152 Rosecrans, Bellflower, Calif 








-14, Box 1651, 


ALUMAKIT boat kits. Perfect cartopper for sportsmen. 
Build in a weekend with common hand tools. Send 
10c for literature. Alumakit Co., Shetland Industrial 
Park, Salem, Massachusetts. 

CANOES—Revolutionary design cuts cost 90%. Full 
price of easily assembled kit for fourteen foot canoe 
only $22.50. Ideal for hunting, fishing—all purposes. 
nee literature. Chippewa Canoes, Box 22C, Barberton, 

io. 


OUTBOARD Owners Attention: Safe-T-Kwik makes 
any 5 gallon standard gasoline can a reserve fuel 
tank. Write Sierra Madre Machine Company, Depart- 
ment 6, Sierra Madre, California. 

NOW Hear This!!! Free Bulova watches, Transistor 
radios, Ronson lighters—with purchase of Iskender- 
ian, Edelbrock, Mallory, Hedman, Scheifer and other 
popular congeners Ledbetter Enterprises, 1015 17th, 
Texarkana 15, Texas. 


PROPELLERS, plans, “supplies ‘for airboats and snow 

planes. Catalog 25c. Banks-Maxwell, Box 3301 

Fort Worth 5, Texas 

FOR Sale ‘“‘The Dory.’’ Versatile, Seaworthy, 

boat. Fiberglased. $500. Terms—$100 down, $30 

monthly. West Wind Supply, Box 5772, Los Angeles 

55, California. 

300 PLANS, Patterns, Kits, Catalogs. Powerboat 
sr 00. Sailboat 25c. Trailer kits. Marinecraft, Box 
61-L, Brighton, Mass. 








19-ft. 





19A GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


SUBSCRIBE To Government Surplus Weekly. Lists 
All Sales. Buy Jeeps, Trucks, Boats, Tents, Tires, 

Etc., Direct From Government. Next 10 Issues $2. 

Government Surplus, Paxton 14, Illinois. 


126 ourpoor ure 





21 BEAGLES & BASSETS 


E Beagles & bbithounds, broken trial, pup- 


CHOICE Beagles & 
pies, nicely marke ¢ ay Werner, Seven Valleys, Pa 


REGISTERED beagle ups of excellent field trial breed- 
ing, real beauties. Olie Noblitt, Temple, Oklahoma 
A.K.C. Registered Beagle Pups. Also trained dogs. 
Write me what you need. Guy Gossett, Carterville, 
Illinois. _ wi a be | ie 
SMITH’S Bassets, R#6, Kreeps Road, Xenia, 
DR-2-3804. Hunters. Pups. Studs. Saleslist, 
pictures, information 50c 

BEAGLES thoroughly broken also ‘choice starte ws and 
pups. Trial. Wilson Hamme, Seven Valleys, Pen 


BASSET A.K.C. Registered. Field and Bench Biocd- 
lines. Ferge, N. Y. 


646 Vosburg Rd., Webster, 
BUtler 8-2631. 


BEA ES Rabbit Hounds thoroughly broken started 
dogs, also puppies, fine stock. Arthur Flanigan, Key- 
mar, "Maryland 

BASSET Hounds A.K.C 
stud service, breeding 
7154, Napoleonville, 


QU ALITY Bassets 
Standing For 


Ohio. 
thirty 


“adults, 
Phone 


Champion “Bred Pups, 
pairs. Ray Leggett, 
ssets Puppies. AKC. Registered, Out- 

Slow Trailing Deer Sure Hunters 
Norman Griggs, Route 2 2, Macon, Georgia 
BASSET Puppies, adults 


;. Midwest's 
pack. Ray Hess, 1810 Rhomberg, 
Phone 58 2-5805 


Premier hunting 
Dubuque, Iowa, 


kest method Training Formula, 
quarter brings saleslist. Mas- 

Johnson Creek, Wisconsin 

J r Christmas! Beautiful. healthy ” puppies 

$35.00. A.K.¢ Champion bloodlines, linebred 

superior hunting instinct, nose, stamina, and 

vip Haven Beagles, 5845 Portage, Kalamazoo 

1ga 

SasETaGS IND ~ Puppies—Authe: nti type “and colors 

since 1935. Good individuals, sound ‘breeding no 

shipping losses ye will have December youngsters 

to offe 7 lete information 10c Leland Shaw 

We i hio 


prevents gunshyn ss 
terly Beag 


A BEAGL 





REGISTERED Beagle puppies from ranch raised Pheas- 
— and Rabbit hunting strains. Bat Kulbeck, Havre 
ontana 


22 POINTERS & SETTERS 
REGISTERED Vizsla pups, 
bred females, top bloodl 
Eagle, Minnesota. ss So aie 5 re : 
REGISTERED All Ages Proven Bloodlines Gun Or 
ae Or Stud. William Vincent, Martin, Tenn. Phone 
463 
POINTER Setter Pups. Sons, grandsons of National 
Champions, Young Dogs started. Trained dogs. Quail- 
haven Ranch, Clinton, Mo. Phone TU-5-4210. 
POINTER and Setter Puppies—National Champion 
Bloodlines, Field Trial or Gun Dog. Kiefer Ranch, 
Jack Kiefer, Osceola, Missouri, Niagara-6-1176. 
ENGLISH Setter pups, Eugene’s Ghost, Lad Eugene 
Beau Essig Don breeding, worked daily on’ quail 
A 5.00 each. Will Palmer, Route #5, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 





started dogs, stud service, 
lines. Frank Engstrom, Grey 


GERMAN Shorthair top field—show “pups $35 00- 
$50.00. National-Dual Champion Bloodlines. Gib- 
sons, 715 Hiram, Wichita, Kansas. 


POINTERS and Setters ready to shoot over. Pups 
and started dogs cheap. Ira Griste, Route 8, Mem- 
phis 8, Tenn. 

POINTER pups. Registered. National Field Champion 
Bloodlines. Shooting dog or ecg Trial ones r Tuck 
Kennels, Box 401, Kannapolis, N. C. 3-3280) 


IRISH Setter Pups: Fine Breeding; aes quality 
Bs reasonable, write or phone 293-W 


E. Weier, O'Neill, Nebraska 


IRISH and Gordon Setter | puppies. 
Fine hunters. Dark coloring. Mrs. 
Castalia, O} 


ENGLISH 


Alfred Weber, 
ers and P ers; Trained dogs, start- 
ed dogs. “Trial Registered pups five to six months 
old working nice. $65.00 each. Beautiful, guaranteed 
to please. Write Sam Raines, Farmington, Missouri 
Phone PLateau-6-5463 


POINTERS, Sett , Brittany Span i 
y young started dogs, 
esser, Illinois 


GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers and | Hungarian Vizslas. 
Wag Inn Kennels, Pittsford, New York. Ludlow- 
6-2726. : ane. i : 

CLOSE Hunting English Setters, Pointers, Gordons, 
All Ages, Grouse Breeding. Kimball 8-2730. Rodney 
King, Peach Bottom, Pa Sa a ae 
PAYMENT Plan. German Pointers. Two Months And 
Up. A.K.C. Papers Half Cash, Monthly Payments 
Balance. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 


MAGYAR Vizsla ‘puppies—Ame srica’s finest blood lines 
Six generation pedigrees. Prices reasonable. Fasan- 
heide Kennels, Spring Valley, Minnesota 


S pups for Xmas. 
top bloodlines Clifford 





of the 


Out of good hunt- 


ENGLISH Setter puppies guaranteed to hunt and point 
early. Robert Halverson, 708 218th Southwest, 
Bothell, Washington. 


23 WEIMARANERS 


COMPANIONS, Pets, Hunting Stock. Best A. K. 
eg ee Guaranteed. Puppies. Males 
$40.00. Females $30. Bill Byrd, Solgohachia, Arkan- 
sas. Phone. Morriiton—lestwaod 4-3783. 
WEIMARANER Ups whelped August “60 A.K.C 
champion bloodlines. Also thirteen months female 
started. J. M. Grainger, Farmville, Va. 


24 HOUNDS 


COON Hunters! Read a monthly mai gazine devoted to 
coonhounds, training news, stories. 12 issues $2.50 
Sample 25c. American Cooner, | Box 211A, Sesser, Il! 
COONHOUNDS, Foxhounds, Deerhounds, Rabbit- 
hounds Beaglehounds, Squirrel, Dogs Cheap; Trial 
Literature free. Dixie Kenneis, D24, Herrick, Il 
BASSET Pups A.K.C. Registered For Pet Show or 
Hunting. Doyle Fife, Rl, Box 39, Eads, Ten 


BLOODHOUNDS A.K.C, Black And Tan or Red “Pups 
Fred Crandall, Kingman, Kansas. acer 

HIGH Class well-trained foxhounds. Deer and rabbit 
proofed. Trial here. Rabbithound. Lewis Seymour, 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 

HIGH Class Cooners Open And 
Registered Bluetick Coon, Hound 
Perkins, Borden, Indiana 
REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound Puppies, Bred Fe- 
males, Studs, From Trained Waterworking Coondogs 
Charles H Gresham _Cordova, Tennessee « 
BLOODHOUND—Blue Tick Crossbred puppies. Ex- 
tremely large, loud voiced, natural cold trailers 

B. Kulbeck, Havre, Montana. 

















Silent Trailers Tria! 
Pups. Robert 








25 SPANIELS 


BRITTANY Spaniels—Trained _ “dogs and pups from 
hard hunted shooting dogs. Walter Oberlin, Dekalb, 
Illinois, Phone 6-5362. 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Bred Matrons, Started hunters 
puppies Fie] Champion Bloodlines Approval 
Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, Pa se 
A.K.C. Brittany Puppies. Excellent Bloodlines. Proven 
Hunting Stock. Ovid Webster, Rte #2, Great Bend, 
Kansas 


PUPPI 


[ES Brittanies Springe S$ 
natural hunters and retrievers. 
Kuehn’'s Kennels, Monico, Wisc. 
AKC Registered English Springer Spaniel puppies from 
Champion Field ane Show Stock. Also euseeurese 
stud service. Dave's Storybook Kennels, R.R 
Decatur, Illinois Tel Harristown 3201 
BRITTANY Puppies championsired 
strain. Many fali litters. Photos. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Reasonable. Rev. Busby, Lamont, Kansas 
BRITTANY Spaniels. Sire and Dam both Champions 
Pups and older dogs. Reasonable prices. Clarence 
Goering, Newton, Kansas po RE 
BRITTANY Spaniels, pups “and older dogs from ex 
cellent hunting stock place your Christmas orders 
now. Golike Brittany Kennels, Princeton, Minnesota 
SPRINGER-Spaniel Thorough Bred Pups Liver 
White, Whe!ped Oct. 25. Mrs. Fred Tomlinson, R.D 
2, lagen, FO ae 
BRITTANY Spaniel puppies, A.K.C. Grouse and Wood- 
cock Breeding, Both colors. Ponkapoag Kennels, 
Warner, N. HK. 
REGISTERED 
Shooting Stock 
Spring, Pa io rere a 
SPRINGER Spaniels champion bloodlines. Bred to 
produce the maximum in beauty. disposition and 
hunting aptitude. Excellent male hunter and e¢etriever 
started pups, puppies re ady to go by Christmas. Lester 
Weber, R.D. Number 1, New Holland, Penna 


registered top quality 
Reasonable prices 


choice hunting 


Dogs 
Sinking 


Pups _ ‘And Started | 
Bachman, RD#=2, 


‘Brittanies, 
Albert 





“AKC Registered. 


26 RETRIEVERS 

LABRADOR Retriever Pups ‘A.K.C. Excellent Hunting 
Stock. Straw Hollow Kennels, James Bigelow, Boyls 
ton, Massachusetts ‘ 3 ae eas. 
LABRADOR uppies black and golden: excellent 
bloodlines. Guaranteed to please. $35.00 and up 
Kellogg’s Kennels, Madison, South Dakota 
REGISTERED Labrador Male Fully Trained Wonderful 
Duck Dog $250.00 Will Ship On Trial. Phone Don't 
Write. Herman Stettler, Belle Plain, Iowa. 
CHESAPEAKES. Pups and grown dogs 
oldest breeder. Finest stock. Write for 
Woodall, Wilmington, Illinois. 
RETRIEVERS trained for shooting and trials. Also 
boarding and conditioning. Labrador pups. Paul B 
Genthner, Tealbrook Kennels, Kennebunk, Maine. 
LABRADOR Retrievers, Registered, vaccinated. State 
age and sex. Phone 8119. Labcroft Kennels, Oak 
Harbor. Ohio poll, APIA 
BOWER'S Golden Ret trievers. A.K.C 
bined Bench and Field lines. Route 1, 
Michigan. Phone: GE-5-3020 é 
A.K.C. Registered black labradors, 
ed males and pups. Best of breeding, 
stock. Axel Nelsen, Newell, lowa 


GOLDEN retriever puppies 
Farm raised. Mrs. Everett Holst, 
Liberty, Iowa. 


27 ST. BERNARDS 


RE GISTERED St. Bernard “Pups. Male, “female, farm 
raised, $50 each. Reedy L. Bryan, Willow Springs 
Mo 


28 GERMAN SHEPHERDS 


SONS and Daughters 
RinTinTin shipped anywhere 
Gober, Texas. 


GERMAN Shepherd Puppies, Registered. Popular Col- 
ors Outstanding Bloodlines, $25. up. Picture 
Folder 20c. Schrage’s Kennels, New “Wartfora: Iowa 


29 COLLIES 


BEAUTIFUL A.K.C. Registered Collies, Shelties, Gold- 
ens and Tri-Colors, Fine litter now. Barnes Collie 
Farm, Collyer, Kansas. 


America’s 
literature 


Re gistere da. c om 
Constantine 


bred bitches, start- 
real hunting 


Champion ship sage s 
Route 2, Wes 








a Grandson’: s, Gre and Daughters 
for Christmas. George 








PEDIGREED Collies since 1906 rege cry. 
Championship breeding. Puppies $35. 
McCullough, Mercer, Pa. 


Intelligent 
00. Plummer 





31 KENNEL EQUIPMENT & DOG SUPPLIES 


ELIMINATE Veterinarian Bills! Order your canine 
health items from us direct. Treat your dog your- 
self! We feature world famous Anchor Products, a 
complete line of ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ vaccines, serums, 
drugs, antibiotics, vitamins and instruments. Free 
veterinary advice. Send today for free catalog. UPCO, 
Dept. B, 306 Cherokee St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

BRASS Dog Collar mae ge RE ae name and ad- 
dress Stamped Plainly 20c Ea., $1. Rivets free. 
Write for Complete Dog Collar re A The Dog Col- 
lar Works, Maysville, Ga. 


31B HORSE TRAINING a 
“HOW To Train Horses”—A book everyone who likes 
horses or ponies should have Free. No obligation. 


oe address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 
812-C, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


32 BIRDS & ANIMALS 


FERRETS $10 Hunt, 
Information For aon aca Envelope 











Chase Rodents From Burrows. 
George Wirtz, 
FLYING "Squirrels, “Chipmunks, “jdeal pets. Send 10c 
for literature. Stephen Kress, R-1, Lisbon, Ohio 
BLUE ‘peafowl, “chipmunks, kangaroo, rats, descented 
skunks. Clyde Robertson, 1193 Fourth Street, Norco, 
Calif. 
33 DUCKS, GEESE & BABY CHICKS ‘ 
BEAUTIFUL, Delicious, “Non-Flying Crested Malkin 
ote $25.00. Meadowbrook Game Farm, Rich- 





ie tty Duck-Goose Book 25c. Several vari- 

eties, including Egyptians, Crested, Muscovy, Mal- 
lards, Rouens. Free catalog. Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 
39, lowa. 





GAME BIRDS 


CANADIAN Geese, Wood ducks 
stamped grt al for informati 
macht. 2307 Butler, Lafayette, India.:‘a 
MATURE Quail, ie and weather conditioned for 
release Williams, 1903 Columbia Drive, De- 
catur, Georgia. 2 
WILD Turkeys young or adult stock 
each. Chukar Partridge, Sunny 
Penna. 
FOR Sale 5000 Northern bob-white 
$1.00 each Croswhite Quail Farm _Va. 
LARGE Northern Bobwhites. For releasing and dog 
training all ages. Pullorum tested. Twin Oaks Game 
Bird Farm, Boonville. Ind 
RINGNECK Pheasants and 
Hundreds flite conditioned 
Farm, Rl, Hardin, Kentucky 
RINGNECK Pheasants Flight 
brailed. Free delivery within 300 mi 
Pheasant Ranch, DeMotte, Indiana. YU 
35 RABBITS 
RAISE Rabbits on $500 month plan 
Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt 
36 HAMSTERS, GUINEA PIGS & MICE 
HAMSTERS—Ideal Pets. $2.95 pair 
Jer-Fre's Hamstery, 1447 Appie, 
Michigan. _ oh : 
HAMSTERS Golden $2.75 pair other varieties. Free 
literature. H & H Hamstery, 551 South Madison, 
Indiana 


Send Addressed 
Bernard Ohn- 


$8.00 to $15.00 
Acres, Seelyville, 


quail 1960 hatch 
Abingdon, Va 


Bob Whites, 
Knob Game 


Northern 
Gobblers 


conditioned — Never 
_Mike s 





markets 
Ohio 


Plenty 
Vernon, 





Free booklet 
Muskegon il, 


Nappanee 4, 
39 FROGS 


GIANT 
Nu-tex Frog Farm, P. O 
Texas. 


40 FISHING 


WORLD S best catfi sh bait formula $1; hook or trap 
Easily made. Hunsaker’s, Box 482A, Monmouth, Il 
ICE Fishermen who want the best use Fishcrafters 
Non-Freeze Tip. ups. Write for information; sample 
$1.75 prepaid. Fishcrafters Inc., 98 Union Street, 
Worcester 8, Mass. ‘ a 
SPINNING Rod Case—durabie—sturdy High impact 
plastic. 2°x48”, shorter if desired. $2.15 plus 35c 
mailing charge. Hi-Fashion, 443 North Serrano 
Avenue, Los Angeles 4, California, Agents or Dealers 
write regarding representation 
SINKER Molds—27 styles Free 
Specialty Sales, P. O. Box 207, 
Miami 45, Fla. _ 

SALMON Fishing. best bets in Norway & Scotland for 
1961 Season. Details from N.E.F.S.A., 46 Bedford 
Row, London W.C.1, England 


40A ICE FISHING 


ICE Fishermen! Our 1961 Free 
Ice Augers, Tip-ups, Rods and Reels, special Ice 
jigs, Mittens, Socks, Heaters, Ice Rod Handles and 
Glass ‘fips, Etc. Dickey Tackle Company, Dept. 1, 
Land O’ Lakes . Wisconsin. . 

ICE Fisherman 5 Different Ice Spoons for $ 
Dealers Inquire. Schutte Bait Co., Lewis’ I 
Isle Resor’, Route 1, Huntsville, Ohio 


41 LIVE BAIT 


FISHWORM Culture—This booklet “Raising Worms 
For Pleasure or Profit’’ tells how to fix beds indoors, 
outdoors; small or commercial scale: what, when, how 
to feed; how to keep worms from crawling out; how 
and where to sell worms, $1.00 postpaid. Tennessee 
Worm Hatchery, 

Tennessee 


Section 1, Box 265, Nashville 2, 
NIGHTCRAWLER, redworm raising easy. New soilless 
method. Write Charlie Morgan, Box 116A, B ushnel l, 
Florida. 





& FISH 


jumbo breeders Stock 
Box 


and ponds. 
Corpus Christi, 


your lakes 
4029 





catalogue Stewart 
Shenandoah Sta., 





Catalog now available 


1.00 
ndian 





SPECIAL Today! Bo Aske red wigglers—Medium Size 

3000—$5.95, 5000—$8.95, 10,000—$16.95, post- 
paid, with free to and marketing instructions. 24 
Hour Delivery. Money back guarantee. Free Advice to 
our Customers. Free Literature mailed promptly about 
the amazing new business of raising crickets, hybrid 
red wigglers, and 12 inch African fishworms. Read 
our Success Story in Life Magazine, December 28, 
1959 Issue. Carter Worms, Plains, Georgia. 





WORMS Large Red Wigglers “unlimited st supply pi prompt 
1000— 


delivery count guaranteed. 500—$2.50, 
$3.75, 5 000— $17.50. Postpaid. 
Ranch, Route 1, Haw River, 


Alamance Worm 


orth Carolina. 


FAT Red Worms, 1000—$3.00, 2000—$5.00, 5000— 
$11.00. Postpaid with raising instructions, live de- 
livery guaranteed. Worm Gardens, 324 David Drive, 
Waco, Texas. 
BUSS Bed-Ding ‘Keeps Fishworms, Crawlers Alive all 
season in box.’’ Makes little worms big fast. Carries 
alive thousands miles hottest weather. Season Supply 
Special 1.00. Buss Buckets (wooden) for Worms 
and Minnows. Free Catalog shows ell sizes. Buss Man- 
ufacturing Company, Lanark, Illinois 


DEALERS! Growers! Bait-Size Hybrid Wigglers “below 

wholes ale! Raising instructions, job-lot price list 

free! ‘“‘Write today, save plenty tomorrow’’. We ship 
all year. Fishbeit Jobbers, Cedar Hill, Texas. 

MOUSEE White Grubs 100—$1.00, 300—$2.00, 1000 

$é Meal Worms 200—$1.00 

5000—$13.00 postpaid. Live delivery 

srs Quoted. Sider’s Bait 

2s, Box 156. Mt. Morris, New York. 


HAND Picked Red _ Wigglers For Breeding Or Bait 
$4.00 per 1000—5000 $17.50. Orders Filled Prompt- 
ly. Tallyho Worm Farm, meute 2, Garland, Texas 
HYBRID “Georgia Browns 1,000—$3 00, 5,000— 
$14.00. Postpaid, with free raising and marketing 
instructions. Instructions alone, 50c. Money_ back 
guarantee, Flint River Worm Farm, Reynolds I, 
Georgia. 


RED Worms Hand Picked. Live Delivery And Count 
Guaranteed; Unlimited Supply Shipped Promptly 
ronqeee Bulk 1000—$4.00, 5000—$17.50; Packed 
00 To Container, 5000—$20.00; Packed 50 To Con- 
iobser, 5000—$22.50. Pickwick Worm Gardens, Sa- 
vannah, Tenn. Phone 3520. 
NIGHTCRAWLERS—Our automatic worm vending ma- 
chines will pay for themselves in one season. Fran- 
chises ery All dealers shipped 100% require- 
ments during 1960 season. Thousand Island Bait 
Store, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. _ 
WAXWORMS: 100—$1.25, 500—$5.75. 
$1 Postpaid Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
, West Branch, Michigan. 
GOLDEN Meal Grubs. Tops for winter fishing, 300— 
$1.00, 1000—$3.00, 3000—$6.75 postpaid. Dealers 
write. Central Bait Distributors, 801 West New York, 
Indianapolis 2-0, Indiana. 
ICE Fisherman—large white fly 
500—$2.00, 1,000—$3.50 
1155 Tulip St., Akron 1, Ohio 
CRICKET Growers! Bait Dealers! Gray Crickets Our 
Specialty. Prime Breeders and fishing crickets avail- 
able year round. 1000—$7.50, 500—$5.00, Postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Order yours now. Write for 
catalog of associated supplies. Armstrong's Cricket 
arm, Box 125, West Monroe, Louisiana. 
LIVE Mousee a - ty, quantity, live delivery 
guaranteed er, 1000 Postpaid, Dealers 
quoted. Finley's Bait a Tackle Shop, Avilla, Indiana 


HYBRID Red Wigglers—Many breeders included. Four 
dollars per thousand. Raising instructions included. 
Informative worm literature. Write for free details 
HillaireH, Northville, Mich 
WAXWORMS—Large, light “colore d 
out. Dealers write for prices. Smith's 
Bait, RR 6, Box 48 Charlotte, Michigan 
$10.000 YEAR possible earthworms. 32 Page booklet 
tells how, 50c. Government information, 45 listings 
Missouri Earthworm Research, Box A6851, Kansas 
City, Missouri 
BAIT Bags—Double and single wall water resisting 
paper. Best for shipping and over counter sales 
Evaporation cools an preserves contents Keep 
Earthworms live and fresh. Earthworm Shippers, 
Growers, Bait Dealers request samples, prices, in- 
structions. R. C. Bait Bags, 224 Eleanor Street, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 
HYBRID Red Worms 1000—$2.75, 2000—$4.75, 
5000—$8.00 Postpaid With Raising Instructions 
Brazos Bait Co., 60 Lincoln, Waco, Texas 


et +d Income ‘‘Raising Earthworms For Profit 
128 es. How, Where To Sell Bait, Breeding 
Stock, Foes Improvement $2.00 Postpaid. Free In- 
formation. Ward’s Organic Gardens, Box 6871, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
MOUSEE Live Grubs: 
—$5.00 
write. 
York 
FREE Catalog! ‘Handling Instructions,”’ Cricket Sup- 
plies about December 15. Walker’s Cricket Ranch, 
Box 2, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 
MINNESOTA Raised Golden Meal worms r 
best for winter fishing. 300—$1.00, $00" “$3.00. 
5000—$10.00, Postpaid. Oscar Halling, 3118 McKin- 
ley Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


RED Wiggler $5.00 Per 1000. Over 3,000 0 $4.00 Per 
200. _ Bedrun $3. oe Roland Parker, Maud, Texas 


(also 
1amelon Feed) 300. $1 00, 1 000— $3.00 post- 
aaa De wogy'c and Distributors inquire Cre st Bait Dis- 


tributors, 3328 Madison Avenue, Indianapolis 27, 
Indiana 


LIVE Wax Worms: 1000—$10.00, 500—$6.00. 
Mousees: 1000—$5.00, 500—$3.00. Meal Grubs: 
1000—$3.00. Domestic Borrers 30c doz. Boxed 20 
bx mini mum. Fred Gould & Son, Angola, Indiana. 


AFRIC AN Nightcrawlers, $9.00 per Thousand Quan- 
tity and bedrun discounts. Southern Fish Culturists, 
Lee sburg, Florida, Box 25 1- 








1000— 
Wes’ 


200—$1.00, 
Bait Co., 


larva; 
Bass Boss 


easy to get 
Wholesale 


150—$1.00, 500—$3.00, 1000 
Free snelled hooks each order. Dealers 


Approved Products, Box 8, Rochester, New 





$480. 00 MONTHLY Plan Raising Nightc rawle rs, 
worms, Easy new odorless soilless method 
Three Gaks. ‘Worm Ranch, Dresden, Tenn 


LIVE Mousies, 150—$1.00, 500—$3.00, 1000— 

$5.00. Guaranteed Full Count—Live Delivery—Post- 
pee Cash, Check, Money-Order. Herb’s Bait Sales, 
323, North Webster, Indiana. 


wr NTER Fishing Baits Relis able Supply. Prompt Shir 
Live Mousees: 500—$3.00, 1000— $5 Mea 
1000—$3.00. W ax Wo orms 1000—$10.00 
Tailless Mousees: 1000 3.50. Corn 
Dozen Boxes—$4.20. Quantity F Prices Quoted 
crawle rs, Redworms Available. Wholesale Bait 
pany, 1405 Ple asant Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio 


Red- 
Write 


“HOW to Sell Eart hworms by Mail 
_tion. Details Free. Beacon Books 
City, Texas 


Newest fee a- 
Box 123-A, Bay 





START your — now. 5,000 Bedrun Red Wigglers 
$8.95, 10,000—$16.50 Postpaid Guaranteed. Free 
raising pe ow Virgil Sims, DeRidder, Louisiana 


FREE Picture Folder, “How to Make $3,000 Yearly 
Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oak- 
haven-75, Cedar Hill, Texas. 





42 TACKLE & LURES 


154 PAGE Catalog—a real “Dream 
men! It’s Free! Netcraft Company, 
13, Ohio. 


FREE . . . Wholesale Catalog. Beads, Spinners, Lure 
Rod bi Tools, Sinker molds, Jigs, tics s, Feathers, 
od 


blanks, Reels. Finnysports (BD), Toledo 14, Ohio. 


SINKER Molds—For Making Your own sinkers. Free 
illustrated booklet. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

SEND me your name and I'll tell you about a methoa 
that lets you take giant bass out of waters that 
other folks say are ‘‘fished out.” Facts free. Write 
Eric O. Fare, Highland Park 48, Illinois. 


SAV-A-LURE Gets them Back. Don’t decorate the 
brush and weeds with your plugs; use Sav-a-Lure 

10-Day Money back guarantee, $2.00 postpaid. Write 

H. Hespe, 1520 Harbison Avenue, National City, 

California. fa oe 

MOLDS for Fishermans Sinkers, Jigs, Squids, Casting 
and Spinning Lures. Sweet’s Molds, Tonawanda 

New York. 

GIFT Idea—Cecil Gate bait plus 36 page book ‘ ‘Fishing 
Facts’; secrets and lure of veteran Canadian guide. 
1.50 for both—regular ag value. Fishing Facts, 

Box 1822, Milwaukee 1, Wi 

POPPERS, pat Tied ec oantal Sizes, Guaranteed, 
Ten For 00, Wonderful Value. peneees Company, 
7581 Edgemont Road, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. _ 


AMERICAN Made Tonkin Split cece “Anglers 
Choice”’ Rods. Ideal Gifts. See Your Dealer, Catalog 
Free. Repairing All Makes. Dunton’s, Greenfield, Mass 
JIG Molds, Sinker Molds And Hooks. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Free Information. Paul Ament, 3724 
Norwood, Independence, Mo. 


WE have everything you nee sd for r making flies, | plugs 

spinners, spoons, rods. Also lines, reels, lures, tackle 
boxes, wade ers, fishing outfits, etc. Free ' catalog 
E. Hille, Williamsport, Pa. 


NOBODY Undersells Kleins! Colorful All Sports Bar- 
gain Circular Is Free, Or Send 25c For 144 Page 
Bargain Catalog. Klein’s-O, 227 West Washington, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. _ 

SPINNING Lures. Three lures, each different, 
$1.00. Six lures, each different, only $1.85. 
Lure Co., Box 222, Fenton, Missouri. 


RODS, split bamboo, any size or action. Hand made to 
order. Expert repairing. Harry Reinert, Carlisle, Ark 


ATTENTION Ice Fishermen! Pan Fish Spoons Whole- 
sale. Eight assorted for $1.00, Post Paid. No limit 
Al's Ice Fishing Tackle, 1463 East Orchard Street, 
Decatur, Illinois. — 

85% SAVINGS On Lures And Equipment Free De- 
tails. Postal Sales, Div. S12, 11139 McCormick, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

BUILD A Truly Fine Custom Built Rod 5 
Quality Not Available In Stores. Have The Very Fin- 
est. Ultra-Light, Medium, Or Progressive. Easily As- 
sembled. Catalog 10c. Makit Rod Mfg. Company, 113 
Adolph, Dept. C, Fort Worth ' 7, Texas 


IMPORT Tubular glass spinning rod bargains, 61/2 
bass action $6.10, Ultra Light $4. 55, 8’ salt water 
$9.50. Postpaid. No C.O.D. Order now! J. & O. Tackle 
349 Armstrong, Auburn, Ala. 
FISHERMAN. Free 3 Dixie Lures Sc 
ing. Dixie Lures, 1209 Gregory, p Be En, 
Carolina 
FREE Norwegian Lure and wholesale tackle catalog 
Offer limited Send today. Haakonson, 479 Senator, 
3rooklyn 20 Y 
‘HOW To Buy Fishing Tackle” Big 16-page 81/ 2 
Book by Outdoor Life Fishing Editors, offered to our 
readers only. Everything you need to know about buy- 
ing a trout outfit, dry fly strategy, bait and trolling 
tackle, action tests for rods, including fly line and 
rod charts, etc. Every fisherman needs this complete 
and authoritative guide written by the acknowledged 
experts in the field. Send 15c to Sportsmen’s Service 
Outdoor Life, 355 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. ¥ 





Book” for fisher- 
Dept. O12, Toledo 








only 
Guy 








Coin For Mail- 
North 
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FREE 1961 Catalog, New items, new low prices. Lure 
parts, fly-tying materials, Sila-flex and Rhino rod 
blanks. Mustad hooks, fresh and salt water. Reed 
Tackle, Box 390, Caldwell, N. J 


43 FLY TYING 


SPECIAL offer two brown dry fly qu quality r necks for 
$1 mailed free. a free price list on feathers 
Leah’: s Company, 6315 N. Talman, Chicago 45, Illinois 


CHOICE Hackles. Fly Tying Supplies. Field Tested 


_Tackles. Free Catalog. Buz Buszek, Visalia, California 
MUSTAD Hooks Quality Materials. 
Stone Fly Co.. 19 Pleasant St., Springfield 9, 
QUALITY. Material and Toois. Free Catalog . ‘ 
$4.7 95, $12.95. Vise and instruction book in- 
cluded. Tuliy’ s, Box 176, Bellwood, Illinois. 
FLY-Tyers Send for our new 1960 catalog showing 
it, only 
Elgin. 





Free ge 





Thompson, 335 Walnut Avenue, 
il |... Ser 
LARGEST selection of highest or materials and 
tools. Lure parts. Conolon rod blanks. Fishing out- 
fits. Tackle. Free Catalog. E Hille, Williamsport, Pa 
DICTIONARY Trout Fly Patterns. Over 700 Ties De- 
oe Plus 83 Natural Colored Fly Plates; Fly Ma- 
terial age Included. P.P. $1.00. Woodslore 
Products, Box 1065, Sherman Oaks, Calif - 
FINEST Fly- -Tying Materials Sample Kit, $1.00. Pat- 
ented ‘‘Sure-Foot non-skid Boot Chains $5.00 
catalog. Bennett Millard Fishing Tackle, Deposit 
New a 
FIVE Dollar Fly Tying Vise Doliar_ Ninety- five post- 
( Chase Company, Box 104, Boston 17, Massa- 





Rock Narrow Hackles 
25¢ Write Kent, Washington 

1961 Catalog, fly-tying materials, lure 
sila-flex al Rhino rod bianks. Mustad hooks, 
and salt water. Stocked for immediate delivery 
Tackle, Box 390, Caldwell, N. J 


aa PROSPECTING 


TRANSISTOR Treasure Detectors, underwater detec- 

tors. Many models. Free catalog. Gardiner Elec- 
tronics Co., Dept. 17, 2545 East Indian School, 
Phoenix. Arizona 


FORTUNES made by Prospectors! We teach you! Rec- 
ognize valuable mineral deposits. Free Details. Mod- 
ern Prospector, Box 643, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


etts 
TRA Long Barred . Catalog 
_Shoft's, 

parts 
fresh 
Reed 

















FIND valuable minerals while hunting, fishing, pros- 
300 valuable minerals to look for; some 
to $3 pound, others $25 to $200 ounce; 

learn how to find and identify them. Send for free 

copy ‘“‘Overlooked Fortunes in Minerals.’’ Duke's Re- 
search Laboratory, Box 666, Dept. H, Truth or Con 
sequences, New Mexico Pa 

SEARCHING For Treasure? Transistorized electronic 

M-Scope locates it. Lightweight. Guaranteed. Fro 
$59.50, Easy Terms. Free Catalog. Fisher Revearch. 

Dept. OL-1, Palo Alto, Calif. aS 

STAKE your claim in the fabulous mineral wealth of 

Alaska. Gold, copper, strategic metals. For complete 

information send $1. Totemland Developers Inc., 

Box 1362, Palmer, Alaska. 

gh pe tg A For Gold, Silver, Minerals or Oj], In- 

dicator $25.00, Dirt Tested Free For Oil, Write Sur- 

face Oil } nace Belle Rive, Illinois. 


45 PHOTO FINISHING 


KODACOLOR processed and p ted—8 exp. $2.59 12 
exp. $3.59 eg 25c. Mayfair Photos, P O Bo 
17-A, Toledo 1, Ohio 


46 HOME MOVIES 


MOVIE Film! 8mm and 16mm color! Free catalog! 
_Eso-D, 47th Holly, Kansas City 12, Missouri 


FREE every month— Blackhawk’ S newspaper-size cat- 

alog 8mm., 16mm movies. 2”x2” color slides-wild- 
life, railroad, circus subjects. Biggest selection in 
U.S Bargains in used 16mm sound films, projec- 
tors. Blackhawk Films, Davenport 2, Iowa 


8MM-16MM Color and B&W film and ‘supplies. Save 
$$$! Free catalog. Superior, 444-48 N. Wells, Chi- 
cago 10 iii 
ALASKA Big Game Films—16mm, 8mm color, 35mm 
slides. Closeup action shots. Cecil Rhode, Box 10 
Moose Pass, Alaska 

8MM Movies, 50’, Comedies, Cartoo. 
planes, Hunting, Fishing. cdmaised 2] 
each. Movieland, Box i0-L, Var KX 


46A 


ALASKA! Special! 12 slide - 
tity. No refund 
Landing, _ Alaska 
ALASKA! Brilliant color slides of the 49th State. Wild- 
life, scenics, cities, Eskimos. Three samples for 
$1.00. Free catalog. Northern Color Film Company, 
Box 14, Cooper Landing, Alaska. 


468 CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 


164 PAGE Photographic Bargain Catalog, listing 
thousands of photographic bargains. Send 25c for 
your copy, credited‘on first order. Dept. 19-C12, 
Central Camera Company, 230 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


47 REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA— Shiver Springs Area. Acre Waterview 
Homesites, 00, 10.00 Month Free Color 
Photos. Write Smith Lake Estates, Box 89G, Detroit 
20, Michigan 
STROUT Realty Catalog—Free. 3,649 Bargains de- 
scri 5 States. Established 60 years. Strout 
Realty, 251-SW Park Ave. South, New York 10, N. Y. 
CANADIAN Vacation Lands: Full Price $285.00, 40 
_ acres, $10.00 month. Suitable cottage sites, hunt- 
> fishing, investment. Free information. Land Cor- 
poration, 3768-B Bathurst, Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada. 
FLORIDA homesites (High and Dry) near National 
Forest $345 at $10 monthly. Folder free. W. Vernor, 
DeLand, Florida. 
FLORIDA homesites; at Ocala National ‘Forest, near 
St. John’s River, Daytona Beach. $4 $10 month- 
ly. Write Victor Roepke, Route 3, Deland Florida 
FLORIDA Lot Bargain! Three lots only $195 each. No 
y om. per lot per month. Subdivision 
. 441-27 between Ocala and Or- 
lando. Exceptionally high and dry. Lots face newly 
graded roadway. Electricity, phones, schools, churches, 
1400 fishing iakes within 45 miles. Write for Free 
photos and plat. AS Clotfelter, Reg. Fla. Broker, Box 
1222, Leesburg, Florida, 
GOVERNMENT Land Available: Islands, hunting, fish- 
ing, homesites. U.S., Alaska, Canada. Sledge Sur- 
veys, Macon, Missi ip 
MONTANA Fishing—hunting_ “eabin, ~ lodge sites on 
scenic Kootenai River in Montana Rockies. $595 
full, $10 dn., $10 mo. Details Mountain Empire Co., 
Box 203-W, Libby, Montana. 


48 BOOKS & MAGAZINES 

















Travel, Air- 
Send $1.00 





imited quan- 
Northerr. . is Co., Cooper 

















FREE filustrated Hypnotism “Selfhypnosis Catalogue 
Learn fascinating Science. Write Hypnotist, 8721 
Sunset, Hollywood 46R, California. 
EARTH Science, Rockhounds National Magazine. Sub- 
scription $2.50. Sample 35c. Box 1357-OL, Chicago 
90, Ill. 
JUST Out! Amazing new booklet, “How to Make 
Money Through Classified Advertising.’’ This booklet 
is ‘‘must’’ reading for every mail order advertiser and 
for the individual starting a mail order business. It 
covers product selection, tells how, where and when 
to advertise, gives valuable tips on writing your ad, 
following up inquiries, keying your ad, and much 
other helpful information. If you advertise now, or 
ever plan to, don’t fail to read this booklet. For your 
copy, send 10c to cover postage - handling to Will 
Winn, Classified Adv. Megr., Dept. 4810, ened Life 


355 Lexington Ave., New York i7, N 


WILDCRAFTERS Sportsmans Trading .~ st. Send 
stamp (or 5c coin) for copy. Wildcrafters-OL, 1001 

North 13th, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

ANGLING and hunting books—new, used and rare. Re- 
quest free list. Sporting Book Service, Box 181, 

Rancocas, New Jersey 


50 ANTIQUES & RELICS 


LARGE Photo-lIllustrated Indian Relic (Collectors 
Items) Catalog 10c, Indian Relics, Box 393, Bell- 
more 9, New York. 

10 ANCIENT Stone Arrowheads Or 4 Ancient Stone 
Spearheads, $2.00. List 19c. Stan’s, 1054 Lilley, 
Columbus 6, Ohio. 
SELLING Collection of 











100,000 ancient arrowheads. 
Spearheads, tomahawks, etc. List free. Lear's, Glen- 
wood, Arkansas. 





128 ourpoor ure 


; up to $5,500.00; 
Cents before 


TWO Arrowheads 
points $1.00 
Arkansas 


$1.00. One drill $1.00. Two Bird- 
. List 6 cents. H. Talburt, Calico Rock, 


INVENTIONS Wanted for Manufacturers. Free Details 
Write to Allen, Dept. K, 712 Davis Building, Big D., 
Dallas, Texas. 





51 STAMPS & COINS 


VALUABLE Big Collection 225 stamps only "10c with 
approvals. Mystic, Camden 74, New York. 


UNITED States Stamps. ;. Discount Priced. Giant Illus- 
trated Cataloguide—20c, Raymax, 37-VDL Maiden 
Lane. New York City 38. 


20 FINE Different British Colonials 10c. 50 Different 
25c. Bargain Approvals Accompany. Robert Sear- 
geant, Mendon, N. Y. 


FREE 400 genuine postage stamps! Worth $10.00 at 
catalogue prices. Africa-Europe-Asia-British Emp 
—a fascinating, valuable mixture from foreign con- 
vents, banks, etc, Who knows what you will find 
Also Free helpful Collectors Handbook. Adults only. 
Approvals enciosed. Frasek Co., OL White Plains, N. Y. 


WE'LL pay $9,000.00 to $18,000 for 1913 Liberty 
Head Nickel. Certain Dates—Large Cents before 1858 
Indian Cents $1,750.00; Lincoin 
1956—$225.00; Dimes before 1943— 
$5,250.00; Quarters before 1934—$5,250.00; Half 
Dollars before 1940—$7,500.00. Certain Silver Dol- 
lars $15,000.00. We paid $6,500.00 for One Dollar 
Whether your coin is worth $10.00 or $50,000.00, 
we'll pay the highest prices of any dealer advertising 
a Buying Catalogue. We have checked every advertised 
Guaranteed Buying Catalogue. We have been lead- 
ers of Numismatic Quotations for over twenty years, 
have paid out thousands of dollars for rare coins dated 
beforé 1956. Our catalogue is used by practically 
every coin dealer as a Buying and Selling guide. Know 
their true value. Before sending coins, send $1. for 
finest Illustrated Complete Guaranteed Buying-Selling 
Catalogue of United States coins, paper money, For- 
eign coins, etc. Catalogue dollar refundable. Worthy 
coin Corporation, (K-339-C), Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts 
1,000 MIXED Stamps—25c With Approvals 
Rice, 87 Washington Ave., Kingston 70, N. Y. 
SPORTSMANS Stamps. Fascinating collection. Game 
, Dogs, Fish, only 25c with approvals. Ed 
. Coatesville, Penna 


FOUR Ounces U.S. Mixture ten cents with Apsrovals 
_A. R. Ladwig, 2871 Mary, Omaha 12, Neb 





Wm 


LING OLN Cents: 1923-S, 1921-S, 1924- ey 1916 S-D, 
27-S-D, 1928-S-D, 1920-S- D, 1909-P, 1925 
1938-3°D. 1930-S-D, 55-S 1917-S-D, 1918-S 
1919-S-D, 1920-S-D, 1934- 1931- P, Good to fine 
Complete lot $3.95 s 5-S Lincoln Fine to 
Vv. $3.95 per roll 306, Westminster, 
1 


COIN collector’s magazine (256 pages) “Sample copy 
50c. Hewitt Coin Publishers: 7320 Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago 31. 

WE buy all rare and valuable American coins. Com- 
plete catalogue 50c. Fairview, Box 1116-XA, New 
York 8, New York 


GIGANTIC Collection Free—Includes Triangles—Early 
United States —Animals— Commemoratives —British 
Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Complete col- 
lection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all free. Send 
5c for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. OD, Toronto, 
Canada. 
RAREST CC Mint Dollar, 1885 Uncirculated $10.00 
ea. 100 pg. Illustrated Coin Catalogue, 50c. Shultz, 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


$500, 000,000.00 SEARCH For Old Coins. We pay up 
to: Cents before 1934, $10,000.00: Nickels before 
1945, $15,500.00; Dimes before 1946, $5,600.00; 
Quarters before 1940, $5,100.00; Half-dollars before 
1948, $5,200.00; Silver dollars before 1936, $17,- 
500.00; Gold coins, over $30,000.00. Hundreds of 
different coins worth $10.00 to $35,000.00. Send $1 
for new complete buying catalog and premium guide 
containing illustrations and complete information 
Our new 1961 guide, just off the press, lists the High- 
est Buying Prices of Any Reputable Coin Dealer. We 
invite you to compare our high prices with any other 
catalog, regardless of cost. We have compared and 
found ours to be the highest. Endweil-Union is proud 
of its fine reputation and thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. We purchased many of the rarest coins to be 
offered for sale in past years. Do Not Be Misled. Do 
Not Sell Your Coins For Less Than They Are Worth 
Get Endwell-Union’s Highest Prices Before You Sell 
‘ Fortune May Be Awaiting You! $1 
you sell us $10 or more 

Reliability Absolutely Guaranteed 

Uni on Company; Dept. OT-2, Kirkwood, New 


SIX Different Indians $1.00; Free Discount List 
lector’s Bargains, Box 66-B, New Hope, Penna 


OLD Coins Bought Any Quantity, Highest Pric es. 
Boe Catalog 25c. Hutchinson’s Numismatic, 
ox 4747, 


Philadelphia 34, Penna 


worth of 

Endwell- 

York 
Col- 


WANT to buy scarce Lincoln cents, Jefferson nickels 
Many others. For free price list send self addressed 
stamped envelope to Blue Mountain Coins, Box 602, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 
WASHINGTON Bicentennial 
provals. Superior re Dept. 13, Box 53, 
Station, New York 25, N : 


52 AUTO EQUIPMENT & TRAILERS 


BUILD your own Pickup Camper. Complete blueprints 
and supplies. Illustrated literature 10c, Comstock 
Trailers, Parsons, Kansas. 


53 AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


FREE 32- Page Brochure to Writers seeking book pub- 

lisher (Fiction, poetry, nonfiction). Learn how to 
become a published author in five months, get 40 % 
royalties, publicity, recognition. Write Orville Lips- 
comb, Exposition Press, 386 Park Avenue South, New 
York City. 


54 PATENTS & INVENTIONS 


IF your invention is adaptable to promoting, we will 
contract for selling on cash or royalty. Free booklet 

outlines royalty rates, requirements. Kessler Corpora- 

tion, C-1112, Fremont, Ohio 

INVENTIONS Wanted for immediate ‘promotion! Pat- 
ented; unpatented. Outright pene royalties! Casco, 

Mills Building, Washington 6 


complete, 25¢ with ap- 
Cathedral! 











PATENT Searches, including ae copies of re- 
lated patents, $6 00. Inventors, attorneys, manu- 
facturers use my original “World-Wide” Airmail serv- 
ice. ‘‘Proof of Invention’”’ protection form and ‘‘Infor- 
mation Every Inventor Needs” sent free! Miss June 
ie ie 1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 
5, 
SAVE High fees! Apply for your Patent yourself. New 
‘‘Do-It-Yourself’’ Patent Kit now makes it easy! Free 
“Registration Form’’. Miss Susan Blayne, 306 Carry 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


55 LEATHERCRAFT & WOODWORKING z 


FREE ‘ “Do-It-Yourself” Leathercraft Catalog. Tandy 
, Texas 


_Leather Company, Box 791-036, Fort Wort 


FREE Leathercraft _ catalogue about 
kits,’’ leathers, supplies. Kirkpatrick 
pany, Box 637-C8, Gainesville, Texas 


558 RADIO, TV, ELECTRONICS, HI-Fi 


TAPE Recorders, Hi-Fi Components, Sleep Learning 
Equipment, Tapes. Unusual Values. Free Catalog 
Dressner, 69- O2b, 174 St., Flushing 65, N. Y 


56 EDUCATIONAL & INSTRUCTION 


MASTER Watchmaking at home. Free sample lesson 
_Chicago School, 2330-M-37 Milwaukee, Chicago 47. 


LEARN Auctioneering Nationally 
catalog! Missouri Auction School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ANALYZE Handw riting for profit pleasure. Free sam- 
ple lesson, catalog reveals plan. Write Igas, Inc., 
Dept. 24, Springfield 4, Missouri 
BE A Real Estate Broker, Insure Security for yourself 
and your family. Study at home. Prepare for state 
examination. GI Approved. Write for Free Book To 
day. Weaver School of Real Estate, 2016B Grand, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
GAME Warden, Government Hunter, Forestry, Park 
and Wildlife Service announce job openings regular- 
ly. Enjoy outdoor work, good pay, real security. Com- 
plete information Free! Write North American School 
of ia aa Dept. 1CB, 810 Dodsworth, Covina, 
Calif 
CIVIL Service. Learn about this field of work and 
how you can prepure yourseJf by home study for a 
high entrance marx. Private’ Organization. Free book- 
let. No obligation. Franklin Institute, Dept. W46, 
Rochester 4, N. Y 
HIGH School at home in spare time with 63-year-old 
school. No classes, Standard high school texts sup- 
plied. Singte subjects if desired. Credit for subjects 
already completed. Progress at own speed. Diploma 
awarded. Information booklet free . . . write today! 
American School, Dept. X916, Drexel at 58th, Chi- 
cago 37. 
ELECTRONICS, Radio, Television 
catalog free. National Radio Institute, 
Washington 16, Cc 
FREE Hypnotism, | Self-Hypnosis, Sleep-Learning Cata- 
log! Tapes, ecords, Books, Courses, Equipment 
Drawer LF-697, Ruidoso, New Mexico 
ATTENTION! Learn the Morse Code in minutes by a 
proven method, copyright 1960. Send $2.00 to: Easy 
Method Morse System, Box 86, Perrysburg, Ohio 


EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 


HIGH paying foreign jobs, Far East, Europe, South 
America. Jobs on Ships and Civil Service. Write In- 

ternational Employment, P. O. Box 115, Boston 
Mass. 

EARN Extra money selling advertising book matches. 
Free sample furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. ER-120, 
Chicago 32, Illinois. 


‘“*Readi-carved 
eather Com 








recognized. Free 
Box 8466-R8, 


Learn at home. Get 
Dept. OMM, 





Statement of Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., required by the Act of Congress of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 
8, 1933, July 2, 1946 and June 11, 1960 (74 
Stat. 208) of Outdoor Life, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc., 
355 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Editor, 
William E. Rae, 355 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N.Y.; Managing Editor, H. H. Clarke, 355 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Business 
Manager, Robert D. Beals, 355 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

2. The owners are: Popular Science Publishing 
Company, Inc., 355 L exington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Stockholders of Popular Science Publishing 
Company, Inc.; Mansell and Company, 45 Wall 
Street, New York ¥ Marguerite N. Cole, 
Round Hill Road, Greenwich, Conn.; Robert D. 
Cole, Round Hill Road, Greenwich, Conn.; Noreen 
S. Capen, Capeswold, Bedford Village, N. Y.; Ada 
Bell Wilson, 683 Springfield Ave., Sumr rit, N. J.; 
ey V. Hammond, 1 Carstensen Road, Scarsdale, 

ce. | Godfrey Hammond, 1 Carstensen Road, 

al ; Helen B. Glennon, 49 Woodbine, 
Larchmont, N. Y.; Margaret C, Jennings, 12 Over- 
look Drive, New Canaan, Conn.; Jean L. Cole Van 
a Ra cee Road, Riverside, Conn. 
: he known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
soctiae holders, owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of the total amount of bonds, mortgages or 
ther securities are: none, 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any ot!ier 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration tor whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owne r. 

The average number of copies of each issue 
of ‘this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required by the act of June 
11, 1960 to be included in al] statements regard- 
~~ of re of issue.) 1,096,000. 

(signed) EUGENE S. DUFFIELD. President 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 
of September, 1960. Esther Eyl Talbert, Notary 
Public, State of New York No. 24-9276475. Quali- 
fied in Kings County. Certificates filed in New 
York Co. Commission expires March 30, 1962. 
(Seal. ) 








JOBS: High pay. Foreign countries, U.S.A. All trades 
Write Dey 55J. National Employment Information, 
1020 Broad Newark, N. J 

CIVIL Service Jobs—Overseas, 
clerical, professional. List $1.00 
letin, 115H Haypath Road, Plainview, ; York. _ 


DIRECTORY Reports. Construction, ~ aviation, ship- 
ping, oilfields, government, manufacturing, truck- 
ing, etc. Foreign-Stateside. Helpful information plus 
job-getting tips on preparing application letters. Un- 
conditional money-back guarantee of satisfaction. Act 
Today. Only $2.00. ($2.25 Airmail) (C.O.D.’s Ac- 
cepted). Research Services, Meramec Building, St. 
Louis 5-OL, Missouri 








U.S.A.—mechanical, 
. Civil Service Bul- 
New York 


MUSHROOMS in 14 Days. ‘‘Magic’’ preplanted trays 

3 for $5.25, for $9. Express charges collect. Free 
literature. “Spawn plus newest manureless growing, 
marketing, $1. Luxerco, 641 South 19th, Newark 3, 
N. J 


SONGPOEMS and songs wanted! 
Alley, Inc., 
19, N. Y. 


65A SPECIAL SERVICES 


Mail to: Tin Pan 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 








CIGARETTES—Make 20 plain or filtertips 
Fac tory- Fresh pipe tobaccos. Facts free. 
ox 792, Owensboro, Kentucky 


for 9c. 
Moberly, 





PORTRAITS, ink or painted. Immortalize your pets 
Send snapshot. Krozel Enterprise, 1159 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 





$34.7 70 TWO Hours Manufacturing concrete products 
—No Selling—Castings +4, 2907 Dundee, Rapid City, 

South Dakota 

MONEY MAKING 3 Opportunities Galore! World's Biggest 

Classified. Free Copy. Popular Mechanics Classified, 

208-LO Ontario, Chicago 11 





57A BUY IT WHOLESALE 


FREE! Name Brands catalog! 

business selling Name Brands, 
inventory, no investment More than 2000 Name 
Brand items; lowest wholesale prices. Watches, jewel- 
ry, cameras, hi-fi, stereo radios-phonos, appliances 
housewares, hardware, power tools, luggage, musical 
instruments, garden equipment, sporting goods, toys, 
many others. 8 floors of Name Brands. Million dollar 
inventory. Orders shipped complete in 24 hours! Send 
for free, beautifully illustrated catalog now! Separate 
wholesale price list. H. B. a Corp., Dept. 21, 145 
W..15th St., New York 11 Y 


NEW DeLuxe Multicolor whole sale catalog, automobile 
catalog, and others. Nationally advertised merchan- 
dise. Housewares, appliances, refrigerators, freezers, 
washers, dryers, television, radios, rugs, furniture, 
sewing machines, clothing, luggage, binoculars, phon- 
ographs, musical instruments, recorders, cameras, 
projectors, typewriters, power tools, toys, notions, 
sporting goods, watches, jewelry, novelties, vitamins, 
drug sundries, cosmetics, books, school supplies, 
practically everything. Famous brands. Huge discounts 
up to 40 to 70%. Postcard, Selbyco, Decatur 3, 
Illinois 

100,000 PRODUCTS Wholesale! Sporting, Fishing 
Equipment, Appliances etc! Terrific Bargains! United 
Wholesalers, 1265-D Broadway, New York 1, N. Y 


58 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time. No 

experience needed to operate little table-top machine 
for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit on every 
pair. Full particulars free. Send postcard to Mason, 
1512 Jarvis, Room CM-49-L, Chicago 26, Ill 


SPORTSMEN! Make big profits buying low cost im- 
ports abroad, selling friends, stores, mai] order. Plan 
reveals suppliers hundreds foreign bargains like Spin- 
ning Reels 98c, Rifles $3.24, Flies 14/4c, Binoculars 
$1.00, Free home business details. Mellinger, Dept. 
12C, Los Angeles 24. 


—, “Money ‘aising fishworms and crickets 
to 4 Free information. Carter Plantation, 


Your own high profit 
full or part time. No 





begin 
Plains, 
Ge 
Pl ATE Bal Baby y Shoes, Jewelry, gifts, bronze and colored 
pearl. We finance. Free booklet. Mettco, 11029 
South Vermont, Los Angeles 44 
$1.00 Brings You $18.00 Spare-Full 
Business opportunity! Amazing new 
transforms old ¢¢¢¢¢ lamps, TV-radios, 
niture—anything—-into $$$$$ products! 
and 50 Business Opportunities Booklet. 
Money. Flo-Kraft, DR, Los Angeles 61. 


$70.00 WEEKLY—home, spare time 
bookkeeping. Immediate income — 
3475 PA, Los Angeles 34 

INCREDIBLE New ‘ “Table-T Top’’ Machine manufactures 
over 15,000 saleable products. Also laminates, en- 
cases, moulds and plates in bronze, chrome, or copper 
20c materials produce $10.00 products. Free Confi- 
dential Details and Home Business Plan. Plasti-Form, 
Dept. OL-12, Gardena, Calif. 


BUY Direct From Factories—Appliances, 
Watches! Free details! — Company, 6810 
20th Ave., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
FREE Picture Folder, sae to Make $3,000 Yearly, 
Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oak- 
haven-23, Cedar Hill, Texas ¥ ‘ ee 
MAKE fabulous weekly profits clipping newspaper 
items for publishers. Some clippings worth $5.00 
each, Particulars free. National, 81-OL, Knickerbocker 
Station, New York City 
UNIQUE Outdoor Career for men 17 to 70. Average 
earnings are $8000.00 to $10,000.00 a year. Little in 
your area. Age, education or experience unimportant. 
Too good to be true? Write today for details. Apcoa, 
Dept. OL-12, 15015 Ventura Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. 


FREE Book “990 Successful, Little- Known Busi- 
nesses.”’ Indoor and outdoor opportunities! Plym- 
outh-2P, Brooklyn 4, New York. 


ee al EA Se Fishing Lures None Better Start now 

send $3.50 for 25 Samples complete returnable. 
Quaker Lure | 1. — rjc Co., 3514-24 N. 
rence, Phila. 40, 


$128 PROFIT from 310 material-new-different, eve ry- 
thing furnished—information, Simpson Enterprises, 
170 Ellis, Peshtigo, Wisc. 


START Deerskin Glove, soeeet. Tanning, Novelty busi- 
ness, Taxidermy Journal 20c. E, Devereaux, 724 N. 
Verlinden, Lansing 15, Mich thy 


GAME Warden, Government hunter, Fore stry, Park 
and Wildlife Services Announce job openings regu- 
larly. Enjoy outdoor work, good pay, real security 
Complete subscription Free! Write North American 
School of Conservation, Dept. 1CA, 810 Dodsworth, 
Covina, Calif. 
JAPAN Directory. 145 Japanese manufacturing ex- 
porters. Japan and Hong Kong trade journal! infor- 
mation. Asia opportunities. Just $1.00 today. Nippon 
Annai, Box 1150-L, Spokane 10, Washington 
OPPORTUNITY to earn $15,000-$30,000 annually 
Franchise protected. Granted on $12,000 basis. Live 
at home. No merchandise to buy. Selfemployed. One 
of most exclusive and noncompetitive Businesses in 
United States and Canada. Send for free explanatory 
booklet. Harrell and Company, Box 8-P, Louisville, 
Illinois. 
MAKE Figurines: Cement Lawn Novelties: Rubber for 
Molds: Catalogue Free. W. Wooley, 2801-OL Latrobe 
St., Peoria, Il 
ELEPHANT Garlic! Six times bigger! $4000 acre profi- 
its, Free information. Samples $2. Nichols Nursery, 
Crabtree, Oregon. , 
MONEY-Making Opportunity In Your 
Equipment Business. Free Details, Postal Sales, Div 
SB12, 11139 McCormick, North Hollywood, Caiif 


BAKE New Greaseless Doughnuts in Kitchen. Sell 
stores. Free recipes. Fanray, 3605 South 15th, Min- 


neapolis 7, Minnesota. 


Time Home- 
velvet-spray 
figurines, fur- 
Free samples 
Send No 


Simplified mail 
easy! Auditax, 


Cameras, 
OL— 


Law- 


Own Fishing 


59 AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 
FREE Copy of World’s’ largest sales magazine tells 
you how and where to make more money in selling 
Write Specialty Salesman Magazine, Desk OD, 307 

N. Michigan, Chicago 1. 

WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $30.00 in a day, even in spare time, 

without canvassing. Stone-Field, 532 South Throop 

Street, Dept. P-926, Chicago 7, Hlinois. 


WILL You test new items in your home? Surprising gly 
big pay. Latest conveniences for home, car. Send no 
money. Just your name. Kristee, 104, Akron, Ohio. 
SENSATIONAL new longer- burning Light Bulb Amaz- 
ing Free Replacement Guarantee—never again buy 
light bulbs. No competition. Multi-million doilar mar- 
ket yours alone, Make small fortune even spare time. 
Incredibly quick sales. Free sales kit. Merlite (Bulb 
Div.), 114 E. 32nd, Dept. C-74Y, New York 16. 


60 OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LADIES: : Earn up to $2.00 hour sewing babywear! No 
house selling! Send postcard to Cuties. Warsaw 59, 


Indiana 
GOOD EATING 


61 

NEW Crop excellent quality. {Pioneer Brand Wild Rice. 
Minimum order, two pounds— 0 Prepaid. Harold 
Myers, Myers Wild Rice Co., Re mer Minn 

SHELLED Pecans, Pistachios $2.0 Walnuts, 
monds, Filberts, Brazils, Cashews $1.75 Po 
Postpaid. Peerless, 538G Centralpark, Chicago 24. 


63 DETECTIVES 


LEARN Civil and criminal investigation at home. Earn 
steady, good pay. State age. Institute Applied Sci- 
ence, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 359, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
DETECTIVES—Fascinating work—home—travel. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Detective Particulars free. Write 
Wagoner, 125-T West 86th, New York 24. 

DETECTIVE ~ Profession, Opportunities everywhere. 


Home study—Easy. Badge, Se ~ teat Future. Box 
41-197 AP. Los Angeles 41, Calif 


65 MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS & SONG WRITERS 


POEMS Wanted for musical setting and recording. 
Send poems. Free examination Crown Music Com- 
pany, 49-BL West 32 Street, New York. 

SONGWRITERS, with publisher contacts, “want song 
ideas. Share royalties. No fees. Send poems; Song- 
writers’ Associates, 1650 Broadway, New York 19-B 

















65B WEED KILLERS- AQUATIC 

KILL Submersed water weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing gear with R-BK Weed 
Rhap, Granular 2, 4-D, Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free information write Reasor-Hill 
Corporation, Box 36L, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


66 MISCELLANEOUS 
100,000 PRODUCTS Wholesale .. . Save 
Sporting Goods—Housewares—Etc. Free 
Econ-O-Mart, Whippany 26, New Jersey 
ROYAL Jelly, 50 mg capsules, Month’s supply $3.75 
100 days, $8.75, Milwell Pharmacal Company, 
6 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
MEXICAN Legal Matters. A. Espejo, 
_Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 
‘HOMEBREWED Wines, Beers’ ee ae oy 
Complete easy instruction + oe 
109-LF West 42nd, New York 36, N.Y. 
magazines, 














70% 
Catal og. 











Box 234-0, 





Powered. 
Dean's, 
RECEIVE mails, ~ semapiien. — name in 
numerous mailing lists 25c. Greenwood, Box 1116-E, 
New York 8, New York. 


BIG Fun Kit—Tricks, jokes, noveities, booklets. Real 
gay stuff. Howls galore. $2.00. W. Johnson, 414 
McRae, Wilmington, N 

FOR Sale: Fresh shelled pecans, Schley halves—$1.75 
pound. Pieces $1.35 pound. Guaranteed. Add 40c 
pound postage, Dot's it's Pecans, Leslie, Georgia. 


RHEUMATISM: Did you ever see an Indian who had 

it, or who didn’t wear a circling Copper Bracelet? 
Try a pair of our Pure Copper Circlets for Wrist and 
Ankle—75c pair, 2 pair $1.25. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Tom’s Monkey Jungle, Box 111, Eldon, Missouri. 


MOUNTED Long Steer Horns, Finished Hunting 
_Horns. Also Raw Horns. M. Farrell, Plano, Texas. 
FREE Book! Home Brewed wine, Beers, Etc. With 
Japanese Rice Wine Formula, $1.00. Ramsey, 10353 
Newport Drive El Paso, Texas. 


MUST Reading for all classified advertisers, mail order 
men and all starting in business: “How to Make 
Money Through Classified Advertising. Send only 
10c to cover postage and handling to Will Winn, Clas- 
sified Adv. Mgr., Dept. 6610, Outdoor Life, 355 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from 
any lake, pend or river. Write for particulars, Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, California. 


66A PERSONAL 


BORROW By Mail. $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail 
Service. Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, De- 
partment 90, Oma ha 2, Nebraska. 
—— By Mail. $50 to $600 For Any Purpose. se. Con- 

fidential. 2 years to repay. Write for free loan appli- 
cation. American Loan Plan, City National Bidg., 
Dept. OL-11250, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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(continued from page 124) 
in a separate class. However, the top 
free-styler is not recognized as the na- 
tional field-archery champion. 

Sights are used also by target archers 
who adjust the movable pin for a given 
yardage and then shoot dozens of ar- 
rows from one position. Field archers 
shoot four arrows, then move through 
the woods to a different yardage. They 
formerly frowned on the use of sights, 
believing that a sight-equipped bow had 
no place in the hunting field. Now the 
prejudice is fading out. Plenty of bow- 
men hunt with sights, and plenty of 
archers participate in both field and 
target archery. 

Among these are some all-around 
sharpshooters who are equally adept at 
both types—something that’s been 
likened to taking prizes in both shotgun 
and rifle contests. Harold Doan, of 
Adrian, Mich., is one of these experts, 
having won numerous national awards 
in field as well as target. 

There are plenty of others too, in- 
cluding North Carolina’s Sie Graham 
and O. K. Smathers, Bob Kadlec from 
Minnesota, and Jim Caspers, the Wis- 
consin archer who licked the world’s 
best bowmen in Stockholm in 1959. 
Caspers has to train so diligently for 
competition that he seldom has time for 
bowhunting. A smooth precision shoot- 
er, he uses a wrist thong to prevent his 
hand from gripping his bow too tightly. 
After each shot, the loosely held bow 
falls off his hand and is caught by the 
rawhide cord which is tied to his bow 








handle and looped around his wrist. 

Caspers nocks and shoots with a 
definite rhythm, but before releasing 
an arrow he runs through a mental 
check list—grip, draw, anchor, draw 
length, string, sight—to try to stop a 
mistake before it’s too late. 

Jim Mackey is another of those versa- 
tile, top-notch shooters who find that 
tournament artistry pays off when com- 
peting with deer. A sight-shooter who 
goes in for both kinds of archery tour- 
neys, Jim is currently the national free- 
style champion in field archery, the 
Pennsylvania field-archery king in 
the free-style division, and winner of 
the Keystone State’s target champion- 
ship. He hunted in three states during 
’59 and got a deer in each state. 

Mackey estimates that in the past 12 
months he’s taken over 30,000 shots, 
which shows the high value he puts on 
steady shooting. Some days he’s out on 
the lawn at 7 a.m. popping arrows into 
a practice target. “At first the neigh- 
bors thought I was nuts,” Jim said re- 
cently, “but now most of them are 
shooting the bow too.” 

Remember the two factors of bow- 
hunting success—hunting skill and 
marksmanship. Learning the fine points 
of outwitting big-game animals is a 
long process involving many uncon- 
trollable, unpredictable possibilities. 
Good shooting, however, is something 
the bowman can control if he practices 
often and tries some of the techniques 
of the world’s best archers.—G. Howard 
Gillelan. 
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THE GIST OF IT 


a digest of the outdoor news 


our TALK. George Clay reports the 
following conversation between two 
fishermen at Vesuvius: ‘“Hiyamac. Lo- 
buddy. Binearlong? Cuplours. Ketch- 
aneny? Goddafeu. Kindrthey? Basana- 
carp. Ennysiztuem? Cupplapounds. 
Hittinard ? Sordalite. Wahuoozin ? Gobb- 
wurms. Fishmonahboddom ? Rydonnah- 
boddum. Igoddago. Tubad. Seeyaround. 
Yatakidezy. Guluk.”—P. T. Byrne, Iron- 
ton (Ohio) Tribune. 


C= HIM LUCKEY? California's saddest 
duck hunter probably is Harold 
Luckey. He picked November 20 to 
December 10 for his vacation. So the 
state set a split duck season whose first 
half ended Nov. 20 and whose second 
half starts Dec. 10.—Ed Neal, San 
Francisco (Calif.) News-Call Bulletin. 


A NCHORS 
AWEIGH. Con- 
vinced that his 
rod had fallen 
overboard while 
he napped in his 
boat, Red Carroll 
pulled up his an- 
chor to go home 
and found his 
missing tackle 
tangled in the 
anchor rope with a 6-lb. lake trout on 
the end of the line.—Stan Berchulski, 
Springfield (Mass.) News. 


N° U TURN. The Peregoys welcome 
fox hunters but not their dogs on 
the land surrounding their service sta- 
tion on both sides of busy Revell High- 
way. The foxes delight in doubling 
across the highway and then watching 
the confusec hounds get killed by 
speeding cars.—Don Carpenter, Wash- 
ington (D.C.) News. 


LS peer The scene of one of the world’s 
worst human slaughters became a 
bird sanctuary this summer. The Bel- 
gian town of Ypres, where half a mil- 
lion were killed or wounded in World 
War I, completed three years of build- 
ing the sanctuary consisting of 12 
parks._-Ries Tuttle, Des Moines (Iowa) 
Tribune. 


We OADER. Game Protector Wally 
Stoudt found a cat nursing her kit- 
tens with a baby rabbit nursing right 
along with them as though it belonged 
there.—Bill Walsh, Erie (Pa.) News. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


ip OLD WAR. 
Game _ Pro- 
tector Dan Mc- 
Peek investigated 
a visit to Mill 
Rift by a black 
bear that ripped 
down an Ameri- 
can flag and tore 
it to shreds, car- 
ried a 35-lb. fiber 
rug from one 
neighbor’s house to another, and made 
off with a pink dogwood tree which 
was awaiting planting.—Gene Coleman, 
Scranton (Pa.) Times. 


Pipes DOES PAY. Game-law violators’ 
fines provided, among other things, 
$500 worth of spotting scopes to help 
wardens nab other law breakers. 
Lupi Saldana, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Mirror-News. 


Ls DIET. Conservation Officer Don 
McPherson reports finding 40 sink- 
ers and one rivet in a steelhead’s stom- 
ach. The indigestible glob weighed 2 Ib., 
had worn a hole in the fish’s stomach 
wallFred Goetz, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Dispatcher.———CHAIN SMOKER. 
Several years after we first suggested 
trout might not be able to digest the 
filter-tip cigarette stubs they are known 
to consume, a Whetstone Pond angler 
boated a 1414-lb. lake trout which had 
20 of them in its stomach.—Gene Le- 
tourneau, Portland (Maine) Press- 
Herald. 


ige-sesar. A dolphin brought ashore 
at Nags Head had a 20 mm. air- 
craft cannon shell in its stomach, ap- 
parently having snapped it up when it 
hit the water from a plane on target 


practice.—Jim Wommack, Greensboro 
(N.C.) Daily News. 


cguane WITNESS. 
On a “flies 
only” section of 
an Indiana coun- 
ty stream a very 
inconsiderate 
worm crawled out 
of a fisherman’s 
shirt pocket as 
the angler was 
being questioned 
by Deputy Game 
Protector Dean Schrecongost.—Hal H. 
Harrison, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Ga- 
zette & Sun-Telegraph. 


Edited by 
HENRY MOORE 


| gence ON THE BOUNTY. All 24 passen- 
gers on an 85-ft. overnight sport 
fishing cruiser revolted and signed a 
petition demanding to be taken home 
after catching their limits on the first 
day of what was to have been a two- 
day trip.—Jack Curnow, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times. 


EK ND OF THE ROAD. Driving a back road 
late at night, we saw a mature rac- 
coon actually dragging its mate, which 
had been killed by a car, off the road by 
the tail. It nudged it a few times, then 
walked slowly off toward the woods. 
Gene Letourneau, Portland (Maine) 
Press-Herald. 


geo HARD WAY. 

Fed up with 

outboard races, 

the St. Mary’s 

County fishing 

rodeo staged an 

old - fashioned 

half-mile rowboat 

' race for the spec- 

tators.—Don Car- 

penter, Washing- 

ton (D.C.) Daily 

News. BLIND NAVIGATION. The Bremer- 

ton Power Squadron put on a rowboat 

race with the oarsmen blindfolded and 

a coxswain calling directions between 

oar splashes.—Jerry Grosso, Bremer- 
ton (Wash.) Sun. 


B« WHEEL. Campers usually travel by 
plane, car, train, bus, or boat. But 
Ray Newell, 17-year-old Eagle Scout, 
bicycled 1,400 miles around Nova Scotia 
carrying full camping equipment, in- 
cluding tent and sleeping bag.—Gene 
Letourneau, Portland (Maine) Press- 
Herald. 


ler KID. Summoned to “rescue” 
an orphaned moose calf after a 
train killed its mother, Warden George 
Mainerich and Policeman Floyd Jaros 
of Hoyt Lakes, Minn., decided it was 
entirely capable of caring for itself 
after it charged them out of a swamp. 

Tom McNally, Chicago (Ill.) Tribune. 


P LAYING IT COOL. A fine idea that didn’t 
work was sinking two weighted 
sacks full of ice in a pond to create a 
hot-weather ‘‘cold hole.’ We fished it an 
hour later and finally succeeded in 
hooking one of the sacks.—-Bob Brister, 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 
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More than enough power for his toughest day — concentrated nour- 


ishment in Gaines Meal delivers it! The reason: Gaines’ high-protein, 
low-fat formula supplies extra nourishment for extra strength, stamina, 
a longer prime of life. Keep your dog at his Gainespower best —with 
the high-protein, low-fat nourishment for active dogs—Gaines Meal! 
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